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The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course  selected.  The 
students  themselves  are  from  every  class,  trade,  and  profession 
and  from  every  country;  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
busily  engaged  in  some  vocation,  and  can  spare  but  little 
time  for  study,  and  that  usually  outside  of  their  regular 
working  hours.  The  information  desired  is  such  as  can  be 
immediately  applied  in  practice,  so  that  the  student  may  be 
enabled  to  exchange  his  present  vocation  for  a  more  con- 
genial one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  the  one  he  now 
pursues.     Furthermore,  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  good  working 
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knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  shortest  time  and 
in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  deriv-ations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear,  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives,  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value    for    reference    purposes.      They   not   only  give   the 
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maximum  of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made 
available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

The  numerous  questions  and  examples,  with  their  answers 
and  solutions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  consult 
the  Library. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  elements  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  including  a  detailed  description  of  primary  and 
secondary  batteries,  and  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of 
the  physical  theory  of  the  dynamo.  As  the  subject  matter 
here  presented  forms  the  groundwork  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, every  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  out  those  points 
that  are  essential  and  impress  them  on  the  mind  by  means 
of  numerous  examples  and  illustrations.  The  various  elec- 
trical measurements  have  been  given  in  an  unusually  clear 
manner,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  understood  and  applied 
to  every-day  work,  even  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  making  such  measurements.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  storage  batteries,  owing  to  their  large  and  increasing 
use  in  connection  with  central  stations,  and  primary  bat- 
teries have  been  described  much  more  fully  than  in  ordinary 
textbooks.  Besides  being  of  great  value  to  those  making  a 
specialty  of  electrical  work,  this  volume  will  be  found  an 
excellent  textbook  by  persons  connected  with  electrical 
enterprises  who  wish  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  volume  is  printed  from  the 
plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference  Libraries  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  On  account  of  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  papers,  the  material  contained  in  which  is 
given  in  better  form  elsewhere,  there  arc  several   breaks  in 
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the  continuity  of  the  page  numbers,  formula  numbers,  article 
numbers,  etc.  This,  however,  does  not  impair  the  value  of 
the  volume,  as  the  index  has  been  reprinted  and  made  to 
conform  to  the  present  arrangement. 

International  Textbook  Company. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

2201.  Electricity  is  the  name  given  to  that  which 
directly  causes  all  electrical  phenomena.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  elektron^  meaning  amber. 

Although  electrical  science  has  made  great  advances  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  exact  nature  of  electricity  is  un- 
known. Recent  researches  tend  to  demonstrate  that  all 
electrical  phenomena  are  due  to  a  peculiar  state  or  stress  of  a 
medium,  called  ether  (see  Art.  1 1 26) ;  that,  when  in  this 
condition,  the  ethen^oss^^s^s  potential  energy  or  capacity  for 
doing  ivorky  as  is  manifested  by  attractions  and  repulsions, 
by  chemical  decomposition,  and  by  luminous,  heating,  and 
various  other  effects. 

2202.  All  researches  tend  to  prove  that  electricity  is 
not  a  form  of  matter^  for  the  only  physical  properties  it 
p)ossesses  in  common  with  material  substances  are  indestruc- 
tibility and  elasticity;  it  does  not  possess  weight,  extension^ 
nor  any  of  the  other  physical  properties  of  matter. 

2203.  Electrical  science  is  founded  upon  the  effects 
produced  by  the  action  of  certain  forces  upon  matter,  and  all 
knowledge  of  the  science  is  deduced  from  these  effects. 
The  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  is  an 
analysis  of  a  series  of  experiments  and  the  classification  of 
the  results,  under  laws  and  rules.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  elec- 
tricity;  its  effects  and  the  laws  which   govern  them  are 

For  notice  of  the  copyrii^ht,  sec  j)a}<c  ininicdiatcly  following  the  title  page. 
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quite  similar  to  those  of  well-known  mechanical  and  natural 
phenomena,  and  will  be  best  understood  by  comparison. 

2204.  Electricity  may  appear  either  to  reside  upon  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  as  a  charge^  under  high  pressure,  or  flow 
through  their  substance  as  a  current^  under  comparatively 
low  pressure. 

That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  charges  upon 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  termed  electrostatics,  and  the 
charges  are  said  to  be  static  cbarseeu 

Electrodynamics  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the 
action  of  electric  currents. 


ELECTROSTATICS. 


PRODUCTION   OF   STATIC   ELECTRICITY. 

2205.  When  a  glass  rod  or  a  piece  of  amber  is  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  silk  or  fur,  the  parts  rubbed  will  be  found  to 
have  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  pieces 
of  silk,  wool,  feathers,  gold-leaf,  pith,  etc.,  which,  after 
momentary  contact,  are  again  repelled.  These  attractions 
and  repulsions  are  caused  by  a  static  charge  of  electricity 
residing  upon  the  surfaces  of  those  bodies.  A  body  in  this 
condition  is  said  to  be  electrified. 

A  better  experiment  for  demonstrating  this  action  is  to 
suspend  a  small  pith-ball  by  a  silk  thread  from  a  support  or 

bracket,  as  shown  in  Fig.  901. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  spoken  of  as 
an  electric  pendulum.  If  a 
static  charge  of  electricity  be 
developed  on  a  glass  rod  by  rub- 
bing it  with  silk,  and  the  rod  be 
brought  near  the  pendulum,  the 
ball  will  be  attracted  to  the  rod, 
but  after  momentary  contact  will 
be  repelled.  By  this  contact  the 
ball  becomes  electrified,  and  so 
pzo.«iL  long  as  the  two  bodies  retain  their 
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charges  mutual  repulsion  will  take  place  whenever  they  are 
brought  near  each  other.  If  a  stick  of  sealing-wax^  elec- 
trified by  being  rubbed  with  fur,  is  approached  to  another 
pendulum,  the  same  results  will  be  produced — the  ball  will 
fly  towards  the  wax,  and  after  contact  will  again  be  re- 
pelled. But  the  charges  respectively  developed  in  these 
two  cases  are  not  in  the  same  condition.  For  if  after  the 
pith-ball  has  been,  touched  with  the  glass  rod  and  repelled, 
the  electrified  sealing-wax  be  brought  in  the  vicinity,  attrac- 
tion  takes  place  between  the  ball  and  sealing-wax.  Similarly, 
if  the  pendulum  be  charged  with  the  electrified  sealing-wax, 
the  ball  will  be  repelled  by  the  wax  and  attracted  by  the 
glass  rod. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
electrification — that  produced  by  rubbing  glass  with  silk 
and  that  produced  by  rubbing  sealing-wax  with  fur. 

To  make  this  distinction  clear,  the  following  designations 
have  been  adopted: 

An  electric  charge  excited  upon  glass  by  rubbing  it  with 
silk  has  been  termed  a  positive  cliarg^e  (-f))  ^^<^  ^hat 
developed  on  resinous  bodies  by  friction  with  flannel  or  fur 
a  iies»Ative  cbarse  (— ). 

2206.  Neither  charge  is  produced  alone,  for  there  is 
always  an  equal  quantity  of  both  charges  produced,  one 
charge  appearing  on  the  body  rubbed,  and  an  equal  amount 
of  the  opposite  charge  upon  the  rubber. 

2207.  The  tnte7isity  of  the  charge  developed  by  rubbing 
the  two  substances  together  is  evidently  independent  of  the 
actual  amount  of  friction  which  takes  place  between  the 
bodies.  For,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  electrification  from  two  dissimilar  substances,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  every  portion  of  one  surface  into  intimate 
contact  with  every  particle,  or  every  portion  of  the  other 
surface ;  when  this  is  done,  no  extra  amount  of  rubbing  can 
develop  any  greater  charge  upon  either  substance. 

2208«  From  these  experiments  are  derived  the  follow- 
ing laws: 
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When  two  dissimilar  substances  are  placed  in  contact^  one 
of  them  always  assumes  the  positive  and  the  other  the  nega- 
tive condition^  although  the  amount  may  sometimes  be  so  small 
as  to  render  its  detection  very  difficult. 

Electrified  bodies  with  similar  charges  are  mutually  re- 
pellenty  while  electrified  bodies  with  dissimilar  charges  are 
mutually  attractive. 

2209.     Table  71  gives  a  list  called  the  electric  series, 

where  the  substances  are  arranged  in  such  order  that  each 
receives  a  positive  charge  when  rubbed  with  any  of  the 
bodies  following,  and  a  negative  charge  when  rubbed  with 
any  of  those  which  precede  it : 

TABLrB    71. 

THB  BLBCTRIC   8BRIBS. 

1.  Fur.  6.  Cotton.  11.  Sealing-wax. 

2.  Flannel.  7.  Silk.  12.  Resin. 

3.  Ivory.  8.  The  body.  13.  Sulphur. 

4.  Crystals.         9.  Wood.  14.  Gutta-percha. 

5.  Glass.  10.  Metals.  15.  Gun-cotton. 

For  example,  glass  when  rubbed  with  fur  receives  a 
negative  charge;  but  when  rubbed  with  silk^  it  receives  a 
positive  charge. 

BLBCTROSTATIC  INSTRUMBNTS. 

22  lO*  The  electroscope  is  an  instrument  for  detect- 
ing static  charges  of  electricity  and  for  determining  their 
condition,  whether  positive  or  negative ;  but  not  for  meas- 
uring the  intensity  of  the  charges. 

The  pith-ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  acts  as  a  simple 
electroscope.  A  more  sensitive  electroscope  is  shown  in  Fig. 
902,  and  consists  of  two  gold  leaves  suspended  within  a  glass 
jary,  which  serves  to  protect  them  from  drafts  of  air  and  to 
support  them  from  contact  with  the  earth.  The  gold  leaves 
a  are  supported  side  by  side  in  the  jar  by  a  brass  rod  or  wire 
b  which  passes  through  a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  The 
upper  end  of  the  brass  rod  is  furnished  with  a  flat  metallic 
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[date  or  ball  c.      An  electrified   body,  such  as  the  rod  d, 
Eirought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  electroscope,  will  cause  the 

■  leaves      to      repel     one 

■  another,  due  to  the  fact 

■  ■that  they  are  both  sira- 
Wiiarly  electrified. 

To  determine  the  con- 
edition  of  a  charge  by 
\tke  electroscope :  First, 
•  charge  the  gold  leaves 
Lwith  a  known  charge, 
Isuch  as  that  developed 
I  upon  glass  when  rubbed 
with  silk.  The  leaves 
will  spread  apart,  be-  : 
ing  electrified  with  a 
\^sitive  charge.     When  fjo.  bob. 

I  they   are   thus   charged,  the  approach  of  a  body  which  is 

toJiV/iv/c  charged  will  cause  them  to  openstili  niore  widely; 

Jwhile  on  the  approach  of  one  negatively  charged,  they  will 

e  together. 

231  !•     The  torsion  balance  is  an  instrument  used  to 

l&easure  ^.hc  force  exerted  between  two  electrified  bodies. 

It  consists  of  an  arm  or  lever  of  some   light  insulating 
tnaterial,  such  as  a  straw  or  piece  of  wood,  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  gilt  pith-ball  n,  Fig.  903,  and 
suspended  in  a  glass  jar  by  a  fine  silver 
wire.     The   wire   passes   up   through   a 
glass   tube  and   is   fastened   to  a  brass 
stopper  h,  called  the  torsion  head.  The 
torsion  head  is  graduated  in  degrees,  and 
is  capable  of  being  revolved  around  upon 
the  glass  tube.      Another  gilt  pith-ball 
1  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  vertical 
f  glass  rod  a,  which  is  inserted  through  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  jar.      A  narrow 
Fio.HO.  strip  of  paper,  also  divided  into  degrees, 

Sicircles  the  glass  jar  at  the  level  of  the  two  pith-balls. 
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2212*  To  use  the  torsion  balance:  Turn  the  torsion 
head  around  until  the  two  pith-balls  m  and  n  just  touch 
each  other.  Remove  the  glass  rod  a^  and  communicate  the 
charge  to  be  measured  to  the  gilt  ball  m.  Replace  the  glass 
rod  in  the  jar.  The  two  gilt  balls  will  touch  each  other 
momentarily,  and  half  of  the  charge  will  pass  from  ;;/  to  n. 
As  both  balls  possess  similar  charges,  they  will  immediately 
repel  each  other ;  the  ball  «,  being  driven  around,  twists  up 
the  wire  to  a  certain  extent.  The  force  of  torsion  in  the 
wire  will  eventually  balance  the  force  of  repulsion,  and  the 
ball  n  will  come  to  rest  when  the  balls  are  separated  by  a 
certain  distance.  ///  any  wire^  the  force  of  torsion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  twisty  or,  in  this  case,  to  the  angle 
of  torsion  ;  hence,  the  force  exerted  between  the  two  balls 
can  be  measured  by  the  angle  described  by  the  ball  n, 

2213.  By  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  it  is  proven 
that  the  force  exerted  between  two  bodies  statically  charged 
with  electricity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them. 

Thus,  suppose  two  electrified  bodies  one-fourth  inch 
apart  repel  each  other  with  a  certain  force ;  at  a  distance 
of  one  inch  the  force  would  only  be  one-sixteenth  as  great. 
This  law  is  equally  true  for  the  force  of  attraction  between 
two  bodies  with  dissimilar  charges. 

2214.  In  either  case,  whether  of  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, the  force  at  any  given  distance  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  two  quantities  of  electricity  on  the  bodies.  But  a 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  that  charge  which,  when 
placed  in  air  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  from  another 
equal  and  similar  charge,  will  be  repelled  with  a  •  force  of 
one  dyne,  (For  values  of  the  centimeter  and  dyne,  see 
Arts.  2255  and  2262.) 

Therefore,  if  a  certain  body  were  charged  with  4  unit 
quantities  of  electricity  and  another  with  3  ;/;///  quantities, 
then  the  force  exerted  between  them  would  be  12  times 
greater  than  if  each  had  contained  a  charge  of  one  unit. 
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CONDUCTORS  AND  INSULATORS. 

22 15.  Only  that  part^of  a  dry  glass  rod  which  has 
been  rubbed  will  be  electrified;  the  other  parts  will  produce 
neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  when  brought  near  an 
electroscope.  The  same  is  true  of  a  piece  of  sealing-wax 
or  resin.  These  bodies  do  not  readily  conduct  electricity ; 
that  is,  they  oppose  or  resist  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  them.  Therefore,  electricity  can  reside  only  as 
a  charge  upon  that  part  of  their  surfaces  where  it  is 
developed.  Experiments  show  that  when  a  metal  receives 
a  charge  at  any  point,  the  electricity  immediately  passes  or 
flows  through  its  substance  to  all  parts.  Metals,  therefore, 
are  said  to  be  good  conductors  of  electricity.  Bodies  have 
accordingly  been  divided  into  two  classes;  namely,  non-con- 
ductors or  insulators^  those  bodies  which  offer  an  infinitely 
high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity ;  and  conductors^ 
or  those  which  offer  a  comparatively  low  resistance  to  its 
passage.  This  distinction  is  not  absolute,  for  all  bodies 
conduct  electricity  to  some  extent,  while  there  is  no  known 
substance  that  does  not  offer  some  resistance  to  its  flow. 

2216«  Electrical  resistance  may  be  defined  as  a 
general  property  of  matter,  varying  with  different  sub- 
stances, by  virtue  of  which  matter  opposes  or  resists  the 
passage  of  electricity. 

221 7.  Conductivity  is  the  facility  with  which  a  body 
transmits  electricity,  and  is  the  reciprocal,  or  opposite,  of 
resistance.  For  instance,  copper  is  of  low  resistance  and 
high  conductivity;  wood  is  of  high  resistance  and  low 
conductivity. 

Table  72  gives  a  list  of  conducting  and  non-conducting 
substances. 

2218.  In  dividing  the  different  substances  into  two 
classes,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  done  only  as  a 
guide  for  the  student.  Between  these  classes  are  many 
substances  which  might  be  included  in  either,  and  no  hard 
or  fast  line  can  be  drawn.     The  list  is  arranged  in  order  of 
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the  co7iductivity  of  the  different  substances,  beginning  with 
silver,  which  is  the  best  conductor  known. 

TABLE  72. 

CONDUCTORS  AND  INSULATORS  IN  ORDBR  OP  THBIR 

VALUE. 


Conductors. 

Insulators  (N 

on-Conductors). 

Silver. 

Dry  Air. 

Glass. 

Copper. 

Shellac. 

Mica. 

Other  Metals. 

Paraffin. 

Ebonite. 

Charcoal. 

Amber. 

India-rubber. 

Plumbago. 

Resin. 

Silk. 

Moist  Earth. 

Sulphur. 

Paper. 

Water. 

Wax. 

Oils. 

A  general  idea  of  these  values  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  water  has  6,754  million  times  greater  resistance 
than  copper.  

ELECTROSTATIC    INDUCTION. 

2219.  An  electric  charge  will  be  induced  m  a  conductor 
when  that  conductor  is  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  an 
electrified  body.  This  effect  is  termed  electrostatic  In- 
duction, and  the  range  of  space  in  which  it  can  take  place 
is  an  electrostatic  field. 

2220.  If  the  conductor  AB,  Fig.  904,  is  supported 
from   contact   with    the   earth   by  insulators,    and   is   then 

brought  into  the  elec- 
trostatic field  of  the 
conductor  C^  but  not 
touching  C^  which  is 
electrified  with  a  posi- 
tive charge,  then: 

1.     A  charge  will  be 
Pig.  fl04.  produced  on  A  B^  as   is 

shown  by  the  pith-balls  spreading  apart. 
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2.  This  charge  will  be  negative  at  the  end  A  nearest  C 
and  positive  at  the  end  B  farthest  from  C,  as  can  be  shown 
by  an  electroscope. 

3.  The  charges  at  A  and  B  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  for 
if  the  conductor  A  B  he  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
conductor  C  without  having  touched  C,  the  opposite  charges 
immediately  neutralize  each  other ;  that  is,  no  electrification 
will  be  indicated  by  the  pith-balls. 

4.  Again,  as  C  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  A^  the 
charges  of  opposite  signs  on  the  approaching  surfaces 
attract  each  other  more  and  more  strongly  until  C  is  ap- 
proached very  near,  and  then  a  spark  darts  across  the  inter- 
vening space.  Two  charges  rushing  together  neutralize 
one  another,  leaving  the  induced  positive  charge,  which  was 
formerly  repelled  to  the  end  B  of  the  conductor,  as  a  per- 
manent charge  over  all  the  surface  of  A  B. 

5.  Or,  if  the  conductor  ^  ^  be  touched  by  a  conductor 
connected  to  the  earth  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  C, 
the  positive  charge  will  jneutralize  with  the  earth  and  the 
negative  charge  will  remain  when  A  B  is  removed  from  the 
field  of  C.  The  charge  which  passes  to  the  earth  from  A  B 
is  called  a  free  cliari^ey  while  that  charge  which  is  held  by 
the  inductive  influence  of  ^is  a  bound  cliarflre.  Both  free 
and  bound  charges  can  be  negative  or  positive^  depeoding 
upon  the  sig^  of  the  charge  on  C, 

2221  •  When  two  conducting  bodies,  both  electrified 
with  equal  dissimilar  charges,  are  touched  together  momen- 
tarily, the  two  charges  will  neutralize  each  other,  no  trace 
of  either  remaining  ;  but  if  they  are  unequal,  the  smaller 
charge  will  neutralize  an  equal  amount  from  the  larger  and 
leave  a  charge  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  original  charges,  the  sign  of  the  remaining  charge  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  one.  Before  the  bodies  can 
be  separated,  the  remaining  charge  will  divide  equally 
between  the  two  bodies.  For  example,  two  gilt  balls  A  and 
B  are  charged  respectively  with  +  20  and  —  4  units  of  elec-^ 
tricity.     When  the  balls  are  placed  in  contact,  the    —  4 
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charge  on  B  will  neutralize  a  +  4:  charge  on  A  and  leave  a 
4-  16  charge,  which  immediately  divides  equally  between 
the  two  balls ;  that  is,  a  charge  of  +  8  units  remains  on 
each  b^ll  when  they  are  separated. 

It  is  found  that  the  effect  of  this  electrostatic  induction  is 
greatly  increased  by  placing  some  other  substance,  such  as 
glass  or  paper  instead  of  air,  between  the  two  bodies. 

2222.  The  facility  with  which  a  body  allows  electro- 
static induction  to  act  across  it  is  called  its  inductive 
capacity.  The  inductive  capacity  varies  with  different  sub- 
stances, but  almost  all  non-conductors  are  better  than  air. 

2223.  Any  substance  which  allows  electrostatic  induc- 
tion to  act  across  it  is  termed  a  dielectric.  Airdielectrics 
are  non-conductors.  Table  73  gives  a  list  of  several  non- 
conductors in  the  order  of  their  inductive  capacity  values, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  two  exceptions,  air  has 
the  lowest  inductive  capacity. 

TABLE  73. 

INSULATORS  IN  OUDBH  OF  THBIR  INOUCTIVE  CAPACITY 

VALUBS. 

Glass.  Paraffin  (solid). 

Shellac.  Carbonic  Acid. 

Sulphur,  Air. 

Ebonite.  Hydrogen. 

India-rubber.  Vacuum. 
Petroleum. 

2224.  The  electrophorus,  Fig.  905,  is  an  instrument 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  static  charges  of  electricity  from  one  single 
charge,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  electrostatic  in- 
duction. 

It  consists  of  two  main  parts  :  a  thin  cake  of  resinous 
material  cast  in  a  round  metal  dish  or  i)an  /?,  about  one  foot 
in  diameter  ;  and  a  round  disk  -/,  of  slightly  smaller  diam- 
eter, made  of  metal  and  provided  with  a  glass  handle.  In 
using  the  electrophorus,   the  resinous   cake   must   first   be 
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beaten  or  rubbed  with  a  warm  piece  of  woolen  cloth  or  fur. 
The  disk  or  cover  is  then  placed  upon  the  cake,  touched 
momentarily  with  the  finger  to  liberate  the  free  charge,  then 
removed  by  taking  it  up  by  the  handle.  It  is  now  found  to 
be  powerfully  electrified  with  a  positive  charge ;  so  much  so, 


Fig.  906. 


indeed,  aS  to  yield  a  considerable  spark  when  the  hand  is 
brought  near  it.  The  cover  may  be  replaced,  touched,  and 
again  removed,  and  will  thus  yield  any  number  of  sparks  ; 
the  original  charge  on  the  resinous  plate  meanwhile  remain- 
ing practically  as  strong  as  ever. 

2225*  A  static  charge  of  electricity  is  not  usually  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  surface  of  conducting  bodies. 
Experiments  show  that  there  is  more  electricity  on  the 
edges  and  corners  than  upon  their  flatter  parts. 

The  term  electric  density  is  used  to  signify  the  amount 
or  quantity  of  electricity  residing  on  a  small  area  of  any 
part  of  a  body,  the  distribution  being  supposed  to  be  uni- 
form over  that  small  part  of  the  surface. 

The  electric  density  is  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing 
the  total  charge  of  electricity  in  units  of  quantity  residing 
upon  the  surface  of  a  body,  by  the  area  of  the  surface  in 
square  inches.  For  example,  a  charge  of  240  imits  of  elec- 
tricity is  imparted  to  a  sphere,  the  surface  area  of  which  is 
40  square  inches  ;  then,  the  electric  density  over  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  is  ^^  =  6  units  of  electricity  per  square  inch. 
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KLBCTROSTAXIC  MACHINBS. 

2226.  Electrostatic  macbines  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  o£  obtaining  larger  static  charges  than  can 
be  developed  by  rubbing  a  glass  rod  or  by  the  electrophorus. 
They  consist,  mainly,  of  two  parts,  one  for  producing  and 
the  other  for  collecting  the  charges. 

There  are  three  important  kinds  of  electrostatic  machines — 
the  cylinder,  the  plate,  and  the  induction  machines. 

2227.  The  cylinder  macblne,  as  usually  constructed, 
consists  of  three  principal  parts:  (1)  a  cylinder  of  glass 
revolving  upon  a  horizontal  axis;  (2)  a  rubber  or  cushion  of 
horsehair,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  silk  flap,  and  (3)  an 
insulated  metallic  cylinder  called  a  prime  conductor.  In 
Fig.  906  the  cushion  of  horsehair  a,  covered  with  a  coating 
of  amalgam  of  zinc,  presses  against  the  glass  cylinder  b  from 


behind,  allowing  the  silk  flap  s  to  rest  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  glass.  The  prime  conductor  C  is  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  row  of  fine  metallic  spikes,  and  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  machine  with  the  row  of  spikes  projecting  towards  the 
glass  cylinder.  When  the  glass  cylinder  is  revolved,  a 
positive  charge  is  produced  upon  the  glass  and  a  negative 
charge  upon  the  rubber.  The  positive  charge  is  carried 
around  upon  the  glass  cylinder,  and  just  before  reaching  a 
position  opposite  the  row  of  spikes  it  acts  inductively  upon 
the  prime  conductor,  attracting  a  negative  charge  to  the 
near  end  and  repelling  a  positive  charge  to  the  far  end. 
When  the  positive  charge  arrives  in  front  of  the  row  of 
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spikes,  it  will  be  neutralized  by  the  attracting  negative  charge 
from  the  conductor,  leaving  the  glass  in  a  neutral  condition 
ready  to  be  excited  again.  A  positive  charge  now  remains 
upon  the  prime  conductor,  and  can  be  utilized  for  other 
experiments. 

2228.  The  plate  inacliine  is  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  cylinder  machine,  with  the  exception  that  a  glass  or 
ebonite  plate  is  used  instead  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  there 
are  usually  two  sets  of  rubbers  or  cushions  instead  of  one. 
Each  set  of  cushions  is  double ;  that  is,  it  is  made  in  two 
parts,  with  the  plate  revolving  between  them.  One  set  of 
cushions  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom,  with  silk  flaps  extending  from  each  over  a 
quadrant  of  the  plate.  The  charge  is  collected  on  two 
prime  conductors  connected  by  a  metal  rod,  and  each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  row  of  fine  spikes  at  one  end.  They  are  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  two  rows  of  fine  spikes  project 
towards  the  glass  plate  at  opposite  sides  of  its  horizontal 
diameter.  The  electrostatic  action  of  the  machine  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  cylinder  machine. 

2229.  The  induction  macliine  differs  widely  in  its 
action  from  the  two  machines  previously  described.  It 
requires  an  initial  charge  from  some  exterior  source  to  start 
its  action.  The  initial  charge  acts  inductively  across  a 
revolving  glass  plate  and  produces  other  charges;  these 
charges  in  turn  are  conveyed  by  the  moving  parts  to  some 
other  point,  where  they  increase  the  initial  charge,  or  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  electricity  to  a  prime  conductor. 

The  two  principal  machines  of  this  class  are  the  Uoltz 
and  the  Wimsliurst* 

THB    CONDENSER. 

2230*  It  has  been  shown  that  opposite  charges  attract 
and  hold  "one  another;  that  electricity  can  not  flow  through 
glass,  and  yet'  can  act  across  it  by  induction.  If  a  piece  of 
tin-foil  is  stuck  upon  the  middle  of  each  face  of  a  thin  plate 
of  glass,  and  one  of  the  pieces  is  electrified  with  a  positive 
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charge  and  the  other  with  a  negative  charge,  the  two  charges 
will  attract  one  another,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  held 
or  bound  by  each  other.  It  will  be  found  that  these  two 
pieces  of  tin-foil  may  be  charged  a  great  deal  stronger  in 
this  manner  than  either  of  them  could  possibly  be  if  they 
were  stuck  to  the  glass  alone  and  then  electrified.  This 
property  of  retaining  and  accumulating  a  large  quantity  of 
static  charges  which  two  conductors  possess  when  placed 
side  by  side  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  non-con- 
ductor, is  called  their  capacity. 

2231.  A  condenser  is  an  apparatus  for  condensing  or 
accumulating  a  large  quantity  of  static  charges  of  electricity 
on  a  comparatively  small  surface,  and  consists  of  two  con- 
ductors separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  some  non-conducting 
material.  One  of  the  plates  is  entirely  insulated  from  the 
earth,  and  the  other  is  connected  to  it  by  a  conductor. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  (1)  the  size 
and  form  of  the  condensing  plates,  (2)  the  thinness  of  the 
insulating  material  between  them,  and  (3)  the  inductive 
capacity  of  the  insulating  material. 

2232*  A  convenient  form  of  condenser  is  called  the 
Leyden  Jar,  Fig.  007.     It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  J  coated 

C 


Fig.  907. 

up  to  a  certain  height  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  tin« 
foil.  A  brass  knob  a  is  {\\i:(\  on  the  ^wA  of  a  stout  brass 
wire,  which  passes  downwards  through  a  lid  or  stopper  of 
dry,  well-varnished  wood,  and  connected  by  a  loose  bit 
of  brass  chain  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar. 
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To  charge  the  jar,  the  knob  is  held  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor C  of  "^n  electrical  machine,  the  jar  being  either  held 
in  the  hand  by  the  outer  tin-foil  coating  or  connected  to  the 
earth  by  a  wire  Or  chain.  When  a  positive  charge  is  thus 
imparted  to  the  inner  coating,  it  acts  inductively  on  the 
outer  coating,  attracting  a  negative  charge  in  the  face  of 
the  outer  coating  nearest  the  glass,  and  repelling  a  positive 
charge  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  coating.  This  outer 
charge  then  passes  through  the  hand  or  any  conductor  to 
the  earth. 

2233.  An  eJectrostatlc  battery  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  Leyden  jars  whose  inside  coatings  are  all  connected 
together  and  ^hose  outside  coatings  are  all  connected  to 
the  earth.  

ELECTRODYNAMICS. 


POTENTIAL    AND    CURRENT. 

2234.  In  dealing  with  electric  currents,  the  word  poten- 
tial will  be  substituted  for  the  general  and  vague  phrase 
electrical  condition. 

The  term  potential,  as  used  in  electrical  science,  is  anal- 
ogous with  pressure  in  gases,  /leaJ  in  liquids,  and  tempera- 
ture in  heat. 

When  an  electrified  body,  positively  charged,  is  connected 
to  the  earth  by  a  conductor,  electricity  is  said  to  flow  from 
the  body  to  the  eafth ;  and,  conversely,  when  an  electrified 
body  negatively  charged  is  connected  to  the  earth,  electricity 
is  said  to  flow  from  the  earth  to  that  body.  That  which 
determines  the  direction  of  flow  is  the  relative  electrical 
potential  or  pressure  of  the  two  charges  in  regard  to 
the  earth. 

2235*  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  in  which 
direction  electricity  really  flows,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
declare  which  of  two  points  has  the  higher  and  which  the 
lower  electrical  potential  or  pressure.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  when  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical 
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potential^  or  pressure^  an  electric  current  tends  to  fioir  from 
the  point  of  higher  to  that*of  lower  potential  or  pressure. 

For  convenience,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  and 
universally  adopted  that  that  electrical  condition  called 
positive  is  at  a  higher  potential  or  pressure  than  that  called 
negative,  and  that  an  electric  current  flows  from  a  posi- 
tively to  a,  negatively  electrified  body. 

2236.  The  zero  or  normal  level  of  water  is  taken  as 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  normal  pressure  of 
air  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea-level;  similarly, 
there  is  a  jsero  pressure  or  potential  of  electricity  in  the 
earth  itself.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  electricity 
of  infinite  quantity,  and  its  pressure  or  potential  taken  as 
zero.  For  this  reason  all  electric  currents  have  the  ten- 
dency to  reach  this  zero  level,  exactly  as  the  water  on  the 
mountain  top  tends  to  flow  down  to  the  sea-level.  For  this 
reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  insulate  most  electrical 
apparatus,  otherwise  the  electric  current  it  generates  or 
carries  will  leak  away  to  the  earth.  In  Art.  2234  the 
condition  which  is  called  positive  is  assumed  to  be  at  a 
higher  potential  than  the  earth,  and  that  called  negative  is 
assumed  to  be  at  a  lower  potential  than  the  earth. 

It  must  be  understood  that  electricity  is  a  condition  of 
matter  and  not  matter  itself,  for  it  possesses  neither  weight 
nor  extension.  Consequently,  the  statement  that  electricity 
is  flowing  through  a  conductor  must  not  be  taken  too  liter- 
ally; it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  material  substance, 
such  as  a  liquid,  is  actually  passing  through  the  conductor 
in  the  same  sense  as  water  flows  through  a  pipe.  The 
statement  that  electricity  is  flowing  through  a  conductor  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  conductor 
and  the  space  surrounding  it  are  in  different  conditions  than 
usual,  and  that  they  possess  unusual  properties.  The  action 
of  electricity,  however,  is  quite  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  flow  of  liquids,  and  the  study  of  electric  currents  is 
much  simplified  by  the  analogy. 
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2237«  In  order  to  produce  wliat  is  called  an  electric 
current^  tt  is  first  necessary  to  cause  a  difference  of  electrical 
potential  or  pressure  between  two  bodies  or  between  two  parts 
of  the  same  body. 

In  Art.  2208  it  was  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar 
substances  are  simply  placed  in  contact,  one  always  assumes 
the  positive  2LnA.  t\iQ  other  the  negative  condition;  in  other 
words,  a  difference  of  electrical  potential  is  developed  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

Placing  a  piece  of  copper  and  zinc  in  contact  will  develop 
a  difference  of  electrical  potential  which  can  easily  be 
detected.  The  same  results  will  follow  if  the  plates  are 
slightly  separated  from  each  other  and  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  saline  or  acidulated  water,  leaving  a  small  por- 
tion of  one  end  of  each  plate  exposed.  The  exposed  ends 
of  the  zinc  and  copper  are  now  electrified  to  diflferent 
degrees,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical 
potential  between  the  plates,  one  plate  being  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  other. 

When  the  exposed  ends  are  connected  together  by  any 
conducting  material,  the  potential  between  the  plates  tends 
to  equalize,  and  a  momentary  rush  or  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity passes  between  the  exposed  ends  through  the  con- 
ducting material  and  between  the  submerged  ends  through 
the  liquid.  During  its  passage  through  the  liquid,  the 
electricity  causes  certain  chemical  changes  to  take  place; 
these  chemical  reactions  cause  in  their  turn  a  fresh  differ- 
ence  of  potential  between  the  plates,  which  is  followed  im- 
mediately by  another  equalizing  discharge,  and  that  by  a 
further  difference,  and  so  on.  These  changes  follow  one 
another  with  great  rapidity — so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  apart,  and  they  appear  abso- 
lutely continuous.  The  equalizing  flow  which  is  constantly 
taking  place  from  one  plate  to  the  other  is  known  as  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  electricity.  Consequently,  an  electric 
current  becomes  continuous  when  the  diffcrettce  of  potential  is 
constantly  maintained. 

By  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  electroscope,  the  exposed 
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end  of  the  copper  will  be  found  to  be  electrified  with  a.posi' 
five  charge  and  the  submerged  end  with  a  negative  charge; 
in  the  case  of  the  zinc,  the  opposite  conditions  exist,  namely, 
the  exposed  end  is  electrified  with  a  negative  charge  and  the 
Hubmerged  end  with  a  positive  charge.  The  current,  there- 
fore, will  flow  from  the  exposed  end  of  the  copper  through 
the  conductor  to  the  exposed  end  of  the  zinc,  and  from  the 
submerged  end  of  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  sub- 
merged end  of  the  copper. 


VOLTAIC  KLECTBICITT. 

223S>     The  two  Italian  physicists,  Volta  and  Galvani, 

first   constructed    the    so-called 

nlmple    voltaic    or    salvanle 

cell,  as  shown  in  Fig.  008.     It  is 

an   apparatus   for   developing  a 

continuous  current  of  electricity, 

and    consists,   essentially,    of    a 

vessel  A,   containing   saline   or 

acidulated  water,  into  which  are 

\  submerged  two  plates  of  dissimi- 

i  lar    metals,    C   and    Z^   or   one 

metal  and  a  metalloid. 

i'"'  >**•  Electrolyte  is  the  name  given 

to  the  liquid  which,  as  it  transmits  the  current,  is  decom- 

poHcd  by  it. 

The  two  dissimilar  metals,  when  spoken  of  separately,  are 
calli'd  voltdU  uluniuntM;  when  laki-n  rnllt;ctively,  they 
are  known  us  a  vtiltitlc  couple. 

2239.  A  voltMlu  Imttcry  is  a  number  of  simplu  voltaic 
cells  properly  j<iincd  lo)f(;ther. 

KlectrodeH  or  polcH  of  a  cell  or  battery  are  metallic 

termiiiah  altat-hed  to  thi;  plates,  and  are  used  to  connect 
the  cell  or  battery  to  any  i-xterior  conductor  or  to  another 
cell  or  battery. 

It  should  lie  remeiulHTed  that  the  polarity  of  that  end  of 
llu'.  plate  ..r  Voltaic  element  which  ts  acted  upon  by  the  elec 
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trolyte  is  always  of  opposite  sign  to  its  electrode.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  and  copper,  the  electrode 
fastened  to  the  zinc  would  be  spoken  of  as  the  negative  elec- 
trode of  the  cell,  while  the  zinc  itself  would  be  the  positive 
element  of  the  cell,  its  submerged  end  being  positive. 


CHCMICAL   ACTION   IN   A   SIMPLB   CELL. 

2240.  When  a  piece  of  ordinary  zinc  is  placed  alone  in 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  the  zinc  is  attacked  by  the 
acid,  and  a  part  of  it  is  dissolved  into  a  salt  of  that  metal, 
called  sulpfiate  of  zinc.  At  the  same  time  the  liquid  is  de- 
composed and  hydrogen  gas  is  liberated  from  it,  coming  up 
from  around  the  zinc  in  small  bubbles,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  the  liquid  becomes  heated.  If  the  zinc  is  absolutely  pure, 
the  chemical  actions  take  place  more  slowly ;  the  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  do  not  immediately  rise  to  the  surface,  but  form 
around  the  zinc,  protecting  it  from  further  action  of  the 
acid.  By  placing  another  metal  in  the  water,  say  a  piece  of 
copper,  and  connecting  its  exposed  end  with  that  of  the 
zinc  by  a  conductor,  the  chemical  actions  become  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  again.  Large  quantities  of  hydrogen  gas  are 
again  liberated,  but  instead  of  the  bubbles  appearing  around 
the  zinc,  they  form  around  the  copper  and  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  that  place ;  the  energy  which  in  the  former  case  was 
expended  in  heating  the  liquid  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
electric  energy.  Whenever  the  connection  between  the  ex- 
posed ends  is  broken,  all  chemical  actions  cease  and  remain 
inactive  until  the  two  metals  are  again  connected. 

2241.  In  any  voltaic  cell  the  element  which  is  acted 
upon  by  the  electrolyte  will  always  be  the  positive  element, 
and  its  electrode  the  negative  electrode  of  the  cell. 

The  differences  of  electric  potential,  however,  between 
the  different  pairs  of  metals  are  not  all  equal.  In  Table  74 
various  materials  are  arranged  in  a  series,  such  that  each 
substance  enumerated  becomes  positively  electrified  when 
placed  in  contact  with  any  one  below  it  in  the  series. 
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TABLE   74. 

THB  BLBCTROM OrrVB  8BRIBS. 

1.  -f- Sodium.  5.  Tin.  9.  Gold. 

2.  Magnesium.  6.  Iron.  10.  Platinum. 

3.  Zinc.  7.  Copper.  IL  —  Graphite  (carbon). 

4.  Lead.  8.  Silver. 

2242.  The  term  electromotive  torce^  usually  written 
E.  M.  P.f  is  employed  to  denote  that  which  moves  or  tends  to 
move  electricity  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  the  case  of  two  substances  placed  in  contact,  either 
directly  or  by  a  liquid,  the  resulting  electromotive  force  is 
due  to  the  difference  of  potential.  Just  as  in  water-pipes  a 
difference  of  level  produces  a  pressure^  and  the  pressure  pro- 
duces a  flow^  as  soon  as  the  water  is  turned  on,  so  difference 
of  potential  produces  electromotive  force ^  and  electromotive 
force  sets  up  a  current^  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed 
through  which  the  electricity  may  flow. 

2243.  Any  two  of  the  substances  of  Table  74  form  a 
voltaic  couple^  and  produce  a  difference  of  potential  when 
submerged  in  saline  or  acidulated  water;  the  one  standing 
first  on  the  list  being  the  positive  clement  or  plate  and  the 
other  the  negative.  For  example,  if  iron  and  graphite  are 
used,  the  iron  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  liquid,  and  will  form 
th^ positive  element;  but  if  iron  and  sine  are  used,  the  einc 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  liquid,  and  will  form  the  positive 
element. 

The  difference  of  potential  will  be  greater  in  proportion 
to  distance  between  the  positions  of  the  two  substances  in 
the  list.  For  example,  the  difference  of  potential  developed 
between  zitic  and  graphite  is  much  greater  than  that  devel- 
oped between  sine  and  iro?i ;  in  fact,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial developed  between  sine  and  graphite  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  potential  developed  between  sine  and  iron  plus 
that  developed  between  iron  and  graphite. 

2244.  Electricity  flowing  as  a  current  differs  from 
static  charges  in  three    important   degrees,    namely,   its 
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potaitial  is  much  lower,  ils  actual  quantity  is  larger,  and  it 
is  continuous. 

A  strong  voltaic  battery  of  several  cells  produces  only  a 
Blight  effect  upon  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and,  apparently, 
none  of  its  parts  possesses  the  property  of  attracting  light 
substances.  The  potrntia/ol  a  current  of  electricityis  com- 
paratively so  small  that  a  voltaic  battery  composed  of-  a 
large  number  of  cells  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  spark  of 
more  than  one  or  two  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  air,  whereas 
a  small  electrostatic  machine  will  produce  sparks  several 
inches  in  length.  If,  however,  the  actual  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  measured  by  its  effects  in  decomposing  water,  then 
the  quantity  produced  by  a  simple  voltaic  cell  as  small  as  a 
thimble  would  give  greater  results  than  that  from  an  elec- 
trostatic machine  with  plates  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 

An  electric  current  can  not  be  developed  upon  the  surfaces 
of  non-conducting  substances  by  current  electricity,  as  in 
the  case  of  static  charges,  and  it  will  never  flow  unless  the 
conducting  path  is  made  entirely  of 
fonducting  va3Xev\'a\.. 

2245>    A   number  of   contacts   of 

dissimilar  metals  can  be  so  arranged  as 

to  add  their  electrical  effects  together; 

the  difference  of  potential  then  devel- 

'  oped  will   be  greater  in  proportion  to 

J  the  number  of  contacts.     Such  an  ar- 

l.rangement  is  called  a   voltaic   pile. 

1  (See  Fig.  909.)     It  is  made  by  placing  a 

[  pair  of  disks  of  zinc  (chemical  symbol, 

,  Zn")  and  copper  (chemical  symbol,  Cu) 

\  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  then 

\  laying  a  piece  of   flannel  or  blotting- 

\  paper,  moistened  with  brine,  upon  the 

copper  disk.     The  pair  of   disks  now 

\  form  a  voltaic  couple.      Several  voltaic 

L  couples  are  placed  together,  and  each 

[  pair  separated  by  a  moistened  piece  of 
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flannel  or  blotting-paper.  One  end  of  such  a  pile  would 
then  be  terminated  by  a  disk  of  copper  and  the  other  by  a 
disk  of  zinc.  The  copper  forms  the  positive  electrode  and 
the  zinc  the  negative  electrode.  By  joining  these  two 
electrodes  together  with  a  conductor,  a  current  will  flow 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  through  the  conductor, 
and  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  through  the  contacts. 


THBRMOBLBCTRIC  CUBSBNT8. 

224&m  The  difference  of  potential  developed  by  the 
mere  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  variesJ,  not  only  with 
the  kind  of  metals  and  the  physical  condition  of  each,  but 
also  with  their  temperature. 

The  greater  difference  of  potential  developed  by  heat  can 
be  shown  by  soldering  one  end  of  a  bar  of  copper  to  one  end 
of  a  bar  of  zinc,  and  applying  heat  to  the  juncture  so  as  to 
raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
bars.  By  joining  the  free  ends  together  with  a  conductor, 
a  current  of  electricity  will  be  found  to  flow  from  the  zinc 
through  the  contact  to  the  copper;  then  from  the  free  end 
of  the  copper  to  the  free  end  of  the  zinc  through  the  con- 
ductor. If  the  junction  be  cooled  below  the  other  parts  of 
the  bars,  a  current  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  from  the  copper  through  the  contact  to  the  zinc, 
etc.  Even  the  same  metal  in  different  physical  conditions 
will  develop  a  difference  of  potential  if  heated  in  a  certain 
place.  For  instance,  take  a  copper  wire,  part  of  which  is 
straight  and  the  remainder  bent  into  a  spiral,  and  heat  the 
place  where  the  spiral  begins.  Under  these  conditions,  a 
difference  of  electrical  potential  will  be  developed  between 
the  two  free  ends. 

In  general,  the  difference  of  potential  is  larger  in  propor- 
tion as  the  difference  of  temperature  increases.  With  ex- 
treme temperatures,  however,  this  condition  changes,  and 
at  a  certain  temperature  of  the  junction  no  difference  of 
potential  whatever  is  noticed.  This  temperature  is  called 
the  neutral  temperature.     When  the  junction  is  heated 
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beyond  the  neutral  temperature,  inversion  takes  place,  that 
is,  the  direction  of  the  current  changes. 

2247.  Electric  currents  produced  by  a  change  of 
temperature  are  called  tliermoelectric  eurrents* 

On  account  of  the  small  difference  of  potential  of  thermo- 
electric currents,  they  have  not  been  found  of  great  practical 
value ;  in  fact,  they  often  become  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance and  error  --in  accurate  measurements  with  delicate 
instruments,  

CIRCUITS. 

2248.  A  circuit  is  a  path  composed  of  a  conductor, 
or  of  several  conductors  joined  together,  through  which  an 
electric  current  flows  from  a  given  point  around  the  con- 
ducting path  back  again  to  its  starting-point 

A  circuit  is  broken  or  opened  when  its  conducting 
elements  are  disconnected  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  tho 
current  from  flowing. 

A  circuit  is  closed  or  completed  when  its  conducting 
elements  are  so  connected  as  to  allow  the  current  to  pass. 

A  circuit  in  which  the  conductors  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  ground,  or  with  some  electric  conductor  leading  to 
the  ground,  is  said  to  be  a  grounded  circuit,  or  is  called 


The  external  circuit  is  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is 
outside  or  external  to  the  electric  source. 

The  internal  circuit  is  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is 
included  within  the  electric  source. 

In  the  case  of  the  simple  cell,  the  internal  circuit  consists 
of  the  two  metallic  plates,  or  elements,  and  the  liquid,  or 
electrolyte;  an  external  circuit  would  be  a  wire  or  any  con- 
ductor connecting  the  free  ends  of  the  electrodes  together. 

2249.  A  circuit  divided  into  two  or  more  branches, 
each  branch  transmitting  part  of  the  current,  is  a  divided 
circuit ;  the  conductors  forming  these  branches  are  said  to 
be  connected  in  parallel  or  multiple  arc.  Each  branch 
taken  separately  is  called  a  sliunt. 


,H%'Ni%H'^lt 
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Conductors  are  said  to  be  connected  in  series  when  they 
are  so  joined  as  to  allow  the  current  to  pass  through  each 
successively, 

2250*    A  battery  of  voltaic  cells  is  said  to  be  connected 

in  multiple  arc  or  par- 
allel  when   the    positive 
electrodes  of  all  the  cells 
^®-  ^^'  are  connected  to  one  main 

positive  conductor  and  all  the  negative  electrodes  are  con- 
nected to  one  main  negative  conductor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  910. 
A  battery  of  voltaic  cells  is  said  to  be  connected  in  series 
when    the    cells    are    ar-      i  i 

ranged  in  one  circuit  by       ^   .^      i^      i^.      i^      i.*      i^^ 
jommg  the  positive   elec-  ^     ^     "'       "•      '•      ^ 

trode   of  one  cell   to   the  Fio.flii. 

negative  electrode  of  the  adjacent  one,  so  that  the  entire  cur- 
rent passes  successively  through  each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  911. 
When  the  series  and  multiple  connections  are  combined, 

the  battery  is  said  to  be 
connected  in  multiple- 
series  or  parallel- 
series.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  joining  several 
groups  in  multiple  or 
parallel,  the  cells  in  each  group  being  connected  in  mmrimmf 
as  shown  in  Fig.  912.         

ELECTRICALr  UNITS. 

226  !•  To  properly  measure  the  various  factors  of  an 
electric  circuit,  certain  definite  standards  or  units  must  bt 
adopted,  to  which  these  factors  can  be  compared. 

In  every  electrical  circuit  there  are  particularly  three 
factors,  the  true  relation  of  which  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood before  they  can  be  measured. 

These  three  factors  are: 

1.  The  force  tending  to  move  the  electricity. 

2.  The  rate  of  flow  of  the  electricity. 


FlO.  912. 
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3.  The  resistance  which  the  force  must  os^ercome  to  pro- 
duce the  flow  of  electricity. 

These  factors  are  respectively  termed : 

1.  The  electromotive  force  (written  K.  M.  F.  or  E.). 

2.  The  current  (written  C). 

3.  The  resistance  (written  R.). 

2252.  The  relation  of  the  three  principal  factors  will  be 
better  understood  by  comparison  with  the  flow  of  water 
through  a  pipe.  The  force  which  causes  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  pipe  is  due  to  the  head  or  pressure ;  that  which 
resists  the  flow  is  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  inside 
of  the  pipe,  and  varies  with  circumstances.  The  rate  of 
flow^  or  the  current ^  may  be  expressed  in  gallons  per  minute^ 
and  is  a  ratio  between  the  head  or  pressure  and  the  resistance 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  inside  of  the 
pipe.  For,  as  the  pressure  or  head  increases^  the  rate  of 
flow  or  current  increases  in  proportion ;  as  the  resistance 
increases,  the  flow  or  current  diminishes. 

In  the  case  of  electricity  flowing  through  a  conductor,  the 
electromotive  force  corresponds  to  the  pressure  or  head  of 
water,  and  the  resistance  which  a  conductor  offers  to  the 
current  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  The 
strength  of  an  electric  current  or  the  rate  of  flow  of  electric- 
ity is  also  a  ratio— a  ratio  between  the  electromotive  force 
and  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  through  which  the  cur- 
rent is  flowing.  This  ratio,  as  applied  to  electricity,  was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  and  has  since  been  called 
Olim's  laiv. 

2263*  Oliin's  Laiv. —  The  strength  of  an  electric  current 
in  any  circuit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive 
force  developed  in  that  circuit  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit ;  i,  r.,  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
arising  from  dividing  the  electromotive  force  by  the  resist* 
ance. 

Ohm's  law  is  usually  expressed  algebraically,  thus  : 
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electromotive  force 


Strength  of  current  = 


resistance 

and  may  be  written,  by  utilizing  the  symbols  given  in  Art 
2251, 

When  the  values  of  any  two  such  quantities  are  known, 
the  third  can  be  readily  found  ;  for,  by  transposing, 

£=C;?and7e  =  :^. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  application  of  Ohm's  law, 
the  value  and  significance  of  the  various  units  will  be  treated 
upon.  There  are  two  principal  systems  of  units  employed 
in  electrical  science.  They  are,  respectively,  the  funda- 
mental units  and  the  practical  units. 


FUNDAMKNTAL.  UNITS. 

2264.  The  fundamental  electrical  units  from  which  the 
practical  units  are  derived,  as  shown  later,  are  based  on  the 
three  factors  viass^  lengthy  and  time.  They  are,  therefore, 
absolutely  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  and  the 
system  which  they  form  is  hence  termed  the  system  of 
absolute  units. 

These  fundamental  units  are,  respectively, 

1.  The  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  len^tli* 

2.  The  i^rani  as  the  unit  of  mass. 

3.  The  second  as  the  unit  of  time. 

This  system  is  hence  often  termed  the  centimeter- 
l^ram-second  system,  and  is  written  C.  1».  S.  system. 

2255.  The  centimeter  represents  -^-^^^-^^^^^  of  the 

distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  is  equal  to  .3937  inch.  Hence,  1  inch 
equals  2.54  centimeters^  nearly. 

2256.  The  unit  of  mass  or  quantity  of  matter  is 

the  s^ranii  and  represents  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
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in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  its 
maximum  density,  which  is  4°C.,  or  39.2**  F.,  and  is  equal 
in  weight  to  15.432  grains. 

2257.     The  unit  of  time  is  the  second,  and  represents 
1 


part  of  a  mean  solar  day. 


86,400 

The  secondary  units  derived  from  these  fundamental 
units  are  defined  as  follows  : 

2268.  The  unit  of  area  is  the  square  centimeter, 

and  is  the  area  contained  in  a  square,  each  of  whose  sides  is 
one  centimeter  in  length. 

1  square  centimeter  equals  .155  square  inch. 
1  square  inch  equals  6.45  square  centimeters. 

2269.  The  unit  of  volume  is  the  cubic  centimeter, 

and  is  the  volume  contained  in  a  cube,  each  of  whose  edges 
is  one  centimeter  in  length. 

1  cubic  centimeter  equals  .06102  cubic  inch. 
1  cubic  inch  equals  16.387  cubic  centimeters. 

2260.  The  unit  of  velocity,  or  the  rate  at  which  a 
body  moves  from  one  position  to  another,  is  defined  as  the 
velocity  of  a  body  moving  through  unit  distance  (one  centi- 
meter) in  unit  time  (one  second).  The  unit  of  velocity  is, 
therefore,  one  centimeter  per  second. 

Note. — ^The  word //fr  in  such  expressions  denotes  that  the  quantity 
named  before  it  is  to  be  divided  by  the  quantity  named  after  it.  Thus. 
to  compute  the  velocity  in  centimeters  per  second^  divide  the  number 
of  centimeters  by  the  number  of  seconds. 

2261.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is  that  accelera- 
tion which  imparts  unit  velocity  to  a  body  in  unit  time,  or 
an    acceleration    of    one    centimeter-per-second   per 

second*  The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  imparts  in  one 
second  a  velocity  considerably  greater  than  this,  for  the 
velocity  it  imparts  to  falling  bodies  is  about  981  centimeters 
per  second  (or  about  32.2  feet  per  second).  The  value 
differs  slightly  in  different  latitudes.     At  New  York  City 
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the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  ^=  980.26  ;  at  the  Equator, 
^=  978.1 ;  at  the  North  Pole,  ^=  983.1. 

2262.  The  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne,  and  is  that  force 
which,  acting  on  a  mass  of  one  gram  for  one  second,  gives  to 
it  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second.  For  an  example 
of  force  and  the  application  of  the  unit  of  force,  see  Art. 
2214. 

2263*  The  unit  of  ivork  is  the  ertc,  and  is  that 
amount  of  work  performed  when  a  force  of  one  dyne  is 
overcome  through  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  ;  that  is, 
the  work  done  in  pushing  a  body  through  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter  against  a  force  of  one  dyne  ;  the  unit  of  work, 
the  ers,  therefore  equals  one  dyne  centimeter* 

2264.     The  unit  of  energy  is  also  the  erg ;  for  the 

energy  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  work  it  can  do.     The 
unit  of  energy,  the  erg,  is  therefore  also  one  dyne  centi« 


2266.  The  unit  of  poinrer  has  no  particular  name  in 
the  C.  G.  S.  system.  It  is  defined  as  the  rate  of  doins 
"work,  and  is  hence  equal  to  one  erg-per-second. 

2266*  The  unit  of  lieat  (sometimes  called  a  calorie) 
is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  warm  one  gram  mass  of 
water  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

2267*     The  unit  of  electric-current  »trenfl:tli  is  a 

current  of  such  a  strength  that  when  passing  through  a  cir- 
cuit one  centimeter  in  length,  arranged  in  an  arc  having  a 
radius  of  one  centimeter,  it  will  exert  a  force  of  one  dyne  on 
a  unit  magnet  pole  placed  at  the  center.    (Sec  Art.  2379.) 

2268.  The  unit  of  quantity  of  an  electric  cur« 
rent  is  that  quantity  which  is  conveyed  by  unit  current  in 
one  second. 

2269.  The  unit  of  difference  of  potential  (or  of 
electromotive  force)  is  defined  as  the  work  done  on  a 
unit  of  electricity  ;  hence  unit  difference  of  potential  exists 
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between  two  points  when  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  one 
erg  of  work  to  bring  a  unit  of  +  electricity  from  one  point 
to  the  other  against  the  electric  force. 

2270.  The  unit  of  resistance  is  that  resistance 
which  a  conductor  possesses  when  unit  diflference  of  poten- 
tial between  its  two  ends  will  allow  a  current  of  unit 
strength  (that  is,  one  unit  of  quantity  per  second)  to  flow 
through  it. 

PRACTICAI.  UNITS. 

227  !•  Several  of  the  above  absolute  units  would  be  in- 
conveniently large  and  others  inconveniently  small  for  prac- 
tical use.  The  following  practical  units  have  therefore  been 
adopted  and  named  after  distinguished  men  of  science,  such 
as  Ampere,  Coulomb,  Volta,  Olim,  Joule,  and  "Watt. 


THB  AMPBRB. 

2272*  The  practical  unit  of  electric  current  is  the 
ampere.  The  ampere  is  smaller  than  the  absolute  unit  of 
current.     (Art.  2267.) 

1  absolute  unit  equals  10  amperes. 
1  ampere  equals  -^  absolute  unit. 

2273.  The  strength  of  an  electric  current  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  continuously 
every  second,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  rate  of  flow  of 
electricity,  just  as  the  current  expressed  in  gallons  per 
minute  is  the  rate  of  flow  in  liquids.  When  one  practical 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  flowing  every  second,  continu- 
ously, then  the  rate  of  flow  or  the  strength  of  the  current  is 
one  ampere  ;  if  two  unit  quantities  are  flowing  continuously 
every  second,  then  the  strength  of  the  current  is  two 
amperes,  and  so  on.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  number 
of  amperes  whether  the  current  flows  for  a  long  period  or 
for  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  ;  if  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity that  would  flow  in  one  second  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  then  the  strength  of  current  in  amperes  is  the  same. 
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2274.  Electricity  possesses  neither  weight  nor  extent 
sion^  and,  therefore,  an  electric  current  can  not  be  measured 
by  the  usual  methods  adopted  for  measuring  liquids  or 
gases.  In  liquids  the  strength  of  current  is  determined  by 
measuring  or  weighing  the  actual  quantity  of  the  liquid 
which  has  passed  between  two  points  in  a  certain  time  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  time.  The  strength  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  on  the  contrary,  is  determined  directly  by  the 
effect  it  produces^  and  the  actual  quantity  of  electricity  which 
has  passed  between  two  points  in  a  certain  time  is  after- 
wards calculated  by  multiplying  the  strength  of  the  current 
by  the  time. 

The  principal  effects  produced  by  an  electric  current  are 
magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, and  heating  and  luminous  effects;  of  these,  the  two 
most  generally  used  for  measuring  are:  (1)  its  action  before 
a  magnetic  needle,  and  (2)  its  chemical  actions.  These 
methods  will  be  treated  upon  in  detail  in  the  section  on 
Electrical  Measurements  ;  the  following,  however,  will  give 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  methods  used  in  measuring 
electric  currents,  and  also  one  mode  of  determining  the 
value  of  one  ampere  : 

2275.  A  current  of  electricity,  when  passing  through 
water,  decomposes  it  into  its  two  elements,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  water  decomposed  is  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing,  and  also  to  the  time 
during  which  it  flows.  For  example,  if  a  current  of  two 
amperes  flowing  for  one  second  decomposes  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  then  a  current  of  four  amperes  flowing 
for  one  second  will  decompose  tzvice  that  quantity,  and  if  it 
flows  for  two  seconds  it  will  decompose  four  times  the 
original  quantity.  Consequently,  a  unit  strength  of  current 
can  be  conventionally  adopted  by  agreeing  that  it  is  that 
strength  of  current  which  will  decompose  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  in  a  certain  time,  and  agreeing  furthermore  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  and  the  time. 
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2276.  By  universal  agreement,  one  ampere  is  that 
strength  of  current  which  will  decompose  .00009324  gram 
or  .0014388  grain  of  water  in  one  second. 

Rule. — To  find  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  in 
amperes  by  the  decomposition  of  water ^  divide  the  weight  of 
the  quantity  of  water  decomposed  by  the  time  in  seconds  re- 
quired to  decompose  it ;  if  the  moss  of  water  is  expressed  in 
grams ^  divide  the  quotient  by  .0000932 Jf,;  but  if  expressed  in 
grains^  divide  by  .0014388. 

Let  W  =  weight  of  water  decomposed  in  grams  ; 
w  =  weight  of  water  decomposed  in  grains  ; 
/    =  time  in  seconds  required  for  decomposition  ; 
C   =  current  in  amperes. 

Then  the  strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  is  given  by 

the  formulas: 

W 
^  /  X  .00009324'  V"*®! .) 

^  w 

^  /X.  0014388'  (402.) 

2277.  Rule. — To  find  the  quantity  of  water  which  an 
electric  current  of  a  given  strength  can  decompose  in  a  given 
time^  multiply  the  strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  by  the 
time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flows ;  if  the 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  expressed  in  grams ^  multiply  the 
product  by  .0000932 If,;  but  if  in  grains,  multiply  by  .00H388. 

Let  q  =  quantity  of  water  in  grams  ; 
q'  =  quantity  of  water  in  grains  ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  of  cui  rent  flow  ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes. 

Then  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  decomposed  by 
a  current  of  C  amperes  in  /  seconds  is  given  by  the  for- 
mulas : 

q  =  .00009324  C  t.  (403.) 

q'  =  .0014388  C  t.  (404.) 

Example.— The  current  from  a  voltaic  cell  decomposes  water  at  the 
rate  of  1.29492  gndns  per  hour ;  what  is  the  strength  of  current  in 
amperes? 
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Solution.-*   1  hour  =  8,600  seconds.  By  formula  402,  the  strength 

of  current 

^  1.29492 

^=  8,600  X  .001488^  =  '^  ampere.    Ans. 

ExAicPLB.— Find  the  number  of  grains  of  water  decomposed  hi 
8  hours  by  a  current  of  .6  ampere. 

Solution. —    3  hours  r=  10,800  seconds.      By  formula  404»  the 
quantity  of  water  decomposed 

/  =  .0014888X.6X  10,800  =  9.8284  grahis.    Ana. 


THB  COULOMB. 

2278.  The  practical  unit  of  quantity  of  an  electric 
current  is  the  coulomb. 

The  coulomb  is  smaller  than  the  absolute  unit  of  quantity 
of  current.     (Art.  2268.) 

1  absolute  unit  equals  10  coulombs. 
1  coulomb  equals  -^  absolute  Unit. 

2279.  Relation  of  Ampere  and  Coulomb. — ^The 
relation  of  the  ampere  and  the  coulomb  may  be  made  clear 
by  the  water-flow  analogy  : 

When  a  curretit  of  water  flaws  through  a  pipe^  then  the 
current  must  have  a  certain  fixed  strength^  if  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  delivered  at  any  point  in  a  given 
time. 

When  a  curreftt  of  electricity  floius  through  a  conductor^ 
then  the  current  must  have  a  certain  fixed  ampere  strength, 
if  a  definite  number  of  coulombs  of  current  is  to  be  delivered 
at  any  point  in  a  given  time, 

2280.  The  coulomb  may  he  fur  t  lie  r  defined  as  being  such 
a  quantity  of  electricity  as  zoonld  pass  in  one  second  through 
a  circuit  in  which  the  strength  of  the  current  is  one  ampere. 

One  coulomb  delivered  per  second  therefore  represents  a 
turrent  of  one  ampere. 

One  ajnpere  flozvitig  for  one  second  will  deliver  one  coulomb. 

2281*     \i  Q  —  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  ; 

C=  strength  of  current  in  amperes; 
/  =  time  in  seconds. 
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then,  Q^Ct.  (405.) 

By  transposition,    C=  -^  and  /  =  ^, 

Example. — Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulomtM  that  flowa 
around  a  circuit  in  1|  hours,  when  the  strength  of  current  is  12  ampere& 

Solution. — By  formula  405,  the  quantity  of  electricity 

g  =  C/  =  12  X  1.6  X  8,600  =  64,800  coulombs.    Ana. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  that  passes  in  a 
circuit  in  which  a  current  of  40  amperes  flows  for  55  seconds. 

Ans.  2,200  coulombs. 

2.  Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  that  passes  in  a 
circuit  in  which  a  current  of  13  amperes  flows  for  15  minutes. 

Ans.  11,700  coulombs. 

8.  86,000  coulombs  of  electricity  pass  through  a  closed  circuit  in 
1  hour.  If  the  flow  is  uniform  during  that  time,  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  current  ?  Ans.  10  amperes. 

4.  How  long  will  it  take  72,000  coulombs  of  electricity  to  pass  in 
a  circuit  in  which  the  strength  of  current  is  4  amperes  ?   Ajis.  5  houra 


THB  OHM. 

2282.  The  practical  unit  of  resistance  is  the  oliin* 
The  ohm  is  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance. 

(Art.  2270.) 

1  absolute  unit  equals  one-billionth  (i^oQO,000,OQo)  ""^  " 
ohm. 

1  ohm  equals  1  billion  (1,000,000,000)  absolute  units. 

2283.  The  ohm  is  the  only  unit  in  electrical  measure* 
ments  for  which  a  material  standard  can  be  adopted.  The 
basis  of  any  system  of  physical  measurements  is  generally 
some  material  standard  conventionally  adopted  as  the  unit; 
physical  measurements  in  each  system  are  made  by  compari- 
son with  the  unit  of  that  system. 

As  a  basis  for  the  measurement  of  resistance,  Siemens 
originally  proposed  a  column  of  mercury  having  a  height  of 
100  centimeters  and  a  cross-section  of  one  square  millimeter, 
at  the  temperature  of  0°  C. ;  that  is,  at  the  temperature  of 
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freezing  water.     This  column  of  mercury  he  claimed  had  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm. 

2284.  The  idea  of  utilizing  a  column  of  mercury  of 
1  square  millimeter  cross-section  at  0°  C.  as  the  practical 
unit  of  resistance  has  been  universally  adopted,  but^he 
height  of  this  column  has  never  been  exactly  determined. 
There  are,  therefore,  various  values  of  the  unit  often  found 
quoted.  The  following  list  gives  these  various  values  in 
tabular  form  with  annotations  denoting  their  use. 


TABLE  75. 

VARIOUS  VALUBS  OP  THB  OHM. 


Name. 

Height  of 

Mercury 

Column. 

Cross-Sec- 
tion of 
Mercury 
Column. 

Use. 

Siemens*  Unit. . 

100  cm. 

1  sq.  mm. 

Out  of  use,  because 
incorrect. 

British    Associa- 

tion Unit,  writ- 

ten B.  A.  U. . . 

104.8  cm. 

1  sq.  mm. 

Out  of  use,  because 
incorrect. 

Legal  Ohm  (com- 

monly     called 

Ohm) 

lOG.O  cm. 

1  scj.  mm. 

In  all  technical  meas- 
urements and  cal- 
culations, as  well 
as  in  this  Course. 

International 

Ohm 

106.3  cm. 

1  sq.  mm. 

Latest  and  most  ex- 

act  determination. 

Correct  within  v  ^^a 

5,000 

part. 

Not   yet    in    general 

use. 
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2286.  The  relative  values  of  these  units  are  given  by 
the  following  list : 

1  legal  ohm        =  1.0112  B.  A.  U, 

1  legal  ohm        =  1.0600  Siemens'  Unit, 

1  B.  A.  U.  =    ,9889  legal  ohm. 

1  B.  A.  U.  =  1.0483  Siemens*  Unit. 

1  Siemens*  Unit  =    .9540  B.  A.  U. 

1  Siemens*  Unit  =    .9434  legal  ohm, 

2286.  As  stated  in  Table  75,  the  legal  ohm,  commonly 
called  the  olmi,  is  used  as  yet  in  all  technical  measure- 
ments and  throughout  this  Course,  so  that  when  the  ohm  is 
mentioned  we  understand  thereby  the  resistance  of  a  column 
of  mercury  106  cm.  (or  41.7323  inches)  high,  having  a  cross- 
section  of  1  sq.  mm.  (or  .00155  sq.  in.)  at  0°  C.  (or  32**  F.). 

2287.  It  very  often  occurs  in  practical  work  that  ex- 
ceedingly small  resistances  are  to  be  measured,  for  which 
the  ohm  as  a  unit  causes  unnecessary  labor,  because  so 
very  large.  The  absolute  unit  of  resistance,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  too  small  to  do  very  well.  Therefore,  to  facilitate 
calculations  and  measurements,  a  unit  is  used  for  such  work 

having  the  value  of  one-millionth  I  |  of  an  ohm. 

2288.  This  derived  practical  unit  is  called  the  microtmi* 
Therefore,  to  express  the  resistance  in  viicrohins^  multiply 
the  resistance  in  ohms  by  1,000,000;  and,  conversely,  to  ex- 
press the  resistance  in  ohms,  divide  the  resistance  in  microhms 
by  1,000,000.     For  example,  .75  ohm  =  .75  X  1,000,000  = 

750,000  microhms,  or  750,000  microhms  =     ^     '         =  ,75 
ohm. 

2289*  Another  similarly  derived  practical  unit  is  the 
meffolmi,  devised  to  facilitate  calculations  and  measure- 
ments of  exceedingly  large  resistances,  and  is  equal  to  1,000,- 
000  ohms.  Therefore,  to  express  the  resistance  in  viegohvis^ 
divide  the  resistance  in  ohms  by  1,000,000;  and,  conversely. 
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to  express  the  resistance  in  ohms,  multiply  the  resistance  in 
megohms  by  1,000,000. 

For  example,  850,000  ohms  =         '        ■  =  .85  megohm,  or 

.85  megohm  =  .85  X  1,000,000  =  850,000  ohms. 

The  megohm  is  used  mainly  in  the  determination  of  the 
resistance  of  non-conductors  and  insulators. 


BXAMPLB8  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  microhms  of  .00425  ohm. 

Ans.  4,250  microhma 

2.  Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  ohms  of  375  microhms. 

Ans.   .000876  ohm. 

8.    Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  megohms  of  4,560,000  ohms. 

Ans.  4.56  megohms. 
4k    Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  ohms  of  62.5  megohms. 

Ans.  62,500,000  ohms. 

RBSISTANCB. 

2290.  The  resistance  which  all  substances  offer  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  is  one  of  the  most  important 
quantities  in  electrical  measurements.  Resistance  is  that 
attribute  of  a  conductor  or  of  a  circuit  which  determines  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current  that  can  be  sent  through 
the  conductor  or  the  circuit,  around  wliich  a  constant  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  maintained,  as  shown  by  Ohm^s  law, 
Art.  2263. 

2291*  If  a  given  conductor  offers  a  resistance  of  2  ohms 
to  a  current  of  1  ampere,  it  offers  the  same  amount,  no  more 
nor  no  less,  to  a  current  of  10  amperes.     Hence  we  have  the 

Rule. —  The  resistance  of  a  given  conductor  is  always  cott' 
stant  at  the  same  temperature^  irrespective  of  the  strength  of 
current  flowing  through  it  or  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
current, 

2292.  When  it  is  required  to  find  the  resistance  of  a 
conductor  of  which  the  length  is  varied,  though  all  other 
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conditions  remain  unchanged,  the  following  formula  may 
be  used : 

r,tr^::  I, :  /„  or  r,  =  ?J-^.'        (406.) 

In  this  f ormulay 

r,  =  the  original  resistance; 

r,  =  the  required  or  changed  resistance; 

/j  =  the  original  length ;  - 

/,  =  the  changed  length. 

2203«  As  in  all  examples  of  proportion,  the  two  lengths 
must  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit.     We  then  have  the 

Rule. — T/ie  resistance  of  a  given  conductor  increases  as 
the  length  of  the  conductor  increases ;  that  is^  the  resistance 
of  a  conductor  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length. 

Example. — Find  the  resistance  of  1  mile  of  copper  wire,  if  the 
resistance  of  10  feet  of  the  same  wire  is  .013  ohm. 

Solution. —   rj  =  .013  ohm ;  A  =  10  feet,  and  /«=  1  mile  =  5,280  feet 
Then,  by  formula  406,  the  required  resistance 

.013X5,280     «Qfl.    •  A 

r%  = ~p —  =  6.864  ohms.    Ans. 

Example. — Find* the  resistance  of  11  in.  of  a  German  silver  wire,  If 
the  resistance  of  100  feet  of  the  same  wire  is  2.4  ohms. 

Solution.—    rj  =  2.4  ohms  ;  /»  =  100  X  12  =  1,200  in. ;  /,  =  11  in. 
By  formula  406,  the  required  resistance 

24x11 
r,  =  ±l^ii  =  .022  ohm.    Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

2204*     1.     Find  the  resistance  per  foot  of  a  wire,  if  the  resist- 
ance of  1  mile  of  the  wire  is  14.75  ohms.  Ans.  .002793  ohm. 

2.     If  the  resistance  of  18  in.  of  a  certain  piece  of  wire  is  .027  ohm, 
what  is  the  resistance  of  1,020  feet  of  the  same  wire  ?    Ans.  18.86  ohms. 


2206«  If  the  sectional  area  of  a  conductor  is  increased, 
and  other  conditions  remain  unchanged,  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  will  be  decreased.  For  instance,  if  the  sec- 
tional area  be  doubled  the  resistance  is  halved,  and,  con- 
versely, if  the  sectional  area  is  halved  the  resistance  is 
doubled.      The  resistance  of  a  conductor,  therefore,  grows 
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with  decreasing  sectional  area,  and  diminishes  with  increas- 
ing sectional  area.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  general 
rule : 

2296«  Rule. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  varies  in- 
versely as  its  sectional  area. 

The  value  of  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  for  any  change 
in  its  sectional  area  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
formula  : 


/■  ^ 


r, :  r,  ::  a, :  ^r, ,  or  r,  =  -^.  (407*) 

In  this  formula, 

r,  =  the  origin^  resistance ; 
r,  =  the  required  resistance; 
a^  =  the  original  sectional  area ; 
a^  =  the  changed  sectional  area. 

Example. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  whose  sectional  area  is 
.025  sq.  in.  is  .82  ohm  ;  what  would  be  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
if  its  sectional  area  were  increased  to  .125  sq.  in.,  other  conditions 
remaining  unchanged  ? 

Solution. —  n  =  .32  ohm  ;  ax  =.025  sq.  in.,  and  tfa=:.125  sq.  in. 
Then,  by  formula  407,  the  required  resistance 

ra  =  '*  ^      '  —  =  .064  ohm.    Ans. 

Example. — The  sectional  area  of  a  conductor  is  .01  sq.  in.  and  its 
resistance  is  1  ohm  ;  if  its  sectional  area  is  decreased  to  .001  sq.  in.,  and 
other  conditions  remain  unchanged,  what  will  be  its  resistance  ? 

Solution. —  ri  =  1  ohm  ;  ax  =  .01  sq.  in.,  and  a%  =  .001  sq.  in. 
By  formula  407,  the  required  resistance 

ra  =  —  r~  =  10  ohms.     Ans. 

2297.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  independent  of 
the  shape  of  its  cross-section.  For  example,  this  cross- 
section  may  be  of  circular,  square,  rectangular,  or  irregular 
shape;  if  the  sectional  area  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the 
resistances  will  be  the  same,  other  conditions  being  similar. 
When  comparing  the  resistances  of  copper  wires  of  circular 
cross-section,  it  is  usually  simpler  to  express  the  copper  wire 
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^  its  diameter  than  by  its  area.  The  sectional  area  of  any 
*^^ular  cross-section  is,  however,  proportional  to  the  square 
5  the  diameter;  for  the  sectional  area  =  diameter*  X  .7854. 
^c  therefore  have  the  rule : 

2298.  Tiie  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  circular  crosS'^ 
Miction  is  inversely  proportiotial  to  the  square  of  its  diameter. 

Formula  407  may,  therefore,  be  newritten  as  follows: 

r,  :  r,  ::  d^ :  />»,  or  r.  =  ^^.  (408.) 

In  this  formula, 

r,  =  the  original  resistance ; 
r,  =  the  required  resistance; 
D=  the  original  diameter; 
d  =  the  changed  diameter. 

Example. — The  resistance  of  a  round  copper  wire  .12  in.  in  diame- 
ter is  .64  ohm  ;  find  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  when  its  diameter 
Is  increased  to  .24  in.,  the  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged. 

Solution. —    ri  =  .64  ohm  ;  D  =  .12  in.,  and  ^=  .24  in. 
Then,  by  formula  408,  the  required  resistance 

.64X.12«       .^    ,  . 

^t  = K7^ —  =  .16  ohm.    Ana* 

Example. — ^The  diameter  of  a  round  wire  is  .1  in.  and  its  resistance 
is  2  ohms  ;  what  would  be  its  resistance  if  its  diameter  were  decreased 
to  .02  in.,  and  the  other  conditions  remained  unchanged  ? 

Solution. —    r,  =  2  ohms  ;  Z>  =  .1  in.,  and  </=  .02  in. 
By  formula  408,  the  required  resistance 

2X.1*      2X.01      ^^    ,  . 

''•  =  -":o25r  =  -70004=^°^°^^    ^"^ 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

The  resistance  of  a  piece  of  round  copper  wire  .001  in.  in  diameter 
uid  I'foot  long  is  10.8  ohms  ;  use  the  same  quality  of  copper,  and 
solve  the  following  problems  : 

1.  Find  the  resistance  of  1,200  feet  of  round  copper  wire  .102  in.  in 
diameter.  Ans.  1.2457  ohms. 

2.  Find  the  resistance  of  1  mile  of  round  copper  ^  in.  in  diameter. 

Ans.  8.6495  ohms. 

8.  Find  the  resistance  of  1,500  feet  of  square  copper  wire  .1  in.  on  a 
ride.  Ans.  1.2723  ohms. 
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4  Find  the  resistance  of  100  yards  of  copper  wire  .12  in.  wide  by  .09 
In.  thick.  .    Ans.  .23562  ohm. 

NoTB. — The  temperature  of  the  copper  in  all  the  above  problems  is 
assumed  to  be  equal.  

2299.  Tbe  Resistance  of  Metals. — It  was  stated  in 
Art.  2216  that  the  resistance  varies  in  fiifferent  sub- 
stances; that  is,  one  substance  offers  a  higher  resistance  to 
a  current  of  electricity  than  another.  In  order  to  compare 
the  resistances  of  different  substances,  however,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pieces  to  be  measured  must  be  equal.  For,  by 
changing  its  dimensions,  a  good  conductor  may  be  made  to 
offer  the  same  resistance  as  an  inferior  one.  Under  like 
conditions,  annealed  silver  offers  the  least  resistance  of 
all  known  metals  or  conductors.  Soft  annealed  copper 
comes  next  on  the  list,  and  then  follow  all  other  metals  and 
conductors. 

2300.  The  resistance  of  a  given  conductor,  however, 
is  not  always  constant;  it  changes  with  the  temperature, 
and  also  with  .the  physical  condition  of  the  conductor.  In 
all  metals  the  resistance  increases  as  the  temperature  rises; 
in  liquids  and  carbons  the  resistance  decreases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises;  and  in  non-conductors  the  resistance  de- 
creases as  the  temperature  rises.  The  amount  of  variation 
in  the  resistance  caused  by  a  change  in  temperature  will  be 
treated  upon  imder  P^lectrical  Measurements;  it  is  a  small 
factor,  and  can  be  neglected  for  the  present. 

2301*  A  list  of  the  common  metals  is  given  in  Table  76 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  resistances,  beginning  with 
silver  as  offering  the  least  resistance.  The  first  column  of 
figures  gives  the  actual  resistance  in  microhtns  of  1  cubic 
inch  of  the  corresponding  metal  at  o2°  Falircnlicit,  or  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  By  the  resistance  of  1  cubic  inch 
is  meant  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  the  conductor,  the 
length  of  which  is  1  inch,  and  whose  sectional  area  is  1  sq. 
in.  Therefore,  the  resistance  of  anv  conductor  of  known 
dimensions  which  is  made  of  one  of  the  metals  in  the  list 
can  be  determined  by  applying  the  formulas  in  Arts.  2296 
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and  2298*  The  second  column  of  figures  gives  the  rela- 
tive resistances  of  the  different  metals  compared  with  silver. 
For  example,  the  resistance  of  mercury  is  62.73  times  the 
resistance  of  silver,  or  the  resistance  of  iron  is  6.46  times 
the  resistance  of  silver. 

TABLE  76. 


Name  of  Metal. 


Silver,  annealed  .... 
Copper,  annealed . . . . 
Silver,  hard  drawn. . 
Copper,  hard  drawn  . 

Gold,  annealed 

Gold,  hard  drawn. . . , 
Aluminum,  annealed 

Zinc,  pressed 

Platinum,  annealed. 

Iron,  annealed 

Nickel,  annealed. ... 

Tin,  pressed 

Lead,  pressed 

German  Silver 

Antimony,  pressed. . 

Mercury 

Bismuth,  pressed  ... 


Resistance 

in  Microhms 

Relative 

of  1  Cii.  In. 

Resistance. 

at  32^  F. 

.5921 

1.000 

.G292 

1.063 

.G433 

1.086 

.G433 

1.086 

.8102 

1.369 

.8247 

1.393 

1.1470 

1.935 

2.2150 

3.741 

3.5650 

6.022 

3.8250 

6.460 

4.9070 

8.285 

5.2020 

8.784 

7.7280 

13.050 

8.2400 

13.920 

13.0800 

23.600 

37.1500 

62.730 

51.G500 

87.230 

BXAMPL.ES  FOR   PUACTICE. 

1.  Find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  column  of   mercury 
70  inches  high  and  .03  inch  in  diameter.  Ans.  1.3244  ohms. 

2.  Find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of   1,000  feet  of  round  German 
silver  wire  .2  inch  in  diameter.  Ans.  3. 1476  ohms. 

3.  Find  the  resistance  in  microhms  of  a  cubic  foot  of  bismuth, 
pressed.  Ans.  4.3042  microhms. 

4.  Find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  1  mile  of  square  iron  wire  (an- 
nealed) .1  inch  on  a  side.  Ans,  24.2852  ohms. 
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2302.  In  a  simple  voltaic  cell,  the  internal  resistance, 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  two  plates  and  the  electrolyte, 
is  of  great  importance,  for  it  determines  the  maximum 
strength  of  current  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  the 
cell.  In  the  common  forms  of  cells,  the  internal  resistance 
may  be  excessively  large,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  elec- 
trolyte, the  relative  resistance  of  ordinary  liquids  used  as  elec- 
trolytes being  from  1  to  20  million  times  that  of  the  common 
metals.  In  liquids,  as  in  all  conductors,  the  resistance  in- 
creases as  the  length  of  the  circuit  increases,  and  diminishes 
as  its  sectional  area  increases.  Consequently,  the  internal 
resistance  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  is  reduced  by  decreasing 
the  distance  between  the  two  plates  or  elements  and  by 
increasing  their  active  surfaces. 

The  internal  resistance  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  cells 
varies  from  about  .2  to  20  ohms. 


THE  VOLT. 

2303.  The  practical  imit  of  electromotive  force,  or 
difference  of  potential,  is  the  volt. 

The  volt  is  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  electromo- 
tive force.     (Art.  2269.) 

1     absolute     unit     equals     one     one-hundred-millionths 


(ioo;okooo-)  ^^ ""  ^■"''- 


1  volt  equals  one  hundred  million  (100,000,000)  absolute 
units. 

2304*  The  volt  may  be  further  defined  as  being  that 
E,  M,  F.  which  ivill  cause  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  flaw 
against  the  resistance  of  one  ohm, 

2305*  The  volt  is  the  measure  of  the  electromotive 
force,  which  has  been  defined  and  explained  in  Arts.  2242 
and  2252. 

The  various  terms  electromotive  force,  pressure, 
difference  of  potential,  and  voltas:e  are,  in  general, 
used  to  signify  the  same  thing;  namely,  that  force  which 
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tends  to  move  a  current  of  electricity  against  the  resistance 
of  a  conductor. 

2306.  The  maximum  difference  of  potential  developed 
by  any  voltaic  couple  (see  Art.  2243)  placed  in  any  electro- 
lyte is  about  2.25  Volts  ;  in  the  common  forms  of  cells,  the 
difference  of  potential  developed  averages  from  .75  to  1.75 
volts. 

2307.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  E.  M.  F 
in  any  circuit  is  made  by  applying  Ohm's  law  (see  Art. 
2253),  which  gives  the  E.  M.  F.  accurately  when  the  re- 
sistance and  current  are  known.  Measuring  instruments, 
which  will  be  described  under  Electrical  Measurements, 
have  been  devised  upon  the  principle  of  Ohm's  law,  to 
indicate  the  E.  M.  F.  directly. 


OHM*S  LrAW^  APPLIED  TO  CLOSED  CIRCUITS. 

2308.  Ohm's  law,  as  shown  in  Art.  2253,  expresses 
the  relation  between  the  three  fundamental  units  of  resist- 
ance, electrical  pressure,  and  current.  If  any  two  of  these 
values  are  known,  the  third  is  found  by  solving  the  simple 
equation  of  their  -relation.  Before  applying  this  law,  how- 
ever, the  following  four  facts  should  be  carefully  noted  : 

2309.  \.*--The  strength  of  a  current  (C)  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  a  closed  circuity  except  in  the  case  of  divided 
circuits, 

II. — ///  the  case  of  a  divided  circuity  the  sum  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  separate  branches  is  ahuays  equal  to  the  current 
in  the  main  or  undivided  circuit, 

III. —  The  resistance  (R)  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuity that  is^  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  internal  circuit 
and  of  the  external  circuity  or  its  equivalent . 

IV. —  The  electromotive  force  (/:)  /;/  a  closed  circuit  is  the 
total  generated  difference  of  potential  in  that  circuit. 

The  law  may  now  be  stated  by  the  following  rules  and 
formulas: 
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2310«  Rule  I. —  The  strength  in  amperes  of  a  current 
(C)  flowing  t?t  a  closed  circuit,  when  the  electromotive  force 
{E)  and  the  total  resistance  (R)  are  knozun,  is  found  by  divi- 
ding the  electromotive  force  in  volts  by  the  total  resistance  in_ 
ohms ;  that  isy 

^  electromotive  force  ^      E  ,^^^k 

^"■•'■«"'  =  — FiiiiuHHi — '  ">'  ^ =:^-      (*o»-) 

Rule  II. — The  total  resistatice  (R)  in  ohms  of  a  closed  cir- 
cuity when  the  electromotive  force  (E)  a?id  the  current  (C)  ^ 
are  known,  is  found  by  dividing  the  elect ro^notive  force  in 
volts  by  the  current  in  amperes ; .  that  is, 

-.     .  ^  electromotive  force  „      E         , m^^\ 

Resistance  = ,  or  A  =-7;^        (410«) 

current  C 

Rule   III. — The  total  electromotive  force  {E)    in   volts 
developed  in  a  closed  circuit,  when  the  current  ((7)  and  the 
total  resistance  (R)  are  known,  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
current  in  amperes  by  the  total  resistance  in  ohms ;  that  is^ 
Electromotive  force  =  current  X  resistance,  or 

E^CR.  (411.) 

2311*  The  following  examples  show  the  application  of 
Ohm's  law  as  given  by  the  formulas  of  the  preceding 
article: 

Example. — What  current  can  be  made  to  flow  through  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  if  an  E.  M.  F.  of  100  volts  is  applied  ? 

Solution. —  -£"=100;  7v*  =  10  ;  hence,  by  formula  409,  the  re- 
quired current 

C  =  -:rT-  =  10  amperes.     Ans. 

Example. — What  resistance  can  be  overcome  by  a  current  of  50 
amperes,  if  the  electromotive  force  is  500  volts  ? 

Solution. —  C=  50;  ^=  500;  hence,  by  formula  410,  the  required 
resistance 

/c  =-^,  =  10  ohms.     Ans. 
oO 

Example. — What  voltage  is  required  in  send  a  current  of  2r)  amperes 
through  a  resistance  of  4  ohms  ? 

Solution. —    C=  25  ;  7?  =  4  ;  hence,  by  formula  41 1,  the  required 

voltage 

£"  =  25  X  4  =  100  volts.     Ans. 
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Example. — The  two  electrodes  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  are  connected 
together  by  a  copper  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  is  1  ohm.  If  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  cell  is  4  ohms  and  the  electromotive  force 
developed  is  2  volts,  what  is  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  ? 

Solution. — Let  r/  =  the  internal  resistance  and  re  =  the  external 
resistance ;  that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire.    Then, 

^  =  r#  +  r«  =  4  +  1  =  5. 

By  formula  409,  the  current 

E     2 
C=  -3  =  =-  =  .4  ampere  flowing  through  the  circuit.    Ans. 

Example. — The  total  electromotive  force  developed  in  a  closed 
circuit  is  1.2  volts  and  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  is  .8  ampere  ; 
find  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

Solution. — By  formula  410, 

R  =  -V  =  4  ohms.    Ans. 

.o 

Example. — ^The  internal  resistance  of  a  certain  dynamo-electric 
machine  is  10.9  ohms  and  the  external  resistance  is  73  ohms  ;  the 
voltage  of  the  machine  is  839  volts.  Find  the  strength  of  the  current 
flowing  in  the  circuit. 

Solution.—  n  =  ia9  ;  r*  =  73  ;  i?  =  10.9  -j-  73  =  83.9.  By  formula 
409, 

C  =  g^-^  =  10  amperes.     Ans. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICK. 

1.  The  current  from  a  simple  voltaic  cell  decomposes  water  at  the 
rate  of  2.58984  grains  per  hour,  and  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit 
through  which  the  current  flows  is  2  ohms.  Find  {a)  the  strength  of 
the  current,  and  (b)  the  total  electromotive  force  developed  by  the  cell. 

j(^)  .5  ampere. 
^'^^'  i  {b)  1  volt. 

2.  A  battery  of  10  cells  connected  in  series  generates  a  total  elec- 
tromotive force  of  12  volts.  If  the  resistance  of  each  cell  is  4  ohms 
and  the  resistance  of  an  external  circuit  is  8  ohms,  what  is  the  strength 
of  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  ?  Ans.  .25  ampere. 

8.     Given, 

Internal    resistance  =  4  ohms. 
Electromotive  force  =  1.5  volts. 
Current  =  .2  ampere. 
Find  the  external  resistance.  Ans.  8.5  ohms. 
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Electromotive  force  =  34  volts. 
Current  =  .8  ampere. 
If  the  estemal  resistance  is  3  times  the  iaternai,  what  i) 


DROP  OF  POTENTIAL. 

231 2<  Referring  again  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes, 
we  may  tabulate  the  analogies  as  given  in  Table  77,  a  care- 
ful study  of  which  will  do  much  to  assist  the  understanding 
of  what  is  to  follow. 

2313.  The  fourth  analogy  o£  the  table  states  that 
the  loss  of  pressure  or  E.'  M.  F.,  due  to  the  resistance 
of  conductor,  is  termed  drop  of  potential.  This  drop 
may  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  : 

Let  Fig.  913  represent  a  tank  T  of  water  with  a  hori- 
eontal  discharge-pipe  E  N,  which  is  provided  with   open 


vertical  tubes  at  (7,  l>,  tr,  etc.  If  the  outlet  at  ^V  is  closed 
the  water  in  the  vertical  tubes  will  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  ;  but  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  freely 
from  the  outlet  at  A',  then  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
tubes  will  be  represented  by  the  inclined  line  at  a',  6",  c\ 
etc.  The/rfjjtfrror //fd^of  the  water,  which  is  measured, 
by  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tubes,  decreases  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  is  flowing,  so  that  the  water 
which  leaves  the  discharge  outlet  at  A'' has  considerably  less 
pressure  than  the  water  entering  at  E, 
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TABLE  77. 

A1«AIX>GIBS  BBTTITBBN  THB  FLOTIT  OF  WATER.  AND 

BLBCTRICITY. 


I. 


IL 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Water  in  Pipes. 


Difference  of  level  tends 
to  make  water  fall 
from  the  upper  level 
to  the  lower  level. 

Difference  of  level 
hence  acts  as  a  pres- 
sure tending  to  cause 
a  flow. 

If  not  entirely  obstruct- 
ed, this  pressure  ac- 
tually produces  a  flow 
of  water. 

Some  of  this  pressure  is 
lost  by  friction  of  the 
water  against  inside 
walls  of  pipe. 

This  loss  by  friction  is 
directly  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe. 

No  quantity  of  water 
can  flow  through  a 
pipe  without  suffering 
some  loss  in  this  man- 
ner; in  other  words, 
there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  absolutely  fric- 
tionless  pipe. 


Electricity  in  Conductors. 


Difference  of  potential  tends 
to  make  electric  current 
fall  from  point  of  high  po- 
tential to  point  of  low  po- 
tential. 

Difference  of  potential  or 
E.  M.  F.,  hence  acts  as  a 
pressure  tending  to  cause 
a  flow. 

If  not  entirely  obstructed, 
this  pressure  or  E.  M.  F. 
actually  produces  a  flow  of 
current. 

Some  of  this  pressure  is  lost 
by  the  electrical  resistance 
of  the  conductor.  The  loss 
is  called  drop  of  potential. 

This  loss  or  drop  due  to  re- 
sistance is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the 
conductor,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  its  area  of 
cross-section. 

No  quantity  of  electricity 
can  flow  through  a  con- 
ductor without  suffering 
some  loss  in  this  manner  ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolutely 
resistanceless  conductor. 
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2314.  The  same  action  takes  place  in  a  current  of 
electricity  flowing  along  a  conductor,  and  can  also  be 
graphically  shown.  In  Fig,  014,  B  represents  a  voltaic 
battery  with  the  negative  electrode  connected  directly  to 
the  earth  at  E,  and  the  positive  electrode  to  a  long  con- 
ductor A  /,,  which  is  also  connected  to  the  earth  at  E', 
The  battery  may  be  regarded  as  a  machine  which  raises  the 
pressure  or  potential  of  electricity  from  zero  (or  that  of  the 
earth)  to  a  height  equal  to  the  distance  a  a' ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  distance  a  a'  represents  the  total  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery.  If  the  circuit  is  opened  or  broken  be- 
tween L  and  E  so  that  no  current  flows,  then  the  difference 
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of  potential  between  the  conductor  and  the  earth  is  the 
same  at  all  points  along  the  conductor,  and  is  represented 
by  the  distances  between  the  line  C  D  and  the  conductor 
A  L. 

But  when  a  current  is  allowed  to  flow  along  the  conductor, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  conductor  and  the 
earth  decreases  in  the  direction  in  \i.'hich  the  current  is  flow- 
ing. The  vertical  distances  b  b' ,  e  c',  dd',  etc.,  represent 
this  difference  of  potential  at  the  points  /',  r,  d,  etc.,  along 
the  conductor.  The  loss  or  drop  of  potential  is  represented 
by  the  vertical  distances  between  the  inclined  line  C  L  and 
the  horizontal  line  CD.  This  /cvj  or  dnp  also  represents 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  point  a  and  any  other 
point  along  the  conductor.     For  example,  at  h  the  differ- 
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ence  of  potential  between  the  conductor  at  that  point  and 
the  earth  is  represented  by  the  distance  h  //' ;'  the  loss  or 
drop  of  potential  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance 
between  K  and  the  horizontal  line  C  Z>,  which  distance  also 
represents  the  difference  of  potential  existing  between  the 
points  a  and  //. 

2315.  The  graphical  method  of  determining  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  is  seldom  used.  Ohm's  law  not  only 
gives  the  strength  of  the  current  in  a  closed  circuit,  but  also 
the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  along  that  circuit.  The 
difference  of  potential  {£')  in  volts  between  any  two  points 
along  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the 
current  {C)  in  amperes  and  the  resistance  {R')  in  ohms  of 
that  part  of  the  circuit  between  those  two  points  ;  or  £ '  = 
C R\  which  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  formula  411.  E' 
also  represents  the  loss  or  drop  of  potential  in  volts  between 

the  two  points.     If  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  known, 

E' 
the  third  can  be  readily  found  ;  for,  by  transposing,  C  =-^, 

and  R  =  ^,  as  already  given  in  formulas  409  and  41 0. 

Example. — Fig.  915  represents  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  current 
of  2.5  amperes  is  flowing.    The  ^  6      - '     c     -'■'^    rf 

resistance  from  a  to  ^  is  10       T7         ,   .     '         »  '""""  ' 

ohms  ;   from  b  to  r,  15  ohms.  Fig.  915. 

and  from  r  to  </,  20  ohms.     Find  the  difference  of  potential  between 
a  and  b^  b  and  r,  c  and  d^  and  a  and  d. 

Solution. — Since,  by  formula  411,  E'  =  C R\  then 

The  difference  of  potential  between 

a  and  ^  is  2.5  X  10  =  25  volts  ; 

b  and  c  is  2.5  X  15  =  37.5  volts  ; 

c  and  ^  is  2.5  X  20  =  50  volts  ; 

a  and  ^is  25  +  37.5  +  50  =  112.5  volts; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  loss  or  drop  in  potential  between  a  and  d  is 
112.5  volts. 

2316*  In  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
current  flow  from  the  source  a  long  distance  to  some  electric 
receptive  device,  and  return  without  causing  an  excessive 
drop  or  loss  of  potential  in  the  conductors  leading  to  and 
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U\\\\\  the  two  places.  In  such  circuits,  the  greater  part  of 
tho  total  generated  electromotive  force  is  expended  in  the 
irrrptive  device  itself,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  is  lost 
in  tlio  rest  of  the  circuit.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  cus- 
ttMuary  to  decide  upon  a  certain  drop  or  loss  of  potential 
hrforchand,  and  from  that  and  the  current  calculate  the 
rrsistance  of  the  two  conductors. 

KxAMiM.K. — It  is  desired  to  transmit  a  current  of  10  amperes  to  an 
rlt*i'trii'ji!  device  situated  1,000  feet  from  the  source;  the  total  generated 
IC.  M.  F.  is  110  volts,  and  only  5,*^  of  this  potential  is  to  be  lost  in  the 
« (tndurtors  leading  to  and  from  the  two  plants.  Find  (a)  the  total 
rrNiHtunoe  of  the  two  conductors,  and  (d)  the  resistance  per  foot  of  the 
c'lindurtors,  assuming  each  to  be  1,000  feet  long. 

Solution.—  ts^oi  110  volts  =  110  x  .05  =  5.5  volts,  which  represents 
llui  total  drop  or  loss  of  potential  on  the  two  conductors.  Let  £'  =  5.5 
voltH  ;  C'=  10  amperes,  and  /^'  =  the  total  resistance  of  the  two  con- 

(tiU'torH.     Then,  by  formula  41 0,  ^'  =yr  =  -z^  =  .55  ohm.     (a)  Ans. 

'V\w  resiHtttnce  per  foot  of  the  conductor  is  found  by  formula  406. 

In  this  case,  ri  =  .55  ohm;  /,  =  2,000  feet;  /a  =  l  foot.     Then,  the 

.55  X  1 
irbititunte  per  foot  =  r«  =  "u  ^w>  =  .000215  ohm.    (d)  Ans. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACXICB. 

t.  In  n  ]xirt  of  a  closed  circuit,  the  drop  or  loss  of  potential  caused 
h\  thi".  rrsistance  of  the  conductor  is  10  volts.  If  the  current  flowing 
\n  i  tx\\\\n-ivn,  what  is  the  resistance  of  that  p>art  of  the  circuit? 

Ans.  2.5  ohms. 

U      Tlu^  total  generated  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit  is  220  volts. 

A  » III  I  rut  i»l"  10  amperes  is  transmitted  to  and  from  a  receptive  device 

bUii.itiil   110  ft-rt  from  the  source,  with  a  loss  of  potential  of  lOj^.     (a) 

I'iinl  llu-  tutal  rrslstance  of  the  two  conductors  leading  to  and  from 

I  In-.  l\v»»  pl.urs,  and  (fi)  find  the  resistance  per  foot  of  each  conductor, 

atihiiiniii^  tat  li  tn  be  alike  and  110  feet  long. 

Ans.  ^(''^  2.3  ohms. 
.  *  ( (d)  .01  ohm  per  foot 

TOTAL  AND  AVAILABLE  E.  M.  F. 

3'«II7«  'ri\t».  (linVrtMice  of  potential  between  the  two 
nlf.il  Hull"!  nf  .1  sitnplr  voltaic*  rtill  when  no  current  is  flow- 
ing, III. It  l^l,  wlun  thr  ciniiit  \^  open,  is  always  equal  to  the 
tt)t«il   liltntnunotivc   force   developed   within   the  cell;  but 
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when  a  current  is  flowing,  that  is,  when  the  circuit  is  closed^ 
a  certain  amount  of  potential  is  expended  in  forcing  the 
current  through  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  itself. 
Consequently,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
electrodes  when  the  circuit  is  closed  is  always  smaller  than 
when  the  circuit  is  open.  This  difference  of  potential  when 
the  circuit  is  closed  is  sometimes  called  the  available  or  ex- 
ternal electromotive  force,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal 
or  total  generated  electromotive  force. 

231 8.  The  available  electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  total  generated  electromotive  force 
and  the  potential  expended  in  forcing  the  current  through 
the  internal  resistance  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  From 
Ohm's  law,  this  loss  or  drop  of  potential  in  the  cell  itself  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  internal  resistance  and  the 
strength  of  current  flowing. 

Let  E  =  total  generated  E.  M.  F. ; 
E  =  available  E.  M.  F. ; 

C  =  current  flowing  when  the  circuit  is  closed; 
Ti  =  internal  resistance  of  the  cell ; 
r«  =  an  external  resistance. 

^  The  drop  or  loss  of  potential  in  the  cell  =  Cr^  and  E*  = 

2319.  For  example,  in  a  voltaic  cell  the  total  generated 
E.  M.  F.  IS  2  volts,  and  the  internal  resistance  is  4  ohms. 
If  the  two  electrodes  are  connected  to  an  external  resistance 

§ 

of  6  ohms,  a  current  of  .2  ampere  will  flow  through  the 

circuit,    since    C= — ; = -— — :  =  .2   ampere.      The   loss 

or  drop  of  potential  in  the  cell  =:Cr^=.2x4=.8  volt. 
Then,  E'  ^  E  ^  Cr^  =  2  —  .8  =  1.2  volts,  which  is  the  elec- 
tromotive force  available  to  force  the  current  of  .2  ampere 
through  the  external  resistance  of  6  ohms,  since  Cr^  =  .2  X 
6  s=  1.2  volta. 
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OHM'S  LAW  APPLIED    TO    DERIVED  CIRCUITS. 

2320«  A  derived  or  shunt  circuit  is  a  branch  or  additional 
circuit  provided  at  any  part  of  a  circuit  through  which  the 
current  branches  or  divides^  part  flowing  through  the  original 
circuit  and  part  through  the  nr<v  branch. 

A  derived  circuit  is  in  multiple  circuit  with  the  circuit 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  the  case  of  branched  circuits,  each  of  the  branches  acts 
as  a  derived  circuit  to  the  others.  Any  number  of  additional 
branches  may  thus  be  provided. 

2321.  In  treating  upon  derived  or  shunt  circuits,  only 
that  part  of  the  circuit  will  be  considered  which  is  divided 
into  branches  and  each  branch  transmitting  part  of  the  cur- 
rent; the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  closed  through 
some  electric  source;  as,  for  instance,  a  voltaic  battery. 

Before  applying  Ohm's  law  to  derived  circuits,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  meaning  of  conductivity  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  In  Art.  221 7  it  was  stated  that 
conductivity  is  the  inverse  of  resistance ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance. 

Therefore,  since  the  conductivity  is  greater  the  less  the 
resistance,  the  conductivity  may  be  defined  as  being  equal 

to  -^;  that  is,  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance. 

2322«  The  conductivity  of  any  conductor  is,  therefore, 
unity  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  conductor;  and,  con- 
versely, the  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  unity  divided  by 
the  conductivity  of  that  conductor.  For  example,  if  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit  is  2  ohms,  the  conductivity  is  repre- 
sented by  -75-  =  ^  ;  if  the  resistance  is  increased  to  4  ohms, 

the  conductivity  would  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  in  the 
first  case,  and  would  now  be  \, 

There  is  no  established  unit  of  conductivity;  it  is  used 
merely  as  a  convenience  in  calculation. 

2323.  Fig.  916  represents  a  derived  circuit  of  two 
branches. 
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liet  r^  and  r,  =  the  separate  resistances  of  the  branches, 

respectively ; 
c^  and  c^  =  the  currents  in  each  branch,  respectively ; 
C=  the  current  in  the  main  circuit. 

Then,  r,  -f-  r,  =  C. 

When  the  current  flows  from  a  to  ^,  if  the  resistances  r, 
and  r,  are  equal,  the  current  will  divide  equally  between 
the  two   branches.      Thus,  ^ 


■"^^^ 


if  a  current  of  2  amperes         C  ^     ^^    njf^  A^ 
is  flowing  in  the  main  cir-  J  \^     ^^      jT 

cuit,    1    ampere   will    flow 


through  each  branch.  ^°*  ^^' 

When  the  resistances  are  unequal,  the  current  will  divide 
inversely  as  the  respective  resistances  of  the  two  branches ; 
or,  since  the  conductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance, 
the  currertt  will  divide  in  proportion  to  their  respective  con- 
ductivities. 

In    Fig.  916  the  conductivities  of  the  two  branches   are 

—  and  — ,  respectively. 
'Therefore,  11 

tf  ^     •    v^     ••  •  .        KJl,     ~~'    —   ~~ « 

r     r  c       r 

Example. — Given  C=  60  amperes  ;  ra  =  2  ohms  ;  r«  =  8  ohms. 
Find  Cx  and  c%. 

Solution. —    —  =  — ,  or  —  =  ^,  or  ri  =  -^^    But  r,  +  r»  =  60,  or 

c%      r\  C\      A  A 

^1  =  60  — rt.      Substituting  for  the  value  of  Cx  gives  60  — ^,  =  -5^. 

Transposing  gives  5  /*>  =  120,  or  ^t  =  24  amperes.  Ans.    ^i  =  60  —  24  = 
86  amperes.  Ans. 

2324.  It  is  clear  that  two  conductors  in  parallel  will 
conduct  an  electric  current  more  readily  than  one  alone; 
that  is,  their  joint  conductivity  is  greater  than  either  of 
their  separate  conductivities  taken  alone.  This  being  the 
case,  their  resistances  must  follow  the  inverse  law;  viz., 
the  joint  resistance  of  two  conductors  in  parallel  must  be 
less  than  either  of  their  separate  resistances  taken  alone. 
Hence: 
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Rule. — If  the  separate  resistances  of  two  conductors  are 
equaly  their  Joint  resistance  when  connected  in  parallel  is  one* 
half  of  their  separate  resistance, 

2325*  When  the  separate  resistances  of  two  conductors 
in  parallel  are  unequal^  the  determination  of  their  joint 
resistance  when  connected  in  parallel  involves  some  calcu- 
lation. 

In  Ficf.  916  the  conductivities  of  the  branches  are  —  and  — . 

r  r 

I  t 

respectively. 

Their  joint  conductivity  = 1 —  =    *        '; 

their  joint  resistance  i?'  =  1  -h  ^^  "^  ^'  =    ^' ^*  .  (412.) 

Rule. —  The  joint  resistance  of  two  conductors  in  parallel 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  separate  resist atues  divided  by 
the  sum  of  their  separate  resistances. 

Example. — In  Fig.  916,  given  ri  =  4  ohms  ;  r,  =  6  ohms,  and  C=  80 
amperes.  Find  Cx  and  c%  in  the  separate  branches  and  the  joint  resist- 
ance of  the  branches  from  a  to  b, 

/"ft  ft  /• 

Solution. —    —  =  — ,  or  ri  =  -j^.     But  ri  +  ^t  =  80,  or  ^i  =  80  —  ^:t ; 

substituting,    30  —  r,  =  -j^.     Reducing   gives  10  c%  =  130,  or  c%  =  13 

amperes.     Ans.     ri  =  30  — 12  =  18  amperes.     Ans. 

By  formula  41 2,  the  joint  resistance  R'=.  — ^— ^  z=    \\    =  2.4  ohms. 
^  /'a+ri        10 

Ans 

2326.  Fig.  917  represents  a  derived  circuit  of  3  branches. 

Let  r^,  r,,  and  r,  =  the  sepa- 
rate resistances  of  the  three 
branches,  respectively ;  then, 

— *  11-1  ^  ^^ 

c«  — ,    — .    and  —  represent  the 

separate  conductivities  of  the  three  branches,  respectivdy. 

Their  loint  conductivity  = —  -•  -?— s-^ — \—i^ — !_J. 

J  "^rrr  r  r  r 

Since   the   joint  resistance   is  the   reciprocal   of   the  joint 

conductivity,  then 
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/?"'=  1  -4-  ^^  +  ^1^+^^  = !^''''''\ ,       (413.) 

the  joint  resistance  of  the  three  branches  in  parallel  from 
a  to  b.     We  have,  therefore,  the  following 

Rule. — The  Joint  resistance  of  three  or  more  conductors  in 
parallel  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  their  joint  conductivity. 

Example. — In  Fig.  917,  given  ri  =  5  ohms,  r%  =  10  ohms,  and  r,  =  20 
ohms.     Find  their  joint  resistance  from  a  to  b. 

Solution. — By  formula  413  the  joint  resistance 

j^„  _  r,  r,  r, 5x10x20 1.000  _ 

r«  r,  -f  /-,  r,  +  n  r,      (10  X  20)  4-  (5  X  20)  +  (5  X  10)        850  "" 

-=-  =  2}  ohms.     Ans. 

2327.     In  any  derived  circuit,  the  difference  of  po« 

tentlal  between  where  the  branches  divide  and  where  they 
unite  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  currents  in 
the  separate  branches  and  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel, 
as  will  be  apparent  from  consideration  of  Ohm's  law,  Art. 
231 O*  For  example,  if  the  currents  in  the  three  branches, 
Fig.  917,  are  IG,  8,  and  4  amperes,  respectively,  and  the 
joint  resistance  from  ^i  to  ^  is  2^  ohms,  then  the  difference 
of  potential  between  a  and  b  is  (16  +  8  +  4)  X  2^  =  28  X 
Y  =  80  volts. 

2328*     The  separate  currents  in  the  branches  of 

a  derived  circuit  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  difference 
of  potential  between  where  the  branches  divide  and  where 
they  unite,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  separate  resist- 
ance of  each  branch.  For  example,  in  Fig.  017  assume 
that  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  b  is  80  volts, 
and  that  the  separate  resistances  of  the  three  branches  are, 
respectively,  5,  10,  and  20  ohms.  Then  the  current  in  the 
first  branch  is  ^-  =  16  amperes;  in  the  second,  -J [J  =  8  am- 
peres, and  in  the  third,  IJ  =  4  amperes. 

2329*     The  separate  resistances  of  the  branches 

of  a  derived  circuit  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  dif- 
terence  of  potential  between  where  the  branches  divide  and 


/ 
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where  they  unite,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  separate 
currents  in  each  branch.  For  example,  in  Fig.  917  assume 
the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  ^  to  be  80  volts, 
and  the  currents  in  the  separate  branches  to  be  16,  8,  and  4 
amperes,  respectively;  then,  the  resistance  of  the  first 
branch  is  f^  =  5  ohms ;  of  the  second,  ^^  =  10  ohms,  and  of 
the  third,  J*^"-  =  20  ohms.    

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches  X  and  K  of  a  derived 
circuit  are  13  and  29  ohms,  respectively.  Find  their  joint  resistance  in 
parallel.  Ans.  8.9762  ohms. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  currents  in  two  branches  X  and  K  of  a  derived 
circuit  is  28  amperes.     If  the  separate  resistance  of  ^  is  7  ohms  and 
the  separate  resistance  of  Y  is  4  ohms,  what  is  the  separate  current  in      / 
each  branch  ?  .        \  Current  in  branch  A'  is  10.1818  amperes,  v 

'  (  Current  in  branch  Kis  17.8182  amperes. 

^.  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches  of  a  derived  circuit  > 
are,  respectively.  80,  45,  and  04  ohms.  Find  their  joint  resistance  in  / 
parallel.  Ans.  15.2881  ohms-'V 

4  The  joint  resistances  of  three  conductors  X^  V,  and  Z,  connected 
in  parallel,  is  2.5  ohms.  If  the  separate  currents  in  the  branches  are, 
respectively,  .6.  .7,  and  .8  ampere,  what  is  the  separate  resistance  of 
each  branch  ?  /  Resistance  of  branch  A"  =  8,75  ohms. 

Ans.  -j  Resistance  of  branch  V  =  7.5  ohms. 
(  Resistance  of  branch  Z'rz  6.6625  ohma 

5.  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches  -V,  K,  and  ^ of  a  de- 
rived circuit  are  2,  IJ,  anil  4  ohms.  If  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the 
three  branches  is  20  ami>eres,  what  is  the  separate  current  in  each 
branch  ?  (  12  amperes  in  branch  X, 

Ans.  ■)    8  amperes  in  branch  V. 
'    6  amperes  in  branch  Z. 


THB  JOUKK. 

2330.     The  practical  unit  of  electric  energy  or  work  is 
the  Joule. 

The  joule  is  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  energy  or 
work,  the  erg  (Arts.  2263  and  2264). 

1  absolute  unit  or  erg  equals  one-len-niillionth  I  ^^ 

part  of  a  joule. 

One  joule  equals  ten  million  (10,000,000)  absolute  units 
or  ergs. 
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BI.ECTRICAL,  l¥ORK. 

2331  •  The  joule  may  be  further  defined  as  being  that 
amount  of  energy  which  is  expended  during  the  time  of  one 
second^  by  one  ampere  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  one  ohm, 

2332*  But  1  ampere  flowing  for  1  second  =  1  coulomb 
(Art.  2280) ;  and  1  ampere  flowing  through  1  ohm  = 
1  volt  (Art.  2304);  therefore,  1  joule  may  be  defined  as 
being  that  amount  of  energy  expended  when  1  volt  propels  1 
coulomb,  or  when  1  coulomb  is  carried  through  a  distance 
between  which  the  difference  of  potential  is  1  volt. 

The  work  done,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  one  volt- 
coulomb,  just  as  in  mechanics  the  work  done  by  raising 
1  pound  through  1  foot  is  equal  to  the  foot-pound. 

2333.  This  volt-coulomb,  however,  which  is  called 
the  joule,  is  not  as  great  as  the  foot-pound,  the  relation  being 

1  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound. 

1  foot-pound  =  1.356  joules. 

We  may  now  state  the  rule  for  the  determination  of  elec- 
trical work  as  follows: 

2334*  Rule. — To  find  the  amount  of  electrical  work 
accomplished  in  joules  during  a  given  time^  multiply  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  coulombs  which  has  passed  in  the  circuit 
during  that  time  by  the  loss  or  drop  of  potential, 

2336»  This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas,  for  the  three  cases  occurring  in  practical  work: 

Let  J  =  electrical  work  in  joules; 
C=  current  in  amperes; 

/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  current  flows; 
£=  E.  M.  F.  of  circuit; 
R  =  resistance  of  circuit. 

Then,  according  to  Art.  2334, 

y  =  coulombs  X  drop. 

But,  according  to  Art.  2280,  ampere-seconds  =  cou- 
lombs ;  so  that 

J  =  amperes  X  seconds  X  drop. 
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But,  according  to  Art.  2315,  drop  =  current  X  resist- 
ance; hence, 

J  =  amperes  x  seconds  X  amperes  X  resistance, 

which  can  be  written,  by  utilizing  the  notation  given  above,  as 

/=  Cx / X  CxR; 
or,  J^ORt,        (414.) 

This  formula,  then,  gives  the  electrical  work  in  joules 
when  the  current  and  resistance  are  known. 

Example. — Find  the  amount  of  work  done  in  joules  when  a  current 
of  15  amperes  flows  for  \  hour  against  a  resistance  of  2  ohms. 

Solution. —  \  hour  =  1,800  seconds.  By  formula  41 4,  the  electrical 
work  done 

/  =  C«y?/  =  15xl5x2x  1.800  =  810,000  joules.    Ans. 

2336.  When  the  current  and  electromotwe  force  are 
known,  we  derive  the  formula  for  the  electrical  work  as 
follows : 

According  to  Art.  2334, 

J  ■=z  coulombs  X  drop. 

But  drop  =  E.  and  coulombs  (as  in  Art.  2336)  equal 
C t\  hence, 

J  =CEt.        (415.) 

This  formula  expresses  the  amount  of  the  electrical  work 
in  terms  of  current  and  drop. 

Example. — Find  the  amount  of  work  in  joules  done  in  1  hour  by 
a  current  of  25  amperes  under  an  electromotive  force  of  20  volts. 

Solution. —  1  hour  ~  8,(>(M)  seconds.    Hy  formula  415,  the  electrical 

work 

/=  CE  t  -  2.')  X  20  X  J3.mH> .- _  1 ,800,000  joules.     Ans. 

2337.  When  the  electromotive  force  and  resistance  only 
are  known,  we  j)rocced  in  a  similar  manner. 

Again,  according  to  Art.  2334, 

J  ■=.  coulombs  X  drop. 
But  coulombs  (Art.  2335)  =  C  t  andudrop  =  li\  hence, 

J^CtE. 
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But,  according  to  Ohm's  law  (Art.  2310,  formula  409)9 

E 
C=-^,  and  inserting  this  value  of  C,  we  have 

or,  ^^'T'  (41®-) 

This  formula  expresses  the  amount  of  the  electrical  work 
in  terms  of  the  E.  M.  F.  and  resistance. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  joules  in  45  min- 
utes in  a  circuit  having  200  ohms  resistance,  the  electromotive  force 
being  110  volts? 

Solution. —  45  minutes  =  2,700  seconds.  By  formula  416,  the 
electrical  work  done 

-     EU      110  X 110  X  2.700      -^Q  ortA  •     1  A 

/=  —^  = ^^ =  163,350  joules.     Ans. 

2338.  As  stated  in  Art.  2333,  the  joule  =  .  7373  foot- 
pound ;  therefore,  when  the  work  in  joules  is  known,  the 
work  in  foot-pounds  is 

F.  P.  =.7373/,         (417.) 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the 

Rule. — The  equivalent  work  done  in  foot -pounds^  when 
the  work  in  joules  is  known^  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  joules  by .  ISIS, 

Example. — Express  the  work  accomplished  in  foot-pounds  in  a 
circuit  where  a  current  of  8  amperes  flows  for  2  hours,  the  electro- 
motive force  being  10  volts. 

Solution. —  2  hours  =  7,200  seconds  =  A  By  formula  415,  the 
electrical  work  done  =/=  8  X  10  X  7,200  =  576,000  joules.  Expressed 
in  foot-pounds,  this  will  be  by  formula  417, 

F.  P.  =  .7373  X  676,000  =  424,684.8  foot-pounds.  Ans. 

Example. — Find  the  amount  of  work  done  in  foot-pounds  by  a  cur- 
rent of  4  amp>eres  flowing  for  15  seconds  against  a  resistance  of  3  ohms. 

Solution. — By  formila  414,  the  electrical  work  done  =  /=4x 
4  X  3  X  15  =  720  joules.  The  mechanical  work  done,  by  formula  417, 
in  foot-pounds  is  F.  P.  =  .7373  x  720  =  530.856  foot-pounds.    Ans. 
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RELATIONS    OP    MECHANICAL.,    BLBCTRICAL,    AND    HBAT 

BNeRGT. 

2339.  When  an  electric  current  flows  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  potential,  electrical  energy  is  expended  and  work 
is  done. 

This  energy  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  constituting  the  circuit. 

In  the  case  of  analogy  IV.,  Art.  23139  the  friction  of 
the  water  against  the  walls  of  the  pipe  produces  heat,  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner  as  heat  is  produced,  for  instance,  by 
rubbing  sandpaper  over  a  wooden  surface.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  friction  is  very  great,  and  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  hence  quickly  felt  by  the  hand,  while,  in  the  case  of 
water  against  metal  pipes,  the  friction  is  comparatively  very 
small,  and  the  heat  produced  thereby  is  not  perceptible  to 
our  sense  of  touch.  Nevertheless,  the  heat  is  there,  as  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  eners^  proves  (see  Art. 
960).  This  heat  is  dissipated  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; it  is,  therefore,  not  destroyed,  but  merely  exists  in 
another  form,  having  gone  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  air. 

2340.  Exactly  so  is  it  with  the  energy  expended  by  an 
electric  current  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor ;  that  is  t<)  say,  when  a  quantity  of  electricity  flows 
against  the  resistance  of  a  conductor,  a  certain  amount  of 
electrical  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  energy.  This 
fact  becomes  very  noticeable  at  times,  for  the  conductor  may 
become  exceedingly  hot — so  hot,  indeed,  that  unless  due 
care  is  exercised  the  wire  carrying  the  current  may  be 
melted  by  the  great  heat  produced. 

2341.  The   actual   amount   of    heat   developed  is  an 

exact  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  conductor,  and  varies  directly  as  that  resistance. 
For  example,  take  two  wires,  the  resistance  of  one  being 
twice  that  of  the  other,  and  send  currents  of  equal 
strengths  through  each.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in 
the  wire  of  higher  resistance  will  be  twice  that  developed  in 
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the  wire  offering  the  lower  resistance.  The  distinguished 
scientist  yi?///^,  after  whom  the  practical  unit  of  energy  is 
named,  made  elaborate  experiments  to  determine  exactly 
what  relation  existed  between  the  mechanical  or  electrical 
work  done  and  the  heat  thereby  generated. 

2342.  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — Joule 
found,  as  shown  in  Art.  1 148,  that  the  heat  which  is  gen- 
erated by  doing  778  foot-pounds  of  work  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 
pound  of  pure  water  1°  F.,  at  or  near  39°  F.,  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  maximum  density.  This  amount  of  heat  is  called 
one  British  Thermal  Unit  (written  B.  T.  U.). 

Therefore,  we  have  the  relation 

778  foot-pounds  =  1  B.  T.  U. 

1  foot-pound   =  .001285  B.  T.  U. 

This  relation  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat* 

2343.  Electrical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Joule's 
Lravk'. — Upon  investigating  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  an  electrical  current  when  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
a  conductor,  Joule  found  that  one  ampere  of  current  flowing 
through  one  ohm  of  resistance  during  the  time  of  one  second 
always  developed  .0009477  British  Thermal  Unit. 

He  found  furthermore  that  the  development  of  heat  was 
proportional, 

1.  To  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  ; 

2.  To  the  square  of  the  current  strength  ; 

3.  To  the  time  during  which  the  current  flows  ; 

so  that  if 

//"  =  B.  T.  U.  developed  in  the  circuit ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes  ; 
R  =  resistance  in  ohms  ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds, 

then  the  general  formula  for  the  development  of  heat  in  any 
electrical  circuit  is  given  by  what  is  called  Joule's  Lauv, 

/f  =  .0009477  C  R  /.  (418.) 
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Example. — Determine  how  many  B.  T.  U.  are  developed  in  an  elec- 
trical circuit  having  a  resistance  of  180  ohms,  through  which  a  current 
of  2  amperes  flows  for  1  minute. 

Solution. —  /  =  (M)  seconds  ;  C=  2  ;  A'  =  180  ;  hence,  by  formula 
41 8»  the  heat  units  develoj>ed  are 

//=  .0009477  X  3  X  2  X  180  X  60  =  40.94  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

2344.  Referring  back  to  Art.  2335,  we  find  that  the 
work  in  joules  performed  in  an  electrical  circuit  is  given  by 
a  formula  similar  to  formula  41 8;  in  fact,  we  find  that  the 
work  in  joules  is  proportional  to  the  same  factors  as  the 
heat  development.  This  relation  is  best  made  clear  by  solv- 
ing the  following 

Example. — Given  an  electrical  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  2  ohms, 
in  which  a  current  of  2  amix?res  flows  for  2  seconds,  determine  (a)  the 
work  in  joules  done  in  this  circuit,  and  {fi)  the  number  of  B.  T.  U. 
develoiHul  in  the  circuit. 

Solution. —  /  =  2  ;  r=  2  ;  A*  =  2  ;  then,  by  formula  414,  the  work 
in  jt)ulcs,  {<f)/=  C'«  A*  /  =  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  =  16  joules.  Ans.  And  by  for- 
mula 418,  {d)  n  =.0009477  C'«  A  /  =  .0009477  X2x2x2x2  =.0151633 
B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

2345*  We  therefore  see  that  the  circuit  of  the  prece- 
ding example  develops  .0151032  heat-unit  when  16  joules  of 
work  are  done. 

Consequently,  we  have  the  relation 

1(3  joules  =  .()lol(>32  B.  T.  U.; 
or,  1  joule   ^  .00004::  B.  T.  U. ; 

and,  conversely,  1  B.T.U.=  1,055. '^0  joules. 

Now,  since  we  know  that  .::?::$  foot-pound  of  mechanical 
work  is  equivalent  lo  1  joule  of  cicatrical,  and  since  1  joule 
of  electrical  work  ocpials  .()( )()!)!::  heat-unit,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  established  a  conii)lcte  relation  between  mechanical 
work,  electrical  work,  and  heat  energy,  so  that  any  one  of 
these  three  energies  can  be  niatlKMuatically  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  others.  These  relations  are  expressed  clearly 
by  Table  78. 

2346.  The  following  table  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
all  examples  involving  transformations  of  energy  : 
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TABLE  78. 

BPTBRGY  BQUIVALBNTS. 

Heat  Energy.  Mechanical  Energy.  Electrical  Energy, 

1.000000  B.T.U.  =  778.0000  foot-pounds  =  1,055.2000  joules. 
.001285  B.T.U.=  1.0000 foot-pound  =  1.3563 joules. 
.0009477  B.T.U.=       .7373  foot-pound   =         1.0000  joule. 

Example. — Given  an  electrical  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  3  ohms, 
through  which  a  current  of  5  amperes  flows  for  1  hour,  determine 
{a)  the  work  done  in  joules;  {d)  how  many  foot-pounds  this  work  is 
equivalent  to;  (r)  the  number  of  heat-units  developed. 

Solution. —    /  =  8,600  seconds;  C  =  5  amperes;  ^  =  3  ohms;  then, 
by  formula  414,  the  work  in  joules 

(a)  /=  C«  y?  /  =  5  X  5  X  8  X  3.600  =  270,000  joules.     Ans. 

According  to  Table  78,  1  joule  =  .7873  foot-pound;  hence, 

(fi)  270,000  X  .7373  =  199,071  foot-pounds.     Ans. 

According  to  Table  78,  1  foot-pound  is  equivalent  to  a  heat  develop- 
ment of  .001285  B.  T.  U. ;  hence, 

(<r)  199,071  X  .001285  =  255.81  B.  T.  U.    Ans. 


ELECTRICAL  POl^BR. 

2347.  The  total  amount  of  work  done  is  independent 
of  time  (see  Art.  954);  that  is  to  say,  the  total  work  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  done  in  one  minutt*  or  in  one  year.  But 
when  various  amounts  of  work,  done  in  different  times,  are 
to  be  compared  to  a  common  standard  of  power,  the  element 
of  time  must  be  considered. 

Similarly  in  the  electrical  circuit;  the  total  number  of 
joules  of  work  done  is  independent  of  the  time,  but  when 
there  are  several  circuits,  the  work  of  each  of  which  is  to 
be  compared  to  a  standard,  the  element  of  time  in  which 
this  work  is  done  must  be  considered. 

2348.  In  practical  incclianical  work  the  unit  of 
time  is  always  one  minute,  and  the  unit  which  measures  the 
work  performed  in  a  given  time  is  the  foot-pound  per 
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minute.     This  unit  is  called  the  unit  of  meclianical 
povirer. 

Power  is^  therefore^  rate  of  doing  worky  arid  hence  the 
power  exerted  can  always  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
work  done  in  foot-pounds  by  the  time  in  minutes  required 
to  do  it. 

2349*  In  practical  electrical  virork  the  unit  of 
time  is  the  second,  and  the  unit  which  measures  the  work 
performed  in  a  given  time  is  the  Joule  per  second.  This 
unit  is  called  the  unit  of  electrical  povirer,  and  has  been 
named  the  ^watt. 

Hence,  if  in  a  certain  electrical  circuit,  say  1,000  joules 
of  work  are  done  in  10  seconds,  the  power  exerted  is 
1,000  -T-  10  =  100  joules  per  second,  or  100  watts.  If  in 
another  circuit  the  same  work  is  done  in  5  seconds,  the 
power  there  exerted  is  1,000  -^  5  =  200  joules  per  second, 
or  200  watts — just  twice  as  much.  Hence,  we  say  that  the 
power  exerted  in  the  second  circuit  is  twice  that  exerted  in 
the  first  ;  and  we  understand  thereby  that  if  in  both  circuits 
work  is  done  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  second  circuit 
will  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  first. 

2350.    Equation  of  Power  for  Electrical  Circuit. — 

The  equation  or  formula  expressing  the  power  exerted  in 
any  electrical  circuit  is  determined  as  follows  : 

According  to  Art.  2349,  electrical  power  is  expressed 
by  watts  =  joules  per  second. 
But,  according  to  Art.  2333, 

joules  =  volt-coulombs,  and  hence 
joules  per  second  =  volt -coulombs  per  second. 

Therefore,  also, 

watts  =  volt-coulombs  per  second. 

Now,  according  to  Art.  2280, 

coulombs  per  second  =  amperes. 

Inserting  this  value  in  the  next  before  the  last  equation 
above,  we  have,  finally, 

watts  =  volts  X  amperes  ; 
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or,  if  rf=  total  watts  exerted  in  the  circuit  ; 

E  =  volts  of  electromotive  force  ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes, 

then,  WzziEC,  (419.) 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 

2361.  Rule. — In  every  electrical  circuit  the  power  in 
watts  is  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cur- 
rent in  amperes  by  the  electromotive  force  in  volts. 

Example. — What  is  the  power  in  watts  in  an  electrical  circuit  in 
which  .6  ampere  flows  under  a  pressure  of  110  volts  ? 

Solution. —    C=.6  ;  E=.  110  ;  hence,  by  formula  419, 

W—  ^  C  =  .6  X  110  =  66  watts.     Ans. 

236)2«  When  \}ci^  power  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  cur- 
rent and  resistance^  the  formula  is  6btained  as  follows  : 
According  to  formula  419,  we  have  W  =l  E  C,  and  accord- 
ing to  formula  41 1 ,  £  =  C R\  substituting  this  value  of 
£  =  C  R\n  formula  41 9^  we  have 

W^Cy.  CxR^C'R,         (420.) 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 

Rule* — In  every  electrical  circuit  the  power  in  zvatts  is 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the 
current  strength  in  amperes  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in 
ohms. 

Example. — Determine  the  power  expended  in  watts  in  an  electrical 
circuit  having  a  resistance  of  183.3  ohms,  through  which  a  current  of 
.6  ampere  is  flowing. 

Solution. —  C=.6  ampere  ;  ^r=  183.8  ohms  ;  hence,  by  formula 
420,  IV=  C«  y?  =  .6  X  .6  X  183.3  =  65.99  watts.     Ans. 

Note.— It  will  be  observed  that  this  result  is  the  same,  within  decimal 
limits,  as  that  obtained  from  the  example  in  Art.  2351.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  circuit. 

2363.  When  the  power  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  electro- 
motive  force  and  resistance^  the  formula  is  obtained  as 
follows:    According  to  formula  419,  we  have    JV=EC^ 

E 
and,  according  to  formula  409,  ^  =  t>-  ;  substituting  this 


\i 
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E 
vs^ue  of  C=  -^  in  formula  4199  we  have 

which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 

Rule. — In  every  electrical  circuit  the  power  in  watts  is 
equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  square  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  volts  by  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

Example. — Determine  the  power  in  watts  of  an  electrical  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  183.3  ohms  and  an  electromotive  force  of  110 
volts. 

Solution. —  ^=110  volts;  ^  =  183.8  ohms;  hence,  by  formula 
421, 

JK=-t*  =  ^^^y^4^  =  «6.0  watts.     Ans. 

Note. — Observe  that  this  is  Vi%2L\n  exactly  the  same  as  the  results 
obtained  from  the  examples  in  Arts.  2351  and  2352*  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  example  in  all  three  cases. 


BLBCTRICAL   HORSKPOl^ER. 

2354.  In  mechanical  calculations  the  foot-pound  per 

minute  is  found  too  small  a  unit  for  practical  use  ;  there- 
fore a  unit  has  been  adopted  having  the  value  of  33,000 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
power  a  stron<^  horse  can  exert.  This  unit  is,  therefore, 
named  the  horsepo^^cr.     (See  Art.  955.) 

2355.  Similarly  in  electrical  calculations  the  Joule  per 
second,  that  is,  the  watt,  is  found  too  small  a  unit  for 
practical  use  ;  therefore  a  unit  has  been  adopted  having  a 
value  exactly  ecjuivalent  to  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
horsepower.  This  unit  is  obtained  by  transforming  1  horse- 
power into  watts  as  follows  : 

1  mechanical  horsepower  —  '):),00()  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

But  33,000  foot-pounds  per  niiniUc  =  - '  '.       =  /)50  foot-pounds 

per  second.      Hence,    1  horsei)owcr  —  5o()  foot-pounds  per 

J         -I   r     4.  J  1       1  horsepower       .     , 

secona,  or  1  foot-pound  per  second  = -— .     And, 

ooO 
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according  to  Table  78,  1  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound;  hence, 

1  joule  per  second  or  1  watt  =  .7373  foot-pound  per  second, 

1  watt 
and,  hence,  1  foot-pound  per  second  =  — z«=o~- 

« to  to 

We  have,  therefore,  found  the  value  of  the  foot-pound  per 
second  expressed  both  in  horsepower  and  in  watts  ;  so  that 

^  r    ^           J                   J      1  horsepower      1  watt 
1  foot-pound  per  second  = -^ =    y^^^  , 

from  which  we  find  the  value  of 

550 
1  naechanical  horsepower  =  watts =746  watts.     (4!2!2«) 

This  value*  746  watts,  is  termed  one  electrical  horse- 
po^wer. 

2356.  The  power  exerted  in  any  electrical  circuit  may 
now  be  expressed  in  horsepower  units  by  the  following 

Rule. —  To  express  the  rate  of  doing  electrical  work  in 
horsepower  units^  find  the  number  of  watts  and  divide  the 
result  by  IJfi. 

If  H.  P.  =  horsepower; 
W-=.  watts, 

H.  P.  =  ^.         (423.) 

t 

Since  W  has  the  various  values  given  by  formulas  419, 
42O9  and  421,  the  horsepower  may  also  be  expressed  by 
three  other  equations : 

H.  P.  =  ^.  (424.) 

H.  P.  =  ^.  (425.) 

2357.  Before  giving  examples  on  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  formulas,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  practical 
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unit  of  electrical  power  in  extended  use  is  the  kllo^nratt, 
having  the  value  of  1000  watts.  This  unit  is  usually  written 
K.  W.,  and  is  relatech  to  the  electrical  horsepower  by  the 
following  equations: 

1  K.  W.  =  1,000  watts  =  1.34  H.  P. 
1  H.   P.  =     740  watts  =    .746  K.  W. 

Example. — The  common  incandescent  electric  light  consists  of  a 
glass  bulb  containing  a  simple  carbon  conductor,  the  two  free  ends  of 
which  are  connected  to  the  source  of  the  electric  current  When  the 
current  flows  through  this  conductor,  it  heats  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
It  becomes  white  hot,  or,  as  such  a  slate  is  called,  incandescent.  If 
this  conductor  has  a  resistance  of  189.00  ohms  and  the  lamp  is  supplied 
with  an  electromotive  force  of  110  volts,  determine  the  following 
points  of  interest :  (n)  What  current  does  the  lamp  take  ?  (^)  How 
many  watts  does  it  consume  ?  (r)  I  low  many  B.  T.  U.  are  developed 
per  second  ?  (//)  How  many  such  lamps  would  one  electrical  horse- 
power keep  burning  ?  {^•)  What  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
heat  developed  per  second  in  the  lamp?  (/)  For  how  many  such 
lamps  would  10  K.W.  suffice? 

Note. — Regard  the  lamp  as  a  simple  conductor  of  the  stated  resist- 
ance in  solving  all  problems  relating  tc  it. 

Solution.— (^)  ^=  110  ;  7?  =  189.06  ;  hence,  by  formula  409,  Cs= 

}e=mO(r=-^^^^"^l'^'^-     Ans, 

(<5)  By  solution  (/7),  (.'^.582  ;    ^=110;    hence,   by  formula  419, 
JV  =  C  Ts  =  .582  X  no  =  04.02  watts.     Ans. 

(c)  By  solution  (n),  6^^.582  ;  A*  =  189.06  ;  /  =  1  second  ;  hence,  by 
formula  418,  the  number  of  British  Thermal  Units, 

//  =  .0009^77  C  A'  /  =  .OOOC'477  X  .582  X  .582  X  189.06  X  1  = 

.0007  B.  T.  U      Ans. 

(d)  By  solution  (/^),  the  lam])  conLumics  64.02  watts.  According  to 
formula  422,  1  horsei)ower  —  746  watts  ;  hence,   1  horsepower  will 

746 
supply  ■  =  about  12  surh  lumps.     Ans. 

{e)  By  solution  (<),  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  developed  per  second  = 
.060718.  By  Table  78,  1  B.  T.  U.  ==  778  foot-pounds  ;  hence,  .060718 
B.  T.  U.  =  .0607  X  '^"J^  —  47.22  foot-pounds  per  second.     Ans. 

(/)  According  to  Art.  2357,  1  K.  W.  =  1,000  watts  ;  hence,  10 
K.  W.  =  10  X  1,000  =  10,000  watts.     But  by  solution  (<6),  1  lamp  requires 

64.02  watts  ;   hence,  10  K.  W.  will  suffice  fur  - .  rr^r  =  about  156  such 

lamps.    Ans. 
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BXAMPL.BS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  Find  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  watts  when  a  current  of  40  amperes 
flows  against  a  resistance  of  2^  ohms.  Ans.  4,000  watts. 

2.  Express  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  horsepower  units  when  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  loses  a  potential  of  20  volts  in  passing  through  a 
resistance  of  1  ohm.  Ans.  .5363  horsepower. 

3.  How  many  watts  in  4.5  horsepower  ?  Ans.  3,357  watts. 

4.  The  power  in  an  electric  circuit  is  equivalent  to  4  horsepower. 
If  a  current  of  80  amperes  is  flowing,  what  is  the  electromotive  force 
developed?  ^____  Ans.  99.4667 volts. 

MAGNETISM. 


NATURAL  MAGNETS. 

2358.  Near  the  town  of  Magnesia^  in  Asia  Minor ^  the 
ancients  found  an  ore  which  possessed  a  remarkable  attract- 
ive power  for  iron.  This  attractive  power  they  named 
tnasnetlsni,  and  a  piece  of  ore  having  this  power  was 
termed  a  magnet.  The  ore  itself  has  since  been  named 
magrnetite,  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  chemical  combina- 
tion of  about  72  parts  of  iron  and  28  parts  of  oxygen,  by 
weight. 

2359.  A  still  more  remarkable  discovery  was  made 
concerning  this  ore.  It  was  found  that  when  a  piece  of  the 
ore  was  hung  from  a  thread,  it  invariably  swung  around  to 
such  a  position  that  one  of  its  ends  pointed  north  and  the 
other  south.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  same  end  always 
pointed  north.  Due  to  this  fact,  small  pieces  of  the  ore  so 
suspended  were  used  in  navigation.  Ships  could  be  steered 
in  any  direction  by  its  aid,  because  the  direction  of  the 
north  was  always  shown  by  one  end  of  the  stone.  From 
this  fact  the  name  lodestone  (meaning  ^''leading  sto7ie*') 
was  given  to  the  natural  ore. 


ARTIFICIAL    MAGNETS. 

2360«  When  a  bar  or  needle  of  hardened  steel  is 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lodestone,  it  acquires  magnetic  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  the  lodestone,  without  the  latter 
losing  any  of  its  own  magnetism.  Such  bars  are  called 
artlflGlal  masiMte*. 
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Artificial  magnets  which  retain  their  magnetism  for  a 
long  time  are  called  permanent  masnets. 

The  common  form  of  artificial  magnets  is  a  bar  of  steel 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  and  then  hardened  and 
magnetized.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  called  an  armature,  or 
keeper,  is  placed  across  the  two  free  ends,  which  helps  to 
prevent  the  magnet  from  losing  its  magnetism. 

236  !•  If  a  bar  magnet  is  dipped  into  iron  filings,  the 
filings  are  attracted  towards  the  two  ends  and  adhere  there 
in  tufts,  while  towards  the  center  of  the  bar,  half  way 
between  the  ends,  there  is  no  such  tendency.  (See  Fig.  918.) 


Pio.  018. 

That  part  of  the  magnet  where  there  is  no  apparent  mag- 
netic attraction  is  called  the  neutral  lln^,  and  the  parts 
around  the  ends  where  the  attraction  is  greatest  are  called 
poles.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
magnet  from  end  to  end,  connecting  the  two  poles  together, 
is  termed  the  axl»  of  magnet  ism. 

2362.     The  magnetic  compass  consists  of  a   mag- 
netized steel  needle,  Fig.  Oil),  resting  upon  a  fine  point,  so 

as  to  turn  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
When  not  in  the  vicinity  of  other  mag- 
nets or  magnetized  iron,  the  needle  will 
always  come  to  rest  with  one  end 
pointing  tcnvards  the  north  and  the 
other  towards  the  south.  The  end 
pointing  northwards  is  the  north-seek- 
ing pole,  commonly  called  the  nortli 
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pole,  and  the  opposite  end  is  called  the  »outti  pole.     This 
polarity  applies  as  well  to  all  magnets. 

2363.  If  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  is  brought  near 
the  south  pole  of  another  magnet,  attraction  takes  place  ; 
but  if  two  north  poles  or  two  south  poles  are  brought 
together,  they  repel  each  other.  In  general,  like  magnetic 
poles  repel  one  another  ;  unlike  poles  attract. 

2364.  The  earth  is  a  great  magnet  whose  magnetic 
poles  coincide  nearly  but  not  quite  with  the  true  geographi- 
cal north  and  south  poles.  By  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  given  in  Art.  2363^  it  is  seen  why  a  freely  sus- 
pended magnet,  therefore,  will  always  point  in  a  north-south 
direction. 

2365.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  magnet  with  only 
one  pole.  If  a  long  bar  magnet  is  broken  into  any  number 
of  parts,  each  part  will  still  be  a  magnet  and  have  two  poles, 
a  north  and  a  south. 

2366.  Maffnetie  substances  are  those  substances 
which  are  not  in  themselves  magnets,  that  is,  they  do  not 
possess  poles  and  neutral  lines,  but,  nevertheless,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  attracted  by  a  magnet.  A  piece  of  soft  iron 
will  attract  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  or  will  itself  be 
attracted  towards  a  pole  of  a  magnet,  but  when  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  magnet  it  has  no  defined  poles.  In  addition 
to  iron  and  its  alloys,  the  following  metals  are  magnetic 
substances:  nickel'^  cobalt^  manganese^  ccriiivi^  VLiid chromium. 
These  metals,  however,  possess  magnetic  properties  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  compared  with  iron  and  its  alloys.  All 
other  known  substances  are  called  non-magnetic  substances. 

2367«  The  space  surrounding  a  magnet  is  called  a 
magrii^tic  field ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  magnetic  field  is  a 
place  where  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  will  always 
come  to  rest  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
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MAGNETIC  LINGS  OF  FORCE. 

Magnet  c  a  tractions  and  repulsions  are  a 

1  fin    e  d    ectii.m   and  along   imaginary   liiiei 
called  lines  of  maEnetlc  forc< 
or   simply  linvs  of  force.      Theil|| 
position    in    any    plane   may 
shown  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paperl 
A    over  a  magnet,  and  sprinkling  finel 
iron  filings  over   the   paper.      ^Qfl 
the  case  of  a  bar  magnet  lying  oaa 
;    its  side,  the  iron   filings  will   ; 
^    range  themselves  in  curved  lir 
extending  from  the  north  to  t 
s  uth  po  e     at.  sh  w  Fig.  020.      A  view  of  the  magnetic 

fie  d     ook  ng    towards  e  iher  pole  of  a  bar  magnet   ■ 
exhibit  merely  radial  lines,  as  shown  by  the  iron  filings  ii 
Fig.  931. 

Every  line  of  force  is  assumed  to  pass  cut  from  the 
pole,  make  a  complete  circuit 
through  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  return  inlo  the  south  pole; 
from  thence  through  the  magnet 
to  the  north  pole  again,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  933. 

This  is  called  the  direction  of 
tbe  llnee  of  force,  and  the  path 
which  they  take  is  called  the  mas- 
nctlc  circuit.  Every  line  of 
force  forms  a  complete  magnetic 
circuit  by  itself. 

The  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  in  any  magnetic 
can  be  traced  by  a  small  freely  suspended  magnetic  ne< 
or  a  small  compass  such  as  is  shown  by  »«  in  Fig.  923. 
north  pole  of  the  needle  will  always  point  in  the  direction 
the  lines  of  force,  the  length  of  the  needle  lying  parallel 
tangent  to  the  lines  of  force  at  that  place.      If  the  needle 
moved  bodily  in  the  direction  towards  which  its  north 
points,   its  center  or  pivot  will  describe  a  path  coini 
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with  the  direciinn  of  the  lines  of  force  along  that  part  of  the 

magnetic  field.     In  Fig.  'J22  the  arrow-heads  indicate  the 

direction  of  the  lines  of  force.     It  will  be  noted  that  in 

rFigs.  920,  021,   and  923,   the  magnetic  lines  are  shown  in 


i  plane  only,  namely,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  they  extend  out  from  the 
magnet  in  every  direction,  above,  below,  and  to  both  sides. 


k  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIXS. 

2389.  The  length  of  a  magnetic  circuit  represents  the 
erage  lengths  of  all  the  lines  of  force  measured  from 
where  they  pass  out  from  the  north  pole  along  their  circuit 
through  the  surrounding  medium  to  where  they  enter  the 
south  pole,  plus  their  length  in  the  magnet.  In  a  short 
bar  magnet,  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be 
exceedingly  large  and  dif&cult  to  measure,  because  a  great 
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many  of  the  lines  of  force  will  travel  a  long  distance  before 

entering  the  south  pole.  In  a  longer  bar,  however,  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
lines  of  force  pass  out  from  the 
north  pole  and  enter  the  south 
pole  immediately,  thus  making 
the  average  length  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  comparatively  short 
and  easy  to  determine.  Lines  of 
force  can  never  intersect  each 
other;  when  two  opposing  mag- 
netic fields  are  brought  together, 
Fig.  ftjs.  the  lines  of  force  from  each  will  be 

crowded  and  distorted  from   their  original   direction  until 

they  coincide  in  direction  with  those  opposing  and  form  a  re- 
sultant field,  in  which  the  direction 

of  the  lines  of  force  will  depend 

upon   the    relative    strengths    of 

the  two  opposing  magnetit  fields 

The  action  of  the   lines  of  force 

when     opposing    each     other    \n 

direction    is   shown   in   Fig     J23 

and  Fig.  !)24,  by  the  aid     f  iron 

filings. 

The  resulting  pules  thus  formed 

are  called  consequent  poles.  Pio.  bm. 

2370<     In  every  magnetic  field  there  are  certain  stresses 
which  produce  a  tension  along  the  lines  of  force  and  a  pres- 

Osure  across  them  ;  that  is,  the  magnetic 
lines  tend  to  slmrtcn  themselves  from 
end  to  end,  and  repel  one  another  as 
they  lie  side  by  side. 
2371.  A  simple  matcnctlc  cir- 
cuit is  one  composed  of  some  magnetic 
substance  having  a  uniform  scctiosa] 
Fio.  926.  3rca  thnmghout  its  entire  length,  u 

shown  in  Fig,  925,  which  represents  a  simple  ring. 
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2372.  A  compound  maifnetlc  circuit  is  a  circuit  in 
which  the  lines  of  force  pass  consecutively  through  several 
differeiitkiiidsof  magnetic  or  non- 

magnetii:   substances.      Fig.    92C 
represents  a  compound  inagnclic 
circuit  in  which  the  lines  of  force 
pass  through  two  halves  of  an  iron  J 
ring  and  across  two  air-gaps, 

2373.  A  closed  maffuetlc 

circuit  is  a  circuit  composed  en- 
tirely of  magnetic  substances,  and 
in  which  the  lines  of  force  do  not  '  "■  • 

pass  across  an  air-gap.     A  f/oici/ magnetic  circuit  may  some* 
times  be  a  compound  one,  as  would  be  the  case,  for  instance, 
f     in  Fig.  926  if  the  air-gaps  there  shown  were  filled,  say,  with 
j^Bcobalt,  or  any  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  Art.  2366. 

^V  237^  The  sectional  area  of  a  magnetic  circuit  at 
^Hftny  point  is  the  area  of  a  plane  through  which  the  lines  of 
HPvorce  pass,  the  plane  being  taken  perpendicularly  to  their 
direction  at  that  point.  In  a  rectangular  bar  magnet,  the 
stttwnal  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  at  the  neutral  line 
will  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar  at  that  line,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  magnet  multiplied  by  its  thickness. 

The  SA'lional  ana  of  the  magnetic  circuit  outside  the 
magnet  would  be  an  indeterminate  quantity,  because  the 
lines  of  force  spread  apart  and  diverge  in  all  directions 
before  entering  the  south  pole.  But  where  the  lines  of  force 
have  only  a  small  air-gap  to  pass  across,  as  in  Fig.  923,  the 
tendency  to  spread  apart  will  be  less,  and  the  sectional  ana 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  taken  as  the  area  of  the 
polar  face. 

For  example,  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in 
a  bar  magnet  .5  inch  wide  by  .35  inch  thick  is  .5  X  -S5  = 
.125  square  inch;  that  of  a  round  bar  magnet  1  incb  in  diam- 
eter is  1'  X  .7854  =  .7854  square  inch,  since  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  equal  to  its  diameter  squared  multiplied  by  .7851. 
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MAGNBTIC  INDUCTION. 

2375.  When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  into  a 
magnetic  field,  that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet,  so 
that  the  lines  from  the  magnet  reach  it,  the  substance  also 
immediately  becomes  magnetic.  The  lines  of  force  emana- 
ting from  the  magnet  and  reaching  the  substance  crowd 
together  and  tend  to  pass  through  the  substance.  The  sub- 
stance so  magnetized  is,  however,  only  a  temporary  magnet. 
When  it  is  again  removed  from  the  magnetic  field,  its  mag- 
netism disappears.  While  under  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net, however,  it  behaves  as  does  any  other  magnet,  and  has 
polarity,  but  this  polarity  is  so  distributed  in  the  substance 
that  its  south  pole  is  that  pole  where  the  magnetic  lines 
coming  from  the  magnet  enter  it,  while  its  north  pole  is  in 
that  portion  of  the  substance  where  the  magnetic  lines 
leave  it.  The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance in  this  manner  is  called  magrnetic  induction.  The 
production  of  artificial  magnetism  in  a  hardened  steel  needle 
or  bar  by  contact  with  a  lodestone  is  only  a  special  case  of 
magnetic  induction. 

2376*     The  amount  or  quantity  of  magnetism  is 

expressed  by  the  total  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force 
passing  along  the  magnetic  circuit.  In  a  bar  magnet,  for 
instance,  the  quantity  of  magnetism  would  be  that  number 
of  lines  which  pass  through  the  metal  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
which,  if  the  magnet  is  imagined  cut  through  at  the  neutral 
line,  would  pass  through  the  surfaces  thus  produced. 

2377.  If  this  surface  is  divided  into  unit  areas,  for  in* 
stance  square  inches,  then  the  number  of  magnetic  lines 
passing  through  each  such  unit  of  area  is  termed  the  mas^* 
netic  density  of  the  substance. 

Magiictic  density  is,  therefore,  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  passing  through  a  unit  area  measured  perpendicularly 
to  their  direction. 

The  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  docs  not  affect  the 
magnetic  density  in  that  circuit  so  long  as  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  remains  unchanged. 
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To  find  the  magnetic  density  per  square  inch  when  the 
sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  are  known, 

Let  iV=  total  number  of  lines  of  force; 

A  =  sectional   area  of    magnetic   circuit   in    square 

inches;. 
B  =  magnetic  density  per  square  inch. 

Then,  ^  =  Z*  (^27.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  density  in  lines  of  force  per 
square  inch  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  Square 
inches. 

For  example,  after  measuring  the  magnetism  in  a  straight 
bar  magnet  \  inch  square  and  of  any  length,  the  total 
amount  of  magnetism  at  the  neutral  line  is  found  to  be 
25,000  lines  of  force.     The  magnetic  density  in  the  bar  is, 

therefore,  by  formula  427,  B  =  ^  =  ~^-~  =  100,000  lines 

of  force  per  square  inch.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
100,000  lines  of  force  would  pass  through  the  magnet  if  its 
sectional  area  were  increased  to  1  square  inch  and  the  lines 
of  force  were  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  total  magnetism  in  a  horseshoe  magnet  made  of  a  bar 
of  iron  1^  inches  square  is  90,000  lines  of  force.  The 
magnetic  density  in  the  bar  is,  therefore,  by  formula  427, 

^      N         90,000         ,^  ^^^  1.  r  i-  •     u 

B  =  -J-  =         — r— r  =  40,000  lines  of  force  per  square  mch 

That  is,  40,000  lines  of  force  would  pass  through  the  magnet 
if  its  sectional  area  were  reduced  to  1  square  inch,  and  the 
lines  of  force  were  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

2378.  To  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  a 
magnetic  circuit  when  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  and  the  magnetic  density  at  that  point  arc  known, 
use  the  notation  of  Art.  2377,  Riving 

N^A^         (428.) 
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That  is  to  say,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  a  mag* 
Hi  tic  circuit  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  in 
square  inches  by  the  magnetic  density  per  square  inch. 

Example. — In  a  certain  part  of  a  magnetic  circuit  the  cross-section 
is  .75  inch  X  '5  inch,  and  the  magnetic  density  at  that  point  is  50,000 
lines  of  force  per  square  inch ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force 

in  the  magnetic  circuit. 

Solution.  — The  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  ^  =  .75  X 
.5  =  .375  square  inch.  By  formula  428,  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
force  =  A^=  ^  B  =  .375  X  50,000  =  18,750  lines  of  force.    Ans. 

Example. — The  cross-section  of  a  magnetic  circuit  is  a  circle  1.6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  magnetic  density  is  20,000  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  circuit. 

Solution.— Sectional  area  =  ^  =  1.5*x.7854  =  1.76715  square  inches 
By  formula  428,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  =  A^=  1.76715  X 
20,000  =  85.343.    Ans. 

MAGNBTIC  tTNrrS. 

2379«  To  properly  define  the  strenfftli  of  a  magnet 
pole,  a  unit  must  be  adopted  by  which  this  strength  can  be 
expressed.  By  universal  agreement  a  magnet  pole  having 
unit  strength  is  defined  as  a  pole  which  meets  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  //  must^  ivlicn  placed  at  a  distance  of  1  centimeter  from 
a  similar  pole  having  equal  strength  repel  this  pole  with  a 
force  of  1  dyne, 

2.  //  viHst^  zvhcn  placed  in  the  center  of  a  sphere  having  a 
radius  of  1  centimeter,  send  out  such  a  number  of  lines  of 
force  that  exactly  1  line  of  force  passes  through  every  square 
centimeter  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 

2380.  Number  of  Mai^netic  Lrines  per  Unit 
Pole. — Directly  from  condition  2,  of  the  preceding  article, 
the  numi)er  of  magnetic  lines  per  unit  pole  may  be  calcu- 
lated. It  is  there  stated  that  a  sphere  of  1  centimeter  radius 
receives  1  line  of  force  per  square  centimeter  of  surface 
when  a  unit  pole  is  situated  at  its  center.  This  is  equiva- 
lent  to  saying  that  a  unit  pole  has  as  many  magnetic  lines 
as  there  are  square  centimeters  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
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having  a  radius  of  1  centimeter.  If  a  sphere  has  a  radius  = 
1  cm.,  its  diameter  =  2  cm.  By  the  rule  of  Art.  817,  area 
of  surface  =  diameter  squared  X  3.1410;  hence,  area  of  sur- 
face of  our  sphere  =  2*  X  3.1416  =  12.5664  square  centi- 
meters. But,  as  stated  before,  number  of  square  centimeters 
of  surface  equal  number  of  magnetic  lines,  whereby  we 
have  the 

Rule. — Every  magnet  pole  of  unit  strength  has  12,6664 
magnetic  lines. 

Note. — In  this  result,  fractions  of  magnetic  lines  appear.  Such 
fractions  of  magnetic  lines  are  often  obtained  in  magrnetic  calculations. 
They  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fractions  are.  Their 
significance  may  be  made  clear  by  the  following  consideration  :  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  piece  of  cloth  1  inch  wide  and  1  inch  long,  that  is, 
1  inch  square.  Let  us  further  suppose  that,  say,  13  pins  were  stuck 
vertically  into  this  cloth.  We  could  then  say  there  are  13  pins  per 
square  inch.  Assume  now  that  one  of  these  pins  was  removed,  split 
lengthwise  in  half,  and  the  one  half  again  stuck  into  the  cloth,  ^fow 
we  would  say  that  there  were  only  iS^,  that  is,  12.5  pins  per  square 
inch  of  cloth.  Similarly,  in  the  rule  above,  when  we  speak  of  12.5664 
magnetic  lines,  we  mean  that  a  little  over  12^  magnetic  lines  are  sent 
out  from  every  magnet  pole  of  unit  strength. 

2381.  Unit  Density  of  Magnetism.— In  Art.  2377 
density  of  magnetism  was  defined  as  being  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  passing  through  unit  area.  To  express  tlie 
magnetic  density  definitely,  however,  we  must  have  a  unit 
whereby  to  measure  it.  This  unit  is  derived  from  condition 
2,  in  Art.  23799  where  it  is  stated  that  a  unit  magnet  pole 
sends  1  line  of  force  through  every  square  centimeter  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  there  mentioned.  In  accordance  with 
this,  unit  density  of  magnetism  is  a  density  of  1  line  of  force 
per  square  centimeter.  Since  1  square  inch  equals  G.452 
square  centimeters,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  density  of  G.4o2 
lines  of  force  per  square  inch,  so  that  we  have  the 

Rule. — Unit  density  of  magnetism  is  a  density  of  6,J^r)2 
lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

When  every  square  inch  cross-section  of  a  magnetized 
substance  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  it,  the  magnetic  density  of  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  uniform. 
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When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  density  is  said  to  be  non- 
unlfomi* 

2382.  Relation  Between  Electrical  and  Mag- 
netic Units. — In  Art.  2370  a  magnet  pole  of  unit 
strength  is  defined  as  exerting,  under  the  condition  stated, 
a  force  of  1  dyne.  In  Art.  2262,  however,  the  dyne  is 
given  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  force  in  general.  This 
fact  makes  it  possible  to  compare  magnetic  forces  to  both 
electrical  and  mechanical  forces;  for 

1  dyne  =  unit  of  magnetic  force; 

1  dyne  =  unit  of  force  in  general  (see  Art.  2262). 

1  dyne  exerted  through  1  centimeter  =  1  dyne  cm.  =  1 
erg  =  unit  of  work  (Art.  2263). 

10,000,000  ergs  =  1  joule  =  unit  of  electrical  work  (Art 

2330). 

1.356   joules  =  1   foot-pound  =  unit   of  mechanical  work 

(Arts.  2333  and  2348). 

We  thus  have  given  the  relation  between  dynes,  ergs, 
joules,  and  foot-pounds,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relation 
between  force  and  work  for  magnetic,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  quantities. 

Example. — Two  similar  magnet  poles  3  centimeters  apart  repel  each 
other  with  a  force  of  4  dynes,  {a)  How  many  ergs  of  work  must  be 
expended  to  bring  the  one  pole  up  to  the  other  one  against  this  repul- 
sion ?    (d)  How  many  foot-pounds  of  work  is  this  equivalent  to? 

Solution. — (tj)  To  bring  one  pole  up  to  the  other  through  a  distance 
of  3  centimeters,  a  force  of  4  dynes  must  be  overcome  through  a  dis- 
tance of  3  centimeters.  By  Art.  2263,  the  work  done  equals  4x3=- 
12  dyne  centimeters,  or  12  ergs.     Ans. 

(^)    By   Art.    2330,    1    joule  -  10,000,000  ergs;    hence,  1    erg  = 

.0000001  joule.      By    solution   {a)   the    work   done   is  12  ergs  =  13  X 

.0000001  =.0000012  joule.      By  Art.   2346,  Table  78,  1  joule  =  .7373 

foot-p^und.     Hence,  the  work  done  in  foot-pounds  equals  .0000013  X 

.7373  =  .00000088470  foot-pound.     Ans. 


KI.ECTROMAGNKTISM. 
2383.     If  »i  condmlor  conveying  a  current  of  electricity 

be  brought  near  a  fre(?ly  suspended  niaj^netic  needle,  the  nee- 
dle will  tend  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conductor, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in   Fig.  927  ;   or,  in  general. 
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an  electric  current  and  a  magnet  exert  a  mutual  force  upon 
each  ether.     From  the  definition  given  in  Art.  2367,  the 


P1G.BW. 

Space  surrounding  the  conductor  is  a  magnetic  field  If  the 
conductor  is  threaded  up  through  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
iron  filings  are  sprinkled  on  the 
cardboard,  they  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  concentric  circles  around 
the  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig,  928. 
This  effect  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  conductor,  and  is  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  current.  In  fact, 
every  conductor  conveying  a 
current  of  electricity 
can    be     imagined     as  fig.  sas. 

completely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  magnetic 
whirl,  as  shown  in  Fig.  920,  the  magnetic  density 
decreasing  as  the  distance  from  the  conductor 
increases. 

2384.  If  the  current  in  .i  horizontal  conduct- 
or is  flowing  towards  the 
north  and  a  compass  is  placed 
under  the  wire,  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
towards  the  west ;  by  placing 
the    compass   over   tl; 

_         the   north  pole  of  the  needle 

I  will  be  deflected  towards  the 

Fio.  na    east.  (See  Fig.  930.)   Reverse 


\, 
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the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conductor,  and  the 
needle  will  point  in  the  opposite  direction  in  each  case  re- 
spectively. 

If  the  conductor  is  placed  over  the  needle  and  then  bent 

back  under  it,  forming  a  loop, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  031,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  current  in  both 
top  and  bottom  portions  of 
the  wire  is  to  deflect  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  in  the  same 
direction.  From  these  experi- 
ments, knowing  the  direction 
of  current  in  the  conductor, 
Fig.  981.  the  following  rule  is  deduced 

for  the  direetion  of  the  lines  of  force  around  the  conductor: 

Rule. — If  the  current 
is  flowing  in  the  conduct- 
or away  front  the  observ- 
er^ then  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  force  will  be 
around  the  conductor  in 
the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch. 

The  direction  of  the 
linos  of  force  around  a 
conductor  is  shown  by 
the  arr<  »w-hea(ls  a  n  d 
comi)ass  needles  in  V\'^. 
%Vl,  where  tlie  current  is 
assumed  to  be  flowinjr 
downwards,  or  away  from 
the  observer.  ^^^-  ^^• 


KLF.CTRICAI.    APPARATUS. 

2385.  The  folJDwin^  is  a  deseriplion  <»f  tlic  free  electrical  appa- 
ratus with  whicli  iIh.'  stu<lc!U  is  fnriu>hi.'<l  in  connection  with  this 
Course.  Directions  are  given  for  luMfonning  certain  experiments  cal- 
culated to  help  the  student  to  a  bettor  understanding  of  the  subject 
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treated.  Unless  the  student  has  had  previous 
nature,  be  is  earnestly  requested  (though  not  required)  to  make 
all  the  experiments  mentioned,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  his  results 
by  answering  the  questions  under  the  heading  Experiments  with 
Electrical  Apparatus,  which  follows  this  description  of  the  same.  He 
may  forward  bis  record  to  the  School,  if  he  so  desires,  for  correc- 
tion and  approval,  when  he  sends  bis  answers  to  the  questions  on  this 
subject,  but  he  will  be  marked  and  his  work  computed  in  connection 
with  his  work  on  the  questions  above  referred  to. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS. 

2386.  The  eell  illustrated  in  Pig.  933  is  of  an  im- 
proved Ltclanche  type.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  simple  cell 
described  in  Art.  2240. 
The  electrolyte  is  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride (sal  ammoniac);  the 
positive  element  is  a  piece 
■  of  rolled  zinc  Z,  and  the 
negative  element  is  a  block 
of  carbon  C.  To  prevent 
the  formation  of  hydrogen 
that  occurs  in  the  simple 
cell,  the  carbon  block  is 
enclosed  in  a  cup  P,  made 
of  porous  clay,  and  the 
space  between  the  cup  and 
the  carbon  is  filled  with 
a  substance  (peroxide,  or 
black  oxide,  of  manganese) 
with  which  the  hydrogen 
formed  when  the  cell  ism 
action   combines.     Direc  Mr   ati 

tions  for  setting  up  the  cell  accompany  each  one ;  the  proper 
amount  of  sal  ammoniac  for  one  charge  is  also  sent  with 
each  cell.  The  cell  is  connected  to  the  external  circuit  by 
clamping  the  bared  ends  of  the  connecting  wires,  one  under 
the  brass  thumb-nut  B,  the  other  in  the  hole  in  the  zinc 
electrode  by  means  of  the  thumb-screw  B^. 
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Before  setting  up  the  cell,  unscrew  the  brass  thumb-nut  B 
from  the  top  of  the  carbon  electrode,  and  scrape  away  what- 
ever paraffin  or  black  wax  there  may  be  on  the  thumb-nut, 
its  screw,  or  the  surface  upon  which  the  nut  bears  when 
screwed  up  tight. 

When  properly  set  up,  this  cell  will  give  an  E.  M.  P.  of 
about  1.5  volts. 

A  full  description  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  cell 
acts  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  **  Batteries." 

The  compass  consists  of  a  brass  case  with  a  thick  glass 
top,  in  which  a  strongly  magnetized  steel  needle  is  suspended 
on  a  steel  pivot ;  beneath  the  needle  is  a  scale  which  shows 
the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass,  and  is  also  divided 
around  the  edge  into  180  divisions,  each  division,  therefore, 
having  a  value  of  two  degrees ;  by  these  divisions  the  angle 
between  any  two  positions  of  the  needle  may  be  read. 

In  estimating  such  an  angle,  care  should  be  taken  to  look 
down  on  the  needle  vertically^  so  that  the  point  of  the 
needle  will  appear  directly  over  the  propef  degree  mark. 
With  a  little  practice,  the  position  of  the  needle  should  be 
read  within  one  degree,  or  even  less. 

The  bar  magnet  is  a  piece  of  strongly  magnetized  hard- 
ened steel,  b\  in.  X  f  in.  In  one  end  is  a  tapped  hole,  in 
which  is  a  screw ;  the  use  of  this  little  attachment  will  be  ex- 
plained later  in  the  Course;   hence,  it  should  not  be  mislaid. 

The  horseslioe  magnet  is  also  a  piece  of  hardened  steel, 
which  was  bent  to  a  horseshoe  form  before  being  hardened 
and  magnetized.     One  pole  has  a  mark  across  it  near  the  end. 

The  small,  soft  wrought-iron  keeper  supplied  with  the 
magnet  should  be  kept  across  the  poles  when  the  magnet  is 
not  in  use,  as  this  tends  to  keep  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
more  permanent. 

Striking  the  magnets  with  any  hard  substance,  dropping 
them,  or  heating  them  to  more  than  about  570°  F. ,  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  lose  some  or 
all  of  their  magnetic  force. 

The  iron  ^linijrs  need  no  description ;  their  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  magnets  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  experiments. 
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The  wire  supplied  is  No.  18  B.  &  S.  gauge  (.040'diam.) 
copper  wire,  insulated  with  two  layers  of  cotton  soaked  in 
paraffin.     The  length  of  wire  in  the  coil  is  about  75  feet. 

With  the  above-named  apparatus  the  student  may  perform 
certain  experiments,  as  described  farther  on. 

2387.  Many  of  the  experiments  will  require  that  the 
circuit  be  opened  and  closed,  or  that  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  circuit  be  reversed.  This  may  be  done  by 
changing  over  the  connections  at  the  battery  terminals  to 
reverse  the  current,  or  by  simply  disconnecting  one  wire  to 
break  the  circuit. 

A  switch  which  may  be  used  for  such  purposes  is  much 
more  convenient,  and  should  be  prepared,  if  possible. 

A  cheap  and  simple  switch,  which  will  answer  the  above 
requirements,  may  be  easily  made  with  the  following 
materials: 

1  piece  of  pine  board  about  3  in.  X  5  in.  X  i  in. 

1  piece  of  wood  about  }  in.  X  i  in.  X  3  in. 

9  round-head  brass  wood  screws,  J  in.,  No.  8. 

2  round-head  brass  wood  screws,  ^  in..  No.  6. 
12  copper  washers  with  -^in.  hole. 

2  strips  of  brass  about  i  in.  wide,  -^  in.  thick,  and  4^  in. 
long,  each  with  a  iV^"-  ^^^^  f  ^^'  from  each  end. 
Some  short  pieces  of  the  insulated  wire. 


FIO.  934. 

Fig.  934  shows  the  position  of  the  screw  holes  for  the  f-in 
screws  on  the  board. 
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Fig.  0:55  rej)rcscnts  the  switch  with  the  brass  strips  in  posi- 
tion.   The  small  block  of  wood  Jin,  Xi  in.  X  3  in.  is  shown  at 


Pig.  9S6. 

N.  The  two  brass  strips  5  and  5  are  fastened  to  it  by  the 
two  ^-in.No.  G  screws  y  and  K,  This  block  N  serves  to  keep 
thn  two  brass  strips  equidistant,  and  also  as  a  handle  by 
which  the  switch  mav  be  moved.  The  other  ends  of  the 
strips  arc  held  in  place  by  the  screws  /  and  H.  These  screws 
should  be  screwed  in  tightly  enough  to  press  the  brass  strips 
down  on  the  screws  C,  D,  and  E^  when  they  are  swung  to 


^J\ 


one  side  or  the  other.     These  two  screws 

/  and  //  should  be   put   in   as  follows 

(see  Fiij:.  \yM\)\     Slip  the  screws  through 

one   of    the    washers  B\   then   through 

the  hole  in  one  end  of  one  of  the  brass 

strif)s  A ;  then  through  another  washer 

Fig.  936.  /?  J  then    twist    the  end   of   a   piece   of 

wire   W^  from  which  the  insulaticm  has  been  scraped,  loosely 

around  the  screw,  and  put  the  whole  in  place. 

The  other  end  of  the  piece  of  wire  attached  to  /should  be 
twisted  around  screw  A  before  that  screw  is  put  in,  and  the 
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other  end  of  the  piece  attached  to  //"should  be  twisted  around 
G.  These  screws  should  also  have  two  washers  each.  Screws 
Cy  D^  and  E  are  simply  screwed  in  until  their  heads  are  down 
on  the  wood.  A  wire  should  connect  C  and  E  with  B  and 
D  with  /%  care  being  taken  that  where  the  wires  cross  (see 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  935)  they  are  well  insulated  from  each 
other. 

Screws  B  and  F  should  each  have  two  washers.  Now,  on 
connecting  A  and  G  each  to  one  pole  of  the  battery  and 
connecting  any  other  circuit  to  B  and  F  (by  loosening  the 
screws  and  putting  the  bare  ends  of  the  wires  between  the 
two  washers  and  screwing  all  up  tight  again),  the  current 
will  flow  through  this  circuit  only  when  the  brass  strips  are 
resting  either  on  (7  and  /?,  or  on  D  and  ZT,  which  they  should 
do  with  a  good  pressure,  and  when  the  brass  strips  are 
changed  over  from  C  and  D  to  D  and  E  the  current  in  this 
circuit  will  be  reversed  in  direction,  as  will  be  seen  by  fol- 
lowing out  the  path  of  the  current  in  either  case.  In  using 
the  switch,  be  careful  that  the  brass  strips  do  not  swing 
over  to  either  side  far  enough  to  touch  screws  B  or  F. 

In  the  middle  position  of  the  strips,  as  shown  in  Fig.  935, 
the  circuit  is  open,  so  this  switch  may  be  used  either  for  a 
reversing  switch  or  a  simple  circuit-breaker.  The  screws 
A,  Gy  B^  and  F  may  be  replaced  by  small  binding-posts, 
which  are  more  convenient  and  cost  little. 

It  would  be  well  to  fasten  this  switch  to  a  table  or  other 
convenient  place,  and  make  permanent  connection  between 
A  and  Cand  the  battery;  then  any  apparatus  that  is  to  be 
used  may  be  connected  to  the  terminals  B  and  F  of  the 
switch  without  disturbing  the  battery. 

In  the  following  pages,  wherever  it  is  stated  that  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  connected  to  the  battery,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  switch,  if  made,  is  to  be  included  in  the  circuit. 

2388.  When  taking  readings  of  the  angle  of  deflection 
of  the  compass  needle,  after  the  needle  has  come  to  rest  the 
glass  should  be  tapped  lightly.  The  needle  will  then  vibrate 
a  little,  and  when  it  again  comes  to  rest  it  will  usually  be  in 
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a  slightly  different  position  than  before.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  needle  is  deflected,  the  slight  friction  on 
the  point  on  which  the  needle  rests  prevents  the  needle 
from  swinging  as  far  as  it  would  if  there  were  absolutely  no 
friction. 

Tapping  the  case  overcomes  this  slight  friction  by  causing 
the  needle  to  jump  a  little,  and  thus  allows  it  to  come  to 
rest  in  its  proper  position. 

As  the  resistance  of  the  No.  18  wire  is  low,  if  the  battery 
be  left  long  with  the  circuit  closed  it  is  liable  to  be  weak- 
ened; so,  after  making  the  experiments,  the  circuit  should 
be  opened  at  the  switch. 

.  In  making  all  experiments,  note  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  in 
a  note-book  the  apparatus  used  and  how  ;  if  necessary, 
draw  a  diagram  of  connections,  etc.  Write  down  each 
result  as  soon  as  each  part  of  the  experiment  is  completed  ; 
do  not  trust  to  memory  for  results.  Make  all  experiments 
twice,  if  possible,  thus  checking  the  first  results.  By  taking 
the  above  precautions  and  exercising  care  in  taking  the 
readings,  reliable  and  instructive  results  may  be  obtained 
with  this  simple  apparatus  by  performing  the  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  succeeding  pages. 


BXPBRIMBNT8  WITH  ELBCTRICALr  APPARATUS. 

Bxperlment  1. — (Arts.  2361  and  2368.)  Spread  some 

of  the  iron  filings  on  a  j)iece  of  paper  and  lay  the  bar  magnet 
lengthwise  on  the  filings,  (ii)  Do  the  filings  change  their 
position  ?  [b)  If  so,  how  ?  (c)  If  so,  make  a  sketch  show- 
ing roughly  the  positions  assumed  by  the  filings. 

Bxperlmcnt  2. — (Art.  2361.)     Take    the   magnet  up 

from  the  filings.     What  happens  to  the  filings  ? 

Experiment  3.— (Art.    2366.)     Cut    off    five    or   six 

pieces  of  the  copper  wire,  each  about  an  inch  long.  Take  five 
or  six  steel  pens,  needles,  tacks,  or  other  small  iron  or  steel 
objects,  and  mix  them  up  in  a  heap  with  the  bits  of  wire. 
Touch  the  end  of  the  bar  magnet  to  the  heap  and  note  the 
result,     {a)  Is  the  copper  wire  attracted  by   the  magnet? 
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Fig.  987. 


(^)  Are  the  pens  or  tacks  ?     (c)  What  sort  of  a  substance 
should  you  then  call  copper  ?     (d)  steel  or  iron  ? 

Experiment  4. — (Art.  2366*)  Perform  the  same  ex- 
periment with  other  substances,  and  name  the  kind  of  a 
substance  (as  regards  its  magnetic  qualities)  you  find  each 
to  be. 

Bxperiment  5. — (Art.  2368.)  Lay  the  horseshoe  and 
the  bar  magnets  on  the  table  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
937,  making  the  dis- 
tance between  the 
two  magnets  about  ^ 
inch.  Lay  a  sheet  of 
stiff  paper  over  the  two  and  sprinkle  Si/ew  iron  filings  over 
them,  just  enough  to  show  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force, 
tapping  the  paper  lightly  as  the  filings  are  spread  over  it. 

(n)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  forms  assumed  by  the  iron 
filings,  {b)  What  effect  does  the  bar  magnet  have  on  the 
field  of  the  horseshoe  ? 

Experiment  6. — (Arts.  2362  and  2363.)     How  can 

you  determine  the  polarity  (a)  of  the  bar  magnet  ?  (d)  of  the 
horseshoe  magnet  ? 

Experiment  7. — (Art.  2368.)  Lay  the  horseshoe 
magnet   on    a    table    and    the    bar    magnet    beside    it,   as 

N  shown  in  Fig.  938,  leaving  about 
1  inch  between  them.  Have  the  north 
pole  of  both  the  bar  and  the  horseshoe 
magnet  on  the  same  side  ;  spread  ever 
them  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  and  sprin- 
kle on  some  iron  filings  as  before. 
(a)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  re- 
sulting from  the  two  magnets,  as  shown 
by  the  forms  assumed  by  the  iron 
filings,  {b)  Reverse  the  bar  magnet,  i.  e.,  place  its  north 
pole  where  its  south  pole  is  in  Fig.  0)38  and  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, making  a  sketch  as  in  {a). 

These  formations  of  iron  filings  in  magnetic  fields  may 
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be  preserved  as  follows  :  Take  a  piece  of  window-glass  of 
suitable  size  and  heat  it  over  a  stove  or  flame  until  a  small 
piece  of  paraffin  placed  upon  it  melts.  Let  the  melted  par- 
affin spread  evenly  in  a  thin  coat  over  the  glass  plate,  and 
then  let  the  plate  cool  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the 
paraffin  will  harden  in  a  layer  of  even  thickness.  When 
the  paraffin  is  hard,  place  the  plate  over  the  magnets,  suit- 
ably arranged,  and  on  the  paraffin  side  of  the  glass  sprinkle 
the  iron  filings.  Tap  the  plate  lightly  to  settle  the  filings  in 
their  places,  then  lift  the  plate  vertically  off  the  magnets 
until  beyond  their  influence.  Again  hold  the  glass  plate 
over  the  stove  or  flame  until  the  paraffin  again  melts,  taking 
pains  to  hold  the  plate  horizontally.  The  paraffin  layer  be- 
ing thin,  it  will  not  then  run,  and  the  filings  will  retain 
their  regular  positions.  When  the  paraffin  is  melted,  care- 
fully remove  the  plate  to  a  cool  spot,  and  again  let  the  par- 
affin harden.  If  these  operations  have  been  carefully  gone 
through  with,  the  filings  will  be  fastened  in  place  by  the 
paraffin  and  their  graceful  and  instructive  forms  preserved, 
making  a  permanent  record.  These  glass  plates  may  be 
used  as  negatives  and  blue-prints,  or  photographs  may  be 
printed  from  them. 

Experiment  8. — (Art.    2368.)     In   the  two   sketches 

above,  point  out  (by  marking  with  a  letter  C)  the  principal 
consequent  poles  formed. 

Experiment  9. — (Art.  2374.)  What  is  the  sectional 
area  in  sc^uare  inches  of  (a)  tlie  bar  magnet  ?  {V)  the  keeper 
of  the  horseshoe  magnet  ? 

Experiment  lO.— (Art.  2374.)  What  kind  of  a  mag- 
netic circuit  is  that  of  the  horseshoe  magnet  with  the  keeper 
in  place,   {(i^  simi)lo  or  compound  ?  (/;)  closed  or  not  ? 

Experiment  11.— (Arts.  2237  and  2239.)     Having 

set  up  the  battery  and  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
according  to  directions,  connect  tlie  two  electrodes  together 
with  a  piece  of  the  wire  five  or  six  feet  long,  taking  good 
care  that  the  bared  ends  of  the  wnre  make  good  contact  with 
the  binding-posts   on  the  electrodes.     (<?)  Which  way  will 
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the  current  flow  in  the  wire ;  i.  e. ,  from  what  to  what  ele- 
ment of  the  battery  ?  {b)  Which  is  the  positive  element  ? 
(r)  Which  is  the  positive  electrode  ? 

Experiment  12.— (Arts.  2362  and  2364.)     Set  the 

compass  on  some  level  space,  with  no  iron  or  magnets  near. 
It  will  soon  settle  into  one  position,  {a)  Why  ?  {U)  What 
is  that  position  ? 

Experiment  13. — (Art.  2383.)  Now  take  about  a 
foot  of  the  wire  connected  to  the  battery,  between  the  two 
hands,  in  such  a  way  that  the  current  flows  from  the  right 
hand  towards  the  left  hand^  and  stand  so  that  the  wire  be- 
tween the  hands  points  north  and  south,  with  the  right  hand 
towards  the  north.  Still  keeping  the  wire  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, move  it  over  and  close  to  the  compass.  Now,  if  the 
compass '  needle  does  not  move,  it  will  point  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wire,  (a)  Does 
it  move  ?     (^)  If  so,  how  ? 

Experiment  14. — (Art.  2383.)  Cut  the  piece  of  wire 
in  the  middle  and  bare  the  ends.  Then,  taking  one  end  in 
each  hand,  touch  the  bare  ends  of  the  wire  to  sides  of  the 
brass  case  of  the  compass,  one  end  opposite  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  and  one  opposite  the  south.  This  completes 
the  circuit  through  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument,  {a)  Is 
the  needle  affected  ?     {U)  If  so,  why  ? 

Note. — As  the  brass  case  is  lacquered,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  scrape  a  little  bright  spot  at  each  point  where  it  is  desired  to  make 
contact. 

Experiment  15. — In  Art.  2384  it  is  stated  that  if  the 
current  in  a  horizontal  conductor  is  flowing  towards  the 
north  and  a  compass  is  placed  under  the  wire,  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  will  be  deflected  towards  the  west,  and 
vice  versa. 

Verify  this  by  several  experiments,  and  state  the  methods 
and  apparatus  used,  as  well  as  the  results. 

Experiment  16. — (Art.  2384.)  In  this  experiment  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wind  coils  of  wire  around  the  compass. 
In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
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make  a  small  box  of  thin  vood.  of  the  form  and  dimenuont 
shown  in  Fig.  939. 

The  ends  support  the  body  of  the  box  above  the  table  or 
other  surface  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  compass  should  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  box,  with  the  north  and  south 
line  of  the  divisions  on  its  scale  in  line  with  the  center  line 
of  the  box  across,  that  is,  the  line  a  b.  Fig.  930,, and  should 
be  fastened  there  by  a  drop  of  mucilage  or  other  means. 
Now,  if  the  north  and  south  lines  of  the  scale  divisions  be 
brought  into  an  actual  north  ami  south  position,  as  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  needle,  any  coil  of  wire  wound  around 


the  box  on  the  line  a  b  will  have  its  plane  in  a  north  and 
south  position,  parallel  to  and  coinciding  with  the  axis  of 
magnetism  of  the  needk:,  and  any  deflection  of  the  needle 
caused  by  a  current  in  such  a  coil  may  be  read  directly  in 
degrees  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  If  desired,  two  pins 
may  be  driven  into  eai-li  edije  of  the  bo.x  on  the  line  a  by 
so  that  the  wire  iiiay  be  \v'>und  in  between  the  pins,  insur- 
ing that  the  coil  will  be  located  correctly  with  respect  to 
the  compass. 

If  the  reversing  switch  described  in  Art.  2Ct87  has  been 
made,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  performing  the 
following  experiments.  Wind  one  single  turn  of  wire  around 
the  compass  and  send  the  ciirrent  from  the  battery  around  it. 
(rt)  Is  the  needle  dellcctcd  ?     (b)  If  so,  how  many  degrees  7 
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Reverse  the  current  in  the  wire,  (c)  What  is  the  effect? 
Make  the  coil  of  two  turns.  (</)  Is  the  deflection  changed  ? 
How  much  7     (e)  Why  is  the  needle  deflected  ? 


ELECTROMAGNETIC    REACTIOK. 

2389.  Two  parallel  conductors,  both  transmitting  cur- 
rents of  electricity,  are  either  mutually  attractive  or  repel- 
lent, depending  upon  the  relative  direction  of  their  currents. 

If  the  currents  are  flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  both 
conductors  as  represented  in  Fig.  940,  the  lines  of  force  will 
tend  to  surround  both  conductors  and  contract,  thus  atlract- 
ing  the  conductors.  If,  however,  the  currents  are  flowing 
in  ofposite  directions,  as  represented  in  Fig.  941,  the  lines  of 


force  lying  between  the  conductors  will  have  the  s: 
tion,  and  therefore  repel  the  conductors. 


THB   SOI.ENOn>. 

2390.  If  theconductorcarryingthe  current  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  loop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  942,  then  all  the  lines 
of  force  around  the  conductor  will  thread  through  the  loop 
in  the  same  direction. 

Any  magnetic  substance,  therefore,  such  as  «(,  when  placed 
in  front  of  the  loop,  would  tend  to  place  itself  with  its 
longest  axis  projecting  into  the  loop,  that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force. 

By  bending  the  conductor  into  a  long  helix  of  several 
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loops,  the  lines  of  force  around  each  loop  will  coincide  with 
those  around  the  adjacent  loops,  forming  several  long  lines 
of  force  which  thread  through  the  entire  helix,  entering  at 
one  end  and  passing  out  tlirough  the  other.  The  same  con- 
ditions now  exist  in  the  helix  as  exist  in  a  bar  magnet; 
namely,  the  lines  of  force  pass  out  from  one  end  and  enter 
the  other.  In  fact,  the  helix  possesses  a  north  and  south 
pole,  a  neutral  line,  and  all  the  properties  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  a  magnet.     If  it  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal 


position  and  free  to  turn,  it  will  come  to  rest  pointing  in  a 

north-south  direction. 

A  helix  made  in  this  manner  around  which  a  current  of 
electricity  is  flowing  is  called  a  Holenold. 

The  polarity  of  a  solenoid  or  tho  direction  of  the  lines  of 
foree  which  tJiread  through  it  depends  upon  the  direction  in 
which  tho  conductor  is  coiled  and  the  direction  of  thee 
in  the  conductor. 
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end  where  the  observer  stands,  that  end  will  be  a  south  pole, 
and  the  observer  will  be  looking  through  the  helix  in  the 
direction  of  the  lifies  of  force. 

The  polarity  of  a  solenoid  can  be  changed  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conductor. 


MAGNBTOMOTIVB    FORCB. 

2391.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  lines 
of  force  produced  in  a  solenoid  depend  upon  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  solenoid  and  on  the  current  circulating  therein. 
The  current  and  the  turns  together  hence  act  as  a  magnet- 
Izlns  force.  This  magnetizing  force  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
the  product  of  current  and  turns.  When  the  current 
strength  is  given  in  amperes,  this  product  is  called  ampere- 
turns.  It  is  found  furthermore  that  the  magnetizing  force 
is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  wire,  and  that  20  amperes 
circulating  around  5  turns  and  producing  100  ampere-turns 
exert  precisely  the  same  magnetizing  force  as  1  ampere  cir- 
culating in  100  turns  or  50  amperes  in  2  turns,  all  of  which 
produce  100  ampere-turns. 

The  magnetizing  force  given  by  the  product  of  current 
and   turns    must,  however,   be   expressed    in    terms  of  the 
standard    units.     To   so  express    this    force,  the   following 
,  calculation  is  made: 

In  Art.  2380  it  was  shown  that  a  unit  magnet  pole 
sends  out  12.5GG4,  or  say  12.57  lines  of  force.  It  was  also 
shown  that  a  force  of  1  dyne  was  exerted  along  each  one  of 
these  lines;  therefore,  the  total  force  exerted  by  a  unit  mag- 
net pole  is  12.57  dynes.  Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
magnetic  field  produced  by  1  turn  of  wire  in  which  1  absolute 
unit  of  current  is  circulating  is  the  same  as  this;  namely, 
also  12.57  dynes.  Therefore,  any  greater  number  of  turns 
and  current  units  will  exert  a  proportionately  greater 
effect.  The  total  effect  or  magnetizing  force  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  12.57  X  current  X  turns.  To  express  this  current 
in  absolute  units,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  value  in 
amperes  by  10.     (See  Art.  2272.)     But  when  the  force  is 
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expressed  in  this  manner,  it  is  termed  masnctomotlTe 
force ;  so  that  we  have  the  formula 

Magnetomotive  force  = — '■ — — — ^=  1.267  X  a-t^ 

where  a  =  current  in  amperes; 
/  =  number  of  turns. 

The  formula  above  is,  however,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases 
where  the  dimensions  of  the  magnetic  circuit  are  given  in 
metric  measure.  When  given  in  English  measure,  as  they 
are  throughout  the  following,  the  value  of  the  constant  ib 
changed,  so  that  the  final  useful  formula  is 

Magnetomotive  force  =  3.192  X  ^-/,  (429«) 

where  a  =  current  in  amperes; 
/  =  number  of  turns. 

2392.     Intensity  of  Magnetomotive  Force. — The 

magnetomotive  force  as  given  by  formula  429  represents 
simply  the  total  magnetizing  effect  produced  by  the  solenoid. 
It  does  not  give  any  information  regarding  the  intensity  of 
this  effect  at  any  one  point;  that  is,  it  gives  no  information 
regarding  the  effect  pnxluced  by  a  unit  length  of  such  a 
circuit.  This  is  easily  found,  however,  by  dividing  the  total 
magnetomotive  force  by  the  total  length.  The  quotient  is 
termed  the  intensity  of  mafj^netomotive  force,  and  is 
represented  by  the  letter  H.  If  /  represents  the  length  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  in  inches  and  a-i  represents  the  ampere- 
turns,  then 

„^:UJ.r^..^  (430.) 

This  formula  shows  that  ///«'  i/i tensity  of  magnetomotive 
force  H  linl I  produce  a  uniform  uiiii^netic  field,  in  which  the 
density  "^^Jill  be  H  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  of  sectional 
area  of  the  mai^netie  circuit. 

This  is  equivalent  to  siiyinjj^  that  the  induction  produced 
in  the  circtiit  is  directly  i)r<)])ortional  to  the  magnetizing 
force  applied.  It  should  be  particularly  noted,  however, 
that  this  is  only  true  for  a  solenoid  in  air  or  in  other  non- 
magnetic substances.    When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought 
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immediately  altered,  as 


near  such  a  solenoid,  the  effect  i 
shall  presently  be  shown, 

2393.     Total  Masnettc  Lines  In  a  Solenoid.— The 

total  number  of  lines  of  force  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
sectional  area  of  the  mag< 
netic  circuit  in  square 
inches  by  the  value  of  H. 
For  example,  imagine  a 
coiled  conductor  of  20 
turns  bent  into  a  circular 
shape  so  that  there  are  no 
free  poles,  as  represented  , 
in  Fig.  944  Each  line  of 
force  will  form  a  complete  ( 
ring  inside  the  solenoid, 
and,  therefore,  the  length 
of  the  magnetic  circuit 
can  easily  be  measured. 
Twenty  amperes  flowing 
through  the  conductor  will 
give  a  magnetizing  force 
of  400  ampere-turns.  If  the  mean  length  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  5  inches,  then  by  formula  430  the  magneto- 
motive force  H  =  3.192  X -;-=  255.30,  which   means   that 

auniform  magnetic  field  is  produced  in  the  solenoid  in  which 
the  density  is  255.36  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tional area.  Now,  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit is  .5  square  inch,  there  are  .:>  X  255.30  =  127.  (JS  lines  of 
force  produced  in  the  coil.  Or,  if  the  sectional  area  is  1.5 
square  inches,  there  are  1.5  x  256.36  =  383.04  lines  of  force 
produced  in  the  coil. 


^iV 


;    PBRMBABILITV. 

2394.  In  Art.  2375  it  was  stated  that  when  a  mag- 
netic  substance  is  brought  into  a  magnetic  fieki,  the  lines  of 
force  in  the  field  crowd  together,  and  all  try  to  pass  thr()Ugh 
the  substance;  in  fact,  they  will  alter  their  circular  shape 
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and  extend  to  a  corisiderable  distance  from  their  original 
position  in  order  to  pass  through  it.  A  magnetic  substance, 
therefore,  offers  a  better  path  for  the  lines  of  force  than  air 
or  other  non-magnetic  substance. 

The  facility  afforded  by  any  substance  to  the  passage 
through  it  of  lines  of  force  is  called  magnetic  perme- 
ability, or,  simply,  permeability. 

The  permeability  of  all  non-magnetic  substances,  such  as 
air,  copper,  wood,  etc.,  is  taken  as  1,  or  unity.  The  perme- 
ability of  soft  iron  may  be  as  high  as  2,000  times  that  of 
air.  If,  therefore,  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  inserted  into  the 
magnetic  circuit  of  a  solenoid,  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  iron  will  become  highly 
magnetized.  

THE    ELECTROMAGNET. 

2395.  A  magnet  produced  by  inserting  a  magnetic 
substance  in  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  a  solenoid  is  an 
electromasnet,  and  the 
magnetic  substance  around 
which  the  current  circulates 
is  called  the  core,  as  shown 

F"^  ^-  in  Fig.  9i5. 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  electromagnet,  the  magnetizing 
coil  consists  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  insu/aUd  wire; 
that  is,  wire  covered  with  a  layer  or  coating  of  some  non- 
conducting or  insulating  material,  usually  silk  or  cotton; 
otherwise  the  current  would  take  a  shorter  and  easier  cir- 
cuit from  one  coil  to  the  adjacent  one,  or  from  the  first  to 
the  last  coil,  through  the  iron  core,  without  circulating 
around  the  magnet.  

FORMS  OP   I'lLIJCTHOMAGNBTH. 

2396.  The  simplest  form  of  an  electromagnet  is  the 
bar  inagrn^t.  As  usually  constructed,  it  consists  of  a  straight 
bar  of  iron  or  steel  7?  fitted  into  a  spool  or  bobbin  C  made  of 
hard  vulcanized  rubber  or  some  other  inflexible  insulating 
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laaterial.  The  magnetizing  coil  of  fine  insulittcil  copper 
wire  w  is  wound  in  layers  in  the  bobbin,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  940. 

The  rule  for  determining  the  polarity  of  a  solenoid  (Art, 
2390)  is  the  same  for  an  electromagnet.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  wire  is  wound 
in  one  layer  or  in  any  number 
of  layers,  or  whether  it  is  wound 
towards  one  end  and  then  wound 
back  over  the  previous  layer 
towards  the  other;  so  long  as  the 
current  circulates  continually  in 
the  same  direction  around  the 
core,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet 
will  remain  unchanged. 

The  most  convenient  form  of 
electromagnet  for  a  great  variety  of  uses  is  the  horse- 
shoe, or  U-Hhaped  electromagnet.  It  consists  of  a  bar  of 
iron  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  with  straight  ends, 
and  provided  with  two  magnetizing  coils,  one  on  each 
end  of  the  magnet;  the 
two  ends  which  are 
surrounded  by  the  mag- 
netizing coils  are  the 
cores  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  arc-shaped  piece  of 
iron  joining  them  to- 
gether is  known  as  the 
Fir.  (M-,  yoke    of    the     magnet. 

The  ordinary  U-shaped  magnet.  Fig.  947,  is  made  in  three 
parts,  namely,  two  iron  cores  M  wound  with  the  magnet- 
izing coils  c  and  a  straight  bar  of  iron  b  for  a  yoke  joining 
the  two  cores  together.  In  looking  at  the  f.ire  of  the  two 
cores,  Fig.  948,  the  current  should  circulate  around  one 
core  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  around  the  other. 
If  the  current  circulates  around  both  cores  in  the  same 
direction,  the  lines  of  force  produced  in  the  two  cores, 
respectively,  oppose  one  another,  forming  two  like  poles 
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at  their  free  ends  and  a  consequent  pole  :n  the  yoke.  The 
total  number  of  useful  lines  of  force  produced  by  both  coils 
would,  under  these  conditions, 
be  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
magnet  would  exhibit  only  a 
small  amount  of  magnetic  at- 
traction. 

2397*  Another  common 
form  of  electromagnet  is  known 
_  as  the  Iron-clad  electromag- 
net. In  its  simplest  form, 
Fig.  5iO,  it  contains  only  one 
magnetizing  coil  and  one  core. 
The  core  Af  is  fastened  to  a 
Fio.  MS.  disk -shaped  yoke,  and  the  mag- 

netic circuit  is  completed  through  an  iron  shell  .S,    which 
rises   up   from   the  yoke  and  completely 
surrounds  and  protects  the  coil. 

2396.  Electromagnets  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  general  classes,  according 
to  their  application,  viz. : 

1.  Those  for  lifting  weights  and  loads 
by  adhesion. 

2.  Those     for     producinj^     mechanical  ^' 
motion  in  an  armature  "r  a  keeper;  that  Fio.M». 

is,  for  attracting  an  armature  or  a  keeper  through  a  dis- 
tance. 

;t.  Those    for   producinji  a   magnetic  field   for  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  and  called  fi.-ld  magnets. 


exprrimi;nts  with  ei,i:ctricai,  apparatus. 

2399.  The  foJlowin'^  expi-rimcnts  with  the  apparatus 
furnished  to  the  stiidoni  will  assist  in  making  clear  the  ex- 
planation given  of  the  solciioiil : 

Experiment  17. -{Art.  23H(>.)  Cni'.  the  wire  into  a 
helix  of  about  i  in,  diameter  and  uf  about  IG  turns,     (a)  Seod 
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a  current  from  the  battery  through  this  helix ;  will  the  end 
of  the  helix  attract  the  compass  needle  if  held  near  it  ?  (b) 
Why  ?  (c)  How  can  you  determine  beforehand  which  pole 
of  the  compass  needle  will  be  attracted  by  either  end  of  the 
helix  ? 

Experiment  18.— (Arts.  2375  and  2396.)  Place 
the  helix  on  some  support,  in  such  a  position  that  its  axis 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  north  and  south  line.     As  near 
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as  possible  to  one  end  of  the  helix  place  the  compass,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  950.  Send  a  current  through  the  coil  and 
note  the  deflection  of  the  compass  needle  in  degrees. 

Inside  the  coil  place  the  following  substances  and  note 
the  effect  on  the  needle,  the  current  still  circulating  in  the 
helix:  {a)  a  piece  of  wood,  as  a  pencil  or  a  few  matches;  (/;) 
three  or  four  wire  nails;  {c)  the  blade  of  a  knife;  (ci)  some 
brass  screws. 

Experiment  19. — (Art.  2393.)  Fasten  one  end  of 
the  helix;  place  the  compass  at  the  fixed  end  of  the  helix, 
and  on  sending  a  current  through  the  coil,  note  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  in  degrees:  (1)  with  the  coils  of  the  helix 
as  close  together  as  possible,  making  tlie  helix  as  short  as  it 
can  be;  (2)  with  the  helix  pulled  out  to  twice  its  original 
length,  [a)  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  deflections 
in  the  two  cases  ?     (b)  How  much  ?     (r)  Why  ? 

Experiment  20.— (Arts.  2383  and  2393.)  Make  a 
helix  of  about  20  turns  and  about  the  same  diameter  as 
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before.  Stretch  it  out  until  it  is  twice  its  minimum  length. 
Place  it  with  its  axis  cast  and  w^est,  and  put  the  compass 
near  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  helix.  The  compass 
needle  will  then  point  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
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helix,  as  shown  in  Fig.  0.51 .  Send  a  current  through  the  helix 
and  note  the  deflection  in  degrees.  Wind  another  helix  of 
the  same  diameter  and  length  as  tlie  one  just  used,  but 
of  twice  the  number  of  turns,  and  j)la(^e  the  new  helix  in 
the  same  relative  ])osition  witli  the  compass.  On  sending  a 
current  through  the  new  h(*lix,  the  compass  needle  will  be 
deflected  to  a  great(T  angle  than  before.  (^?)  Why?  Move 
the  compass  away  from  the  helix,  along  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  helix.  The  deflection  will  grow  less  and 
less.     (/;)  Why  ?  

MAGNETIZING  FORCK  AND  MAGNETIC 

DENSITY. 

2400.  The  relation  between  the  magnetizing  force  and 
the  actual  amount  of  magnetism  produced  in  the  core  of  an 
electromairnet  should  be  thoron«4:lilv  uiuh^'stood  before 
studying  the  speeial  designs  of  clci^troiuagnets  and  their 
uses.     It   has  been   shown   that  tlie  magnetic  density  pro- 
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duced  in  air  by  a  solenoid  depends  entirely  upon  the  iftten- 
sity  of  mapietouiotive  force.  The  magnetic  density,  how- 
ever, which  is  produced  in  a  magnetic  substance  when 
placed  in  a  solenoid  depends  upon  one  other  quantity, 
namely,  the  permeability  of  the  substance.  The  permea- 
bility of  a  magnetic  substance  at  any  stage  of  magnetization 
is  a  ratio  between  the  intensity  of  the  magnetomotive  force 
acting  upon  the  substance  and  the  resulting  magnetic  den- 
sity in  the  substance.  Let  H  represent  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetomotive  force  acting  upon  a  magnetic  substance, 
and  let  B  represent  the  magnetic  density  produced  in  the 
substance,  owing  to  its  superior  magnetic  qualities.  The 
permeability  is  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  B  by  H. 
If  /I — pronounced  /;/;/ — represents  the  permeability,  then  \jl  = 

B 

IJ-.     When  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  known,  the  third 

H 

g 

can  be  readily  found  ;  for,  transposing,  B  =  /*  H  and  H  = — . 

If  there  is  no  magnetic  substance  in  the  core  of  the  solenoid, 

^,                   ,  ...^     .     ^        J  -J       3.102  X  ampere-turns     ^, 
the  permeability  is  1  and  H  = j- ;  then, 

-          -J      1x3. 192  X  ampere-turns      3. 102  X  ampere-turns 
B=;iH  = ^ = -j^ . 

Hence,  H  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  in  air  it  will  pro- 
duce a  density  of  H  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  In 
another  case,  an  iron  ring  is  wound  with  100  turns  of  wire 
and  a  current  of  10  amperes  is  flowing  through  the  wire.  If 
the  mean  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  ring  is  10  inches, 

,        .          ,       .^^               3.192  X  a-t      3.192  X  10  X  100 
by    formula    430,        = -. = rr^ = 

319.2.  The  magnetic  density  produced  in  the  ring  by  this 
magnetizing  force  depends  upon  the  permeability  of  the 
iron  at  that  stage  of  magnetization.  By  the  aid  of  certain 
electrical  instruments,  which  will  be  described  in  the  section 
on  Electrical  Measurements,  the  magnetic  density  in  the 
iron  ring  can  be  determined  directly.  Suppose,  for  an  illus- 
tration, the  magnetic  density  is  found  to  be  63,840  lines  of 

force  per  square  inch.     Then,  \k  =  rj-=    ' '        =  200,  which 
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represents  the  permeability  of  the  iron  when  the  density  is 
63,840  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  The  permeability, 
however,  of  a  given  magnetic  substance  changes  with  every 
stage  of  magnetization.  In  all  kinds  of  magnetic  substances, 
the  permeability  decreases  when  the  magnetism  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  This  tendency  of  the  substance  to 
become  less  permeable  is  called  magnetic  saturation; 
that  is,  the  substance  becomes  saturated  with  magnetism. 
A  limit  is  never  reached  where  actual  saturation  takes  place, 
but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  becomes  impracticable 
to  magnetize  the  substance.  The  practical  saturation  point 
in  wrought  iron,  soft  annealed  sheet  iron,  and  cast  steel  is 
when  the  density  is  between  120,000  and  130,000  lines  of 
force  per  square  inch.  Hence,  in  these  metals,  B  may  have 
any  value  from  0  to  130,000. 

In  gray  cast  iron  the  practical  saturation  limit  is  from 
60,000  to  70,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

The  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  H  is  very  seldom 
carried  beyond  1,500,  and,  therefore,  H  may  have  any  value 
between  0  and  1,500. 

2401.  Before  designing  an  electromagnet  for  any  pur- 
pose, it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  magnetic  properties 
of  the  particular  quality  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  core — to 
find  its  permeability  at  different  stages  of  magnetization 
and  its  saturation  limit.  Tests  are  taken  upon  small  sam- 
ples of  the  metal  by  electrical  instruments,  and  the  values 
of  B,  H,  and  \i  are  calculated  from  the  readings  of  the  in- 
struments. As  these  tests  require  exceedingly  delicate  in- 
struments and  a  large  number  of  careful  measurements,  it 
is  customary  to  consult  the  results  taken  in  some  laboratory 
on  an  average  quality  of  iron  and  its  alloys.  The  results 
given  in  Tables  70,  80,  81,  ^"d  82  have  been  found  to  agree 
very  closely  with  iron  and  steel  ordinarily  used  in  foundries 
and  machine-shops. 

Table  70  is  a  list  which  gives  seven  values  of  H  and  the 
corresponding  values  of  B  and  \i,  taken  on  a  piece  of  \)rdi- 
nsiry  gray  cast  iron  of  average  (quality. 
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TABLE  79. 


TABLE  80. 


Gray  Cast  Iron. 


Cast  Steel — Unannealed. 


B 

H 

/« 

10,000 

64 

156.3 

20,000 

105 

190.5 

30,000 

164 

182.9 

40,000 

262 

152.9 

50,000 

430 

116.3 

60,000 

718 

83.6 

65.000 

1,030 

63.1 

B 

H 

/* 

10,000 

18 

555.5 

20,000 

28 

714.3 

30,000 

35 

857.1 

40,000 

43 

930.2 

50,000 

54 

925.9 

60,000 

72 

833.3 

70,000 

99 

707.1 

80,000 

146 

547.3 

90,000 

225 

400.0 

100,000 

375 

266.6 

110,000 

730 

150.7 

115,000 

1,015 

113.3 

Table  80  gives  the  results  of  a  test  on  an  average  quality 
of  cast  steel  when  unannealed.  The  effect  of  annealing 
metals  is  to  increase  their  permeability  at  low  stages  of 
magnetization.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  most 
economical  to  magnetize  cast  steel  above  75,000  lines  of 
force  per  square  inch,  and  at  such  stages  of  magnetization 
annealing  has  practically  no  effect  upon  its  permeability. 

Table  81  gives  the  results  of  a  test  taken  on  sheets  .014  in. 
thick,  of  soft  annealed  charcoal  iron  of  average  quality. 

Table  82  gives  the  results  of  a  test  taken  on  an  average 
quality  of  wrought-iron  forgings. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  tests  should  be  carefully  noted. 
For  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  all  stages  of  magnetiza- 
tion, cast  iron  is  vastly  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  other  three 
metals.  To  produce  a  density  of  40,000  lines  of  force  per 
square  inch  in  cast  iron  requires  that  H  =  202;  whereas,  in 
cast  steel  at  the  same  density,  H  =  43,  which  indicates  that  at 
this  density  cast  iron  would  require  202  -^  43,  or  G.093  times 
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as  much  magnetizing  force  as  would  be  required  for  cast 
steel.  Therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  use  cast  steel  rather  than  cast  iron  for 
magnetic  purposes. 


TABLE  81. 

Sheet  Iron — Annealed, 


TABLE  82. 

Wrought-Iron  Forgings. 


B 

H 

u 

10,000 

IG 

625.0 

20,000 

23 

869.6 

30,000 

28 

1,071.4 

40,000 

33 

1,212.1 

50,000 

42 

1,190.4 

60,000 

53 

1,132.0 

70,000 

68 

1,029.4 

80,000 

94 

851.0 

90,000 

138 

652.2 

100,000 

214 

467.3 

110,000 

374 

294.1 

120,000 

725 

165.5 

125,000 

1,075 

116.3 

B 

H 

^ 

10,000 

12.0 

833.3 

20,000 

15.0 

1,333.3 

30,000 

18.8 

1,595.7 

40,000 

23.0 

1,739.1 

50,000 

30.0 

1,666.6 

60,000 

44.0 

1,363.6 

70,000 

65.0 

1,076.9 

80,000 

104.0 

769.2 

90,000 

200.0 

450.0 

100,000 

430.0 

232.6 

105,000 

630.0 

166.6 

110,000 

1,035.0 

106.3 

CURVES  OF  MAGNETIZATION. 

2402*  The  most  convenient  mode  of  representing  the 
magnetic  qualities  of  iron  and  other  magnetic  substances  is 
to  plot  the  curves  of  magnetization  on  two  sheets  of  cross- 
section  paper.  On  one  sheet  are  plotted  saturation 
curves  which  indicate  the  relation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetomotive  force  H  to  the  magnetic  density  B;  on  the 
other  sheet  are  plotted  the  resulting  permeability  curves 
which  indicate  the  relation  of  the  permeability  /x  to  the  mag- 
netic density  B. 

The  cross-section  paper  should  be  divided  into  squares  of 
equal  dimensions  of  about  h  inch  on  a  side,  although  it  will 
be  more  accurate  if  these  squares  are  still  further  divided 
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into  smaller  ones  -^  tnch  on  a  side.     The  sheets  should  be 
at  least  11  inches  wide  by  14  inches  high. 

The  horizontal  divisions  are  called  abscissas,  and  are  in- 
dicated by  numbers  placed  tn  the  margin  either  above  or 
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below  the  chart.  The  vertical  divisions  are  called  ordl- 
nates,  and  are  represented  by  marginal  numbers  on  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  chart.  The  terms  abscissa  and 
ordinate,  therefore,  express  clearly  which  set  of  divisions,  the 
horizontal  or  vertical,  is  referred  to,  instead  of  ciesignatiny 
the  rows  of  figures  with  reference  to  relative  position. 
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2403.  On  the  sheet  for  the  saturation  curves.  Fig.  963 
(reduced),  the  divisions  of  the  abscissas  represent  the  dif- 
ferent values  of  H,  and  each  ^-inch  division  represents  50  H. 
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Starting  with  the  extreme  lower  left-hand  line  as  zero,  the 
reniainiiijT  lines  an:  ninnbiTvii  ciiiiscciiiively  in  n nits  of  50. 
Thcordiiiaus  reprL-sent  the  ditVi-n-nl  vahies  of  the  magnetic 
density    B,  and   ea^h    j-inch    division    represents   5,000    B. 
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Starting  with  the  bottom  line  as  zero,  the  remaining  lines 
are  numbered  consecutively  in  units  o£  5,000. 

2404.  On  the  sheet  for  the  permeability  curves,  Fig. 
953  (reduced),  the  divisions  of  the  abscissas  represent  the 
different  values  of  fi  and  each  ^-inch  division  represents 
100  M.  Starting  with  the  extreme  left-hand  line  as  zero,  the 
remaining  lines  are  numbered  consecutively  in  units  of  100. 
The  ordinates  represent  the  different  values  of  B,  and  are 
numbered  as  described  for  B  on  the  sheet  for  saturation  curves. 


MBTHOD  OF  PIX>TTINO  CURVB8. 

2405.  In  the  first  set  of  readings  on  cast  iron.  Table  79, 
H  =  64  and  B  =  10,000.  A  dot  is  placed  on  the  bottom  line. 
Fig.  952,  representing  64  H.  The  value  B  =  10,000,  when 
pointed  off  on  the  extreme  left-hand  vertical  line,  is  repre- 
sented by  two  divisions,  and  the  point  falls  on  the  line  marked 
10,000.  This  line  is  followed  along  horizontally  until  a  point 
is  reached  which  is  directly  over  the  dot  on  the  bottom  line. 
A  heavy  dot  placed  here  will  indicate  the  combined  values 
of  B  and  H  at  the  first  readings.  The  remaining  readings 
in  Table  79  are  plotted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  afterwards 
all  the  heavy  dots  are  joined  together  by  one  long  curve. 
All  the  intermediate  values  of  H  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  B  are  now  indicated  by  the  curved  line.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  saturation  curve  for  cast  iron,  where  H  is  350, 
the  corresponding  value  of  B  is  about  40,000  lines  of  force 
per  square  inch.  The  same  method  is  used  for  plotting  the 
rest  of  the  saturation  curves  in  Fig.  952  and  the  permeability 
curves  in  Fig.  953.  

ACCURACY  OF  CURVB». 

2406.  If  cross-section  paper  with  ^-inch  divisions  is 
used,  the  curves  should  be  plotted  and  read  with  the  help  of 
a  scale  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, points  plotted  within  -gV  ^f  an  inch  of  their  correct 
position  on  the  sheet  will  be  considered  as  accurate. 

All  magnetic  calculations  in  which  readings  are  used  that 
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are  taken  from  the  saturation  and  permeability  curve  sheets 
will  be  considered  accurate  when  within  2.5^  of  the  correct 
figures. 

CALCULATION  OP  THK    MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT. 

2407*  The  calculation  of  a  magnetic  circuit  is  a  more 
complicated  problem  than  that  of  the  electric  circuit,  but  the 
operation  is  much  simplified  by  treating  the  magnetic  circuit 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  electric  one  and  applying  the 
principle  of  Ohm's  law ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  on\y  the  principle  oi  Ohm's  law  that  is  applied,  and 
not  any  of  the  actual  electrical  quantities. 

The  magnetomotive  force  has  been  described  as  that  which 
produces  the  magnetism,  but  it  will  now  be  considered  as  that 
which  tends  to  drive  the  lines  of  force  along  the  viag7ietic 
circuit  against  a  resistance. 

The  resistance,  or  that  which  opposes  the  lines  of  force,  is 
called  reluctance^  to  distinguish  it  from  electrical  resistance. 

2408.  The  quantity  of  magnetism  or  the  total  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  which  are  driven  along  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  called  the  induction^  and  is  found  by  dividing  the 
magnetomotive  force  by  the  reluctance.  Or,  expressed 
algebraically,  it  will  give  the  formula 

magnetomotive  force 


Induction  = 


reluctance 


The  numerical  value  for  the  magnetomotive  force  is  always 
3.102  X  ampcrc'turns. 

2409.  The  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  depends 
upon  three  quantities:  (1)  the  length  of  the  circuit,  (2)  the 
sectional  area  of  the  circuit,  and  (3)  the  permeability  of  the 
substances  which  form  the  circuit. 

Tlie  reluctance : 

Increases  as  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  increases. 

Decreases  as  the  sectional  area  increases. 

Decreases  as  the  permeability  increases. 

If  /  represents  the  length  of  a  magnetic  circuit  in  inches, 
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A  its  sectional  area  in  square  inches,  and  //  its  permeability, 
the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

Reluctance,  R  =- .  (431.) 

Writing  JV  for  the  induction,  a-t  for  the  ampere-turns, 
and  substituting  the  values  of  the  magnetomotive  force  and 
reluctance,  the  formula  for  the  magnetic  circuit,  given  in 
Art.  2408,  becomes 

A^=  ^9^1^.  (432.) 

In  practice,  the  induction^  or  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
force,  is  established  in  the  beginning  by  the  requirements  of 
the  magnet,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  ampere-turns  required  to  drive  that  induction  along 
the  magnetic  circuit.     By  transposing,  the  ampere-turns 

/ 

The  magnetic  circuit,  however,  is  generally  a  compound 
one  ;  that  is,  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  substances. 
The  total  reluctance  of  the  circuit  would  then  be  the 
sum  of  the  separate  reluctances  of  each  substance.     Let 

-i — * =  R,    be    the    reluctance    of    the    first    substance, 

- —  =  R.  be   the   reluctance  of   the  second,  and  so  on. 


A,  X  \i. 

Then,  the  sum  of  the  separate  reluctances  is  R^  +  R,  +  ^tc. 

Therefore,  the  ampere-turns  a-t  are  given  by  the  formula 

y  N 

ampere-turns  a-t  =  X  (R,  +  R,  +  etc. ).         (433.) 

241 0.  After  the  dimensions  and  induction  of  a  magnet 
have  been  established  by  the  requirements,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  permeabilities //,,  fi^^  etc.,  before  the  ampere- 
turns  can  be  calculated.  The  permcahilily  depends  not 
only  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  magnetic  substance, 
but  also  upon  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force.     The  density 
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is  found  (see  formula  427)  by  dividing  the  total  numbei 
of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  a  circuit  by  its  sec- 
tional area.  Consequently,  the  densities  in  the  different 
substances  which  compose  the   magnetic  circuit   will    be 

N    N 

T~>  "j"»  ^^^'     Then,  referring  to  the  curves  in  Fig.  953,  the 

permeability  of  any  of  the  different  metals,  corresponding 
to  their  densities,  can  be  found.  The  permeability  of  all 
non-magnetic  substances  is  always  1,  irrespective  of  the  density 
of  the  lines  of  force. 

Example. — Find  the  ampere-turns  required  to  drive  an  induction  of 
65,000  lines  of  force  through  the  circuit  of  a  horseshoe  magpiet  made 


Fig.  054. 

of  cast  iron,  when  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  is  placed  across  its  two  ends, 
but  separated  from  them  by  an  air-gap  of  ^  inch.  The  dimensions  of 
the  magnet  and  bar  arc  shown  in  Fig.  954. 

Solution. — This  magnetic  circuit  is  a  compound  one,  composed  of 
three  different  substances:  (1)  the  cast-iron  magnet,  (2)  the  wrought- 
iron  bar,  and  (3)  the  two  air-gaps. 

Let  iV-;  total  induction  ; 

A,  /«.  and  /a  :  =  the  average  lengths  of  circuit  in  magnet,  bar,  and 

total  air-gap,  respectively  ; 
A\^  -4a,  and  . /a  —  the  sectional  areas,  respectively  ; 
B;,   Ba,  and    Bi  r  :  the  magnetic  densities,  respectively  ; 
R,,  Ra,    and    Ra  :- the  rehulanees,  resi)ectively  ; 

fii,  //a,  and  //a  —  the   i)ermeabilititts,    when   the  densities  are  Bi,  B» 

and  B|,  respectively. 
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N 
By  formula  433,  the  ampere-turns  a-i  =  o^fSo  X  C^*  +  Rt  +  R*)* 

By  formula  431,  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  the  cast-iron  mag- 

^...             A            ^.^,         ^      ^    ^       -       -        ,5X  3.1416 
net  IS  Ri  =  --—2 .      The  length  of  the  circuit  =  A  =  ^ + 

6  =  13.854  inches.     The  sectional  area  =  ^i  =  2xl  =  2  square  inches. 

By  formula  427,  the  density  Bi  =  ^=  5^^=  27,500  lines  of  force 

per  square  inch.  From  Fig,  953,  fi  is  about  180,  when  B  =  27,600  in 
cast  iron.     Then  the  reluctance 

R.  —       ^'        —  .1?:?^  —  0S848. 

The  reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  the  wrought-iron  bar  is  Rt  =  — ; — ^ — . 
The  length  of  the  circuit  =  /a  =  5  +  .25  +  .25  =  5.5  inches.  The  sec- 
tional area  r=^,=  2  X-5  =  1  square  inch.    B»=  —r  =  -^ =  55,000  lines 

of  force  per  square  inch.  From  Fig.  953,  ft  is  about  1,520  when  B  = 
55,000  in  wrought  iron.     Then,  by  formula  431,  the  reluctance, 

R«  =  -7-^ —  =  .     ^'Kc^  =  .00362. 
A%  Xf^t      IX  1,520 

Since  one  magnetizing  coil  is  used  for  the  whole  magnetic  circuit, 
the  two  air-gaps  are  added  together,  and  in  the  calculations  a  single 
air-gap  of  double  length,  that  is,  2  X  i  =  i  inch,  is  considered.     The 

reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  the  air-gap  is  R3  =  — — - — .     The  length  of 

-la  X  f^a 

the  circuit  =  /,  =  .5  inch.     The  sectional  area  =  ^7  8  =  2x1=3  square 

inches.     In  the  case  of  air,  the  permeability  //a  =  1. 

/  f 

The  reluctance  is  then  =  — ; — ' —  n-^ — 1  =  .25. 

-/aX/'a       2X1 

By  formula  433,  tlie  necessary  ampere-turns  rr 

^-J  X  (.03848  +  .00362  +  .25)  =  l^'^V  x  .2921  =  5.033.05. 

which  means  that  a  magnetizing  force  cf  5,0:W.()5  affiptrc-turns  will 
have  to  circulate  around  the  magnet  armb  to  force  55,000  lines  of  force 
through  the  magnetic  circuit.     Ans. 


RKSIDUAI.   MAGNETISM. 

241  !•  Residual  nia8:netiHni  is  the  map^netism  which 
a  magnetic  substance  retains  aflcr  ])einj4;  reni(^ved  from  a 
magnetic  field.  In  general,  soft  iron  and  annealed  steel  re- 
tain only  a  small  amount  of  magnetism,  and  in  some  cases 
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the  residual  magnetism  is  imperceptible.  A  closed  magnetic 
circuit  of  soft  iron,  that  is,  a  magnetic  circuit  which  consists 
of  soft  iron  throughout  its  entire  length,  will  exhibit  a  large 
amount  of  residual  magnetism  so  long  as  the  circuit  remains 
unbroken.  This  tendency  can  be  shown  by  a  U-shaped 
electromagnet  of  soft  iron,  across  the  two  ends  of  which  is 
placed  a  wcll-fitted  keeper.  If  the  circuit  is  magnetieed  by 
a  current  of  electricity  which  is  suddenly  turned  off,  the 
keeper  will  still  adhere  to  the  ends,  and  may  even  require 
considerable  force  to  detach  it.  But  when  once  it  is  de- 
tached and  the  circuit  broken,  the  keeper  will  not  adhere 
again  without  the  aid  of  the  current. 

Chilled  iron  and  hardened  steel  retain  residual  magnetism 
in  large  quantities.  Artificial  or  permanent  magnets  are 
made  by  placing  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  in  a  dense  mag- 
netic field  or  in  contact  with  another  magnet.  Lodestone  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  residual  magnetism. 


HYSTERESIS. 

2412.  When  the  magnetism  of  an  electromagnet  is 
rapidly  reversed,  that  is,  when  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force  is  suddenly  changed  several  times  in  rapid  succession 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  current,  the 
iron  or  steel  becomes  heated,  and  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
will  be  expended.  This  effect  is  due  to  a  kin3  of  internal 
magnetic  friction^  by  reason  of  which  the  rapid  changes  of 
magnetism  cause  the  iron  to  grow  hot.  This  effect  is  called 
liy»teres*i»  (histeree'-sis). 

2413.  The  energy  expended  by  hysteresis  is  furnished 
by  the  force  which  causes  the  change  in  the  magnetism;  in 
the  case  of  an  electromagnet,  where  the  magnetism  is  re- 
versed by  the  magnetizing  force,  the  energy  is  supplied  by 
the  maj^nt^tizing  current. 

The  complete  operation  of  magnetizing  and  demagneti- 
zing an  electromagnet  in  one  direction,  then  magnetizing 
and  demagnetizing  m  the  opposite  direction  by  reversing 
the  magnetizing  current,  is  called  a  cycle  of  magnetism. 
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One  cycle  is  made  by  two  reversals  of  magnetism.  For  ex- 
ample, reversing  the  magnetism  40  times  in  one  second  will 
make  20  cycles  in  one  second. 

The  loss  of  energy  by  hysteresis  depends  (1)  upon  the 
hardness  and  quality  of  the  magnetic  substance  in  the  core ; 
(2)  upon  the  amount  of  metal  magnetized;  (3)  upon  the 
number  of  cycles  per  second,  and  (4)  upon  the  density  in 
the  substance  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  not  changing. 

2414.  Table  83  gives  the  power  in  watts  expended  by 
hysteresis  in  soft  sheet  iron  when  subjected  to  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  cycles  of  magnetism  at  different  magnetic  densities. 
The  watts  expended  are  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  cycles  per  second  and  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
iron  magnetized. 

TAlBLE  83. 


Watts  Expended 

B 

per  Cubic  Inch, 

1  Cycle  per  Sec. 

25,800 

.002320 

32,250 

.002715 

38,700 

.004340 

45,150 

.005320 

61,600 

.006370 

64,500 

.009040 

77,400 

.011920 

90,300 

.015180 

103,200 

.018780 

109,650 

.022850 

116,100 

.028150 

Let  w  =  power  in  watts  expended  per  cubic  inch  per  cycle- 
V  =  volume  in  cubic  inches; 
//  =  cycles  per  second ; 
W^=^  total  watts  expended. 

Then,  W^wv7i,  (434.) 
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Rule. — To  find  the  pmver  expended  by  hysteresis  in  sheet 
iron  at  a  gh-en  stage  of  viagnetization^  multiply  the  watts 
•xpended  at  tfiat  stage,  as  given  in  Table  SS,  or  Fig.  955,  by 
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i/ie  viimtier  of  cubic  inches  of  iron  in  the  magnet    and  th* 

number  of  eyclcs per  seenmf. 

Tin;  rtMdiii}fs  given  in  T:ilik  So  arc  plotted  on  a  sheet  of 
cross-sectiun  papt-r  in  Pin.  '■*■>'>.  and  tlie  varions  points  are 
connected  by  u  i-nrvod    Hue.      Tlic   nrdinattjs   represent  th« 
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different  densities  B,  and  the  abscissas  the  corresponding 
number  of  watts  expended  in  one  cubic  inch  of  iron  for  one 
cycle  per  second.  By  referring  to  the  curve,  all  the  inter- 
mediate values  of  B  and  the  corresponding  watts  expended 
can  be  determined. 

Example. — In  an  electromagnet,  made  with  sheets  of  soft  iron, 
there  are  18  cubic  inches  of  iron.  Find  the  power  in  watts  expended 
when  the  magnetizing  current  is  reversed  70  times  per  second  and  the 
magnetism  reaches  a  density  of  90,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

Solution. —    70  reversals  are  equivalent  to  85  cycles  =  n.    From 

Fig.  955,  the  watts  expended  per  cubic  inch  for  one  cycle,  at  a  density 

of  90,000,  are  equal  to  .015.    Then,  by  formula  434,  the  total  power 

expended, 

W  =  .015  X  18  X  35  =  9.46  watts.    Ans. 


L.BAKAGB. 

2415.  All  the  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  magneto- 
motive force  can  not  be  confined  along  one  path ;  a  certain 
number  in  every  magnetic  circuit  will  stray  from  the  main 
circuit  and  take  shorter  cuts.  This  tendency  is  called 
magnetic  leakage. 

241  d.  The  magnetic  leakage  becomes  greater  when  the 
reluctance  along  the  main  circuit  is  not  uniform  at  all  points. 
The  nature  of  magnetic  leakage  may  be  better  understood 
by  remembering  that  air  is  really  a  magnetic  conductor, 
although  its  reluctance  is  much  greater  than  that  of  iron  or 
other  magnetic  substance.  Consequently,  when  the  re- 
luctance  of  the  main  circuit  becomes  large  at  any  point, 
some  of  the  lines  of  force  find  a  shorter  and  easier  path  for 
themselves  through  the  surrounding  air. 

Fig.  956  represents  a  U-shaped  electromagnet  made  of 
iron  with  a  keeper  of  the  same  metal  and  sectional  area. 
By  placing  the  keeper  tightly  against  the  two  ends,  the 
reluctance  becomes  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  magnetic  circuit,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  leakage 
at  any  place.  But  if  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  is  changed 
by  separating  the  keeper  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet  by  a 
small  air-gap,  as  in  Fig.   957,  the  conditions  are  altered. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  will 
be  reduced  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit,  and,  secondly,  a  rer- 
tain  number  of  the  lines  of  force  will  leak  across  from  end 


to  end  of  the  niagnu-t  without  passing  ihrouyh  the  keeper. 
The  larger  the  air-gap  between  the  keeper  and  the  magnet, 
the  greater  will  be  the  magnetic  leakage.  An  approximate 
idea  of  the  magnetic   leakage  is  shown    in    Fig.  KfiS,  where 


the  keeper  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  endafl 
of  the  magnet,  and  Fig.  959  shows  the  state  of  the  lines  of! 
force  when  the  keeper  is  removed  entirely. 
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2417.  Magnetic  leakage  may  be  also  defined  as  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  by 
the  magnetomotive  force  and  the  number  that  arc  useful  in 
attracting  or  lifting  a  given  weight. 

There  are  no  definite  laws  governing  magnetic  leakage, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  stray 
lines  of  force  in  any  compound  magnetic  circuit.  After  a 
magnet  is  built,  the  leakage  can  be  determined  with  the 
proper  instruments  and  under  certain  conditions. 

In  general,  if  the  magnetic  circuit  is  composed  of  mag- 
netic substances  whose  permeabilities  are  high  and  there 
are  no  large  air-gaps  to  be  crossed,  the  magnetic  leakage 
will  be  but  a  small  factor. 

2418.  If  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  by 
the  magnetizing  coils  and  the  useful  number  are  known, 
the  magnetic  leakage  can  be  expressed  by  a  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  produced.     Thus, 

Let  /  =  total  number  of  lines  of  force; 
/^  =  useful  number  of  lines  of  force ; 
/,  =  stray  lines  of  force ; 
/  =  per  cent,  leakage. 

Then, 

/.  =  /-/,.         (435.) 

For  example,  assuming  that  00,000  lines  of  force  are  pro- 
duced by  the  magnetizing  coils  of  an  electromagnet,  and 
that  only  42,000  are  useful  in  attracting  an  armature  or 
lifting  a  weight,  then  by  formula  435  the  number  of  stray 
lines  of  force  /,  =  60,000  —  42,000  =  18,000. 

2419.  The  percentage  of  leakage  is  found  from  the 
formula 

/  =  1^.  (436.) 

« 

That  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  leakage  is  found  by 
dividing  the  stray  number  of  lines   of  fore e   by    the   total 
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number  produced  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100,      In 
the  above  case 

2420.  To  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  when 
the  percentage  of  leakage  and  the  number  of  useful  lines  of 
force  are  known,  use  the  following  formula: 

'=1^-         (437.) 

Here  we  divide  the  useful  lines  of  force  by  100  minus  the 
per  cent,  leakage  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  100, 

Example. — Assuming  that  the  magnetic  leakage  in  an  electromag- 
net is  25ji  and  that  there  are  75,000  useful  lines  of  force,  how  many 
lines  of  force  are  produced  by  the  magnetizing  coils  ? 

Solution. — By  formula  437,  the  total  lines  of  force 

.      100X75.000       7,500,000      .^^t^ 
^=      100-25      -        75— =  1W.OOO 

total  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  magnetizing  coils.    An& 
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2421  •  1.  100,000  lines  of  force  are  produced  by  the  magnetizing 
coils  of  an  electromagnet  and  only  40,000  are  useful.  What  is  the  % 
leakage  ?  Ans.  60^  leakage. 

2.  In  an  electromagnet  there  are  27,000  stray  lines  of  force  and 
63,000  useful;  find  the  p^  leakage.  Ans.  80jf  leakage. 

8.  The  magnetic  leakage  in  an  electromagnet  is  45j^  and  there  are 
110.000  useful  lines  of  force  ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  produced 
by  the  magnetizing  coils.  Ans.  200,000  lines  of  force. 

4.  If  the  magnetic  leakage  in  an  electromagnet  is  35jf  and  there  are 
60,000  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  magnetizing  coils,  how  many  lines 
of  force  are  useful  ?  Ans.  89,000  useful  lines  of  force. 


MFTIXG    MAGIVKTS. 

2<422«  The  lifting  power  or  adhesive  force  of  a  magnet 
is  called  its  tractive  force,  or,  simply,  tract iuu.  The  com- 
mon form  of  elcctromagiK'i  for  traction  is  a  stumpy  horse- 
shoe  magnet  J/ with  two  niat^nctizing  roils  r,  r,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  OCO.     The  magnet  is  generally  provided  with  an  arma- 
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I  tore  of  soft  iron  a,  whi< 
I  the  current  is  flow- 
s'£ag  in  the  magnet- 
Kising  coils,  the  full 
T  tractive  force  of  the 
I  magnet  is  exerted- 
between  the  arma- 
ture and  the  two 
polar  surfaces.  Thi 
maximum  traciiv 
force  is  found  1 
hanging  know 
weights  If  of  ail; 
material  upon  the 
armature  in  a  suit- 
able manner  and 
observing  the  heavi- 
est load  it  will  sus- 
Itain  without  sepa. 
fating  from  the 
^agnet.  The  total 
fcractive  force  of  the 


the  two  poles.    When 


magnet  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
armature  plus  the  load 
sustained. 


2423.  Another  eco- 
nomical form  of  electro- 
magnet for  traction  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a 
diving-bdl,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  901.  This  magnet 
is  iron-clad;  that  is,  the 
magnetizing  coil  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  and 
protected  by  the  return 
magnetic  circuit,  and  re- 
quires only  one  magnet- 
izing   coil    to    excite     it 
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If  the  magnet  proper  M  is  made  in  one  casting,  the  coil  c  is 
wound  independently  in  some  suitable  shap)e;  afterwards  it 
is  thoroughly  insulated  by  wrappings  of  cloth,  mica,  or  tape, 
then  placed  around  the  inside  core  of  the  magnet  and  held 
in  position  by  a  ring  of  brass  or  other  non-magnetic  metal  r 
wedged  between  the  core  and  the  outside  shell.  The  con- 
nections to  the  coil  from  an  outside  source  are  made  to 
leads  (pronounced  Iccds)  passing  from  the  coil  up  through 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  magnet.  By  designing  the  magnet 
low  and  large  in  diameter,  the  magnetic  circuit  can  be  made 
exceedingly  short  in  proportion  to  its  sectional  area,  thus 
realizing  one  of  the  conditions  of  an  economical  design. 

2424.  In  determining  the  tractive  force  of  a  magnet, 
let 

A  =  total  area  of  contact  surface ; 

B  =  density  in  lines  of  force  per  square  inch; 

P  =  total  tractive  force  in  pounds. 

'^'^-'        ^=  ^f^Mm-      (438.) 

That  is,  f/ic  tractive  force  of  a  magnet  increases  directly 
as  the  total  area  of  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  armature^ 
and  as  the  square  of  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
tfiaL^ut'tic  circuit  t^'hcre  it  passes  across  that  surface.  For- 
mula 438  is  deduced  from  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit 
I)()lc  placed  in  a  unit  magnetic  field,  and  assumes  that  the 
distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  is  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  contact  surface.  In  actual  practice  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  this  result  on  account  of  magnetic  leakage  and 
other  causes.  The  calculated  load  and  the  actual  load 
lifted  will  generally  differ — the  actual  being  somewhat  less 
than  the  calculated,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mag- 
netic lines  leak  away  from  the  attracting  surfaces. 

In  all  electromagnets  designed  for  traction  there  will  be 
two  contact  surfaces,  one  at  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
and  the  other  at  the  south  p(;lc;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
total  lines  of  force  developed  in  the  magnetic  circuit  are 
used  twice  in  producing  the  traction  of  the  magnet.     If  the 
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two  contact  surfaces  are  symmetrical  and  equal  in  area,  the 
total  tractive  force  of  the  magnet  will  be  twice  the  result 
obtained  by  considering  one  contact  surface  alone;  but  if 
the  contact  surfaces  are  unlike,  the  tractive  force  exerted 
by  each  surface  should  be  calculated  separately,  and  the  two 
results  thus  obtained  added  together. 

2425*  The  most  economical  electromagnet  designed 
for  traction  is  one  that  will  lift  the  greatest  load  in  propor- 
tion to  its  own  weight.  To  accomplish  this  result,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  must  be  considered : 

The  magnetic  circuit  in  the  inagnct  and  keeper  should  be  as 
short  as  possible. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  should  be  tinifonn 
and  lafge  in  p:*oportion  to  the  ozu^r-all  dimensions. 

The  iron  or  steel  used  in  the  magnet  and  keeper  should  have 
a  high  per nuability. 

The  magnetic  density  of  the  contact  surface  should  be  about 
110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch,  for,  if  the  magnetism 
is  pushed  higher  than  this  density,  the  reluctance  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  will  be  increased,  which  increases  the  weight  of 
the  copper  used  in  the  magnetizing  coils. 


CALCITLrATION  FOR  LIFTING  MAGNBT. 

2426«  To  find  the  magnetic  density  at  the  contact 
surface  required  to  produce  a  given  tractive  force  when  the 
area  of  the  contact  surface  is  known : 

Let  A  =  area  of  contact  surface  in  square  inches  ; 
P  r=  tractive  force  in  pounds ; 

B  =  magnetic   density   of  lines   of   force   at   contac  t 
surface. 

Then.  B  =  8,493  Y^,  (439.) 

Rule. — In  an  electromagnet  the  density  of  lines  of  force  at 
the  contact  surface  is  equal  to  S^J^U-]  times  the  square  root 
of  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  divided  by  the  area  in  square 
inches. 
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2427.  To  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the 
magnetic  circuit  when  the  tractive  force  and  the  magnetic 
density  at  the  contact  surface  are  known:     . 

Let  N  =  the   induction,  or  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
force. 

Then,  A'^=  72,134,000-^.  (440.) 

Rule. —  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  an  electro- 
magnet  is  found  by  dividing  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  by 
the  magnetic  density  at  the  contact  surface  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  72,13^,000. 

2428.  To  find  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  area  of  the  contact  surface  and  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  force  are  known : 

Let  /  =  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Rule. —  The  tractive  force  of  an  electromagnet  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  divided  by  7^ylSJf.^OO0  times  the  square  of  the  area 
of  contact  surface  in  square  inches, 

2429*  To  find  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  density  at  the  contact  surface  is  known: 

-^  ~  7^  1 3i;000  •  (**^2.) 

Rule. —  The  tractive  force  of  an  electromagnet  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  equal  to  tJic  square  of  the  magnetic  density 
at  the  contact  surface  divided  by  7:^ylSJf,fiOO, 

2430.  To  find  the  area  of  the  contact  surface  when  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  and  the  tractive  force  are 
known : 
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Rule. —  The  total  area  of  contact  surface  of  an  electro^ 
magnet  is  found  by  dividing  the  square  of  the  total  number  of 
lines  of  force  by  72^134,000  times  the  tractive  force  in  pounds. 

2431.  To  find  the  number  of  ampere-turns  required  to 
energize  a  magnet  for  a  given  traction  when  the  permeability 
of  the  iron  or  steel  used  is  known  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
armature  and  magnet  have  been  established: 

Let  P=  tractive  force  of  one  contact  surface;  then, 
2  /^  is  the  total  tractive  force  of  the  magnet ; 
/,  and  /,  =  the  lengths  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  magnet 
and  armature,  respectively; 
A^  and  A^  =  sectional  areas  of  magnetic  circuit  in  magnet 

and  armature,  respectively ; 
f(,andfi,  =  permeabilities  of  the  iron  or  steel  used  in  the 
magnet  and  armature,  respectively ; 
B  =  magnetic  density  at  contact  surface. 

Then,  the  ampere-turns 
a.t  =  22,598.370  X  ^X  {j^^  +  ^— )•  (444.) 

Rule. — /;/  the  case  of  an  electromagnet  intended  to  develop 
a  givett  tractive  power y  the  ampere-turns  are  equal  to  the  tract- 
ive force  of  one  contact  surface  multiplied  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  circuit  and  by  22^598,870^  and  divided  by  the  magnetic 
density  at  the  contact  surface. 

2432.  To  find  the  ampere-turns  required  to  energize  a 
magnet  for  a  given  tractive  force  when  the  armature  and 
magnet  are  made  of  the  same  quality  of  iron  or  steel  and 
the  sectional  area  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  the  same  in  the 
armature,  magnet,  and  contact  surfaces: 

Let  /=  total  length  of  magnetic  circuit  in  inches; 

7^=  tractive  force  at  one  surface; 

\k  =  permeability  of  iron  or  steel  used ; 

A  =  cross-sectional  area  of  magnetic  circuit; 

iV=  total  number  of   lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic 

circuit. 

/        /7> 
The  ampere-turns  necessary,  a-t  =  2,661  X  ""  X  r  -j.  (446*) 
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Rule. — To  determine  the  ampere-turns  for  an  electromagnet 
of  uniform  sectional  area  and  material  when  the  tractive 
force  at  one  surface  isgiveft^  find  the  square  root  of  the  tractive 
force  divided  by  the  area,  multiply  this  value  by  2,661  times 
the  length  of  circuit  i?i  inches  and  divide  by  the  permeability. 

As  showing  the  relation  between  formulas  439  and  445 » 
the  latter  may  be  written : 


l,4l)3|/~       J 


2433.  In  designing  an  electromagnet  for  a  certain 
tractive  force,  several  assumptions  have  to  be  made  in  the 
beginning.  The  first  assumption  is  the  magnetic  density  in 
the  armature,  magnet,  and  contact  surface.  If  wrought 
iron,  cast  steel,  or  soft  annealed  sheet  iron  is  used,  the  density 
in  the  armature  and  magnet  should  be  between  100,000 
and  120,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  If,  however,  the 
metal  is  gray  cast  iron,  the  density  should  be  between 
50,000  and  70,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  As  already 
stated,  the  density  of  the  contact  surface  in  any  coil  should 
be  about  110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  If  the  mag- 
net is  made  of  cast  iron  in  which  the  density  is  low,  the 
edges  of  the  pole-pieces  should  be  chamfered  off  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  contact  surface.  This  chamfering  will 
slightly  increase  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  at 
that  point,  but  the  amount  will  be  small  and  can  be  neglect- 
ed. The  next  assumptions  are  the  over-all  dimensions  of 
the  magnet.  The  relation  between  the  tractive  force  for 
which  the  magnet  is  to  be  designed  and  the  magnetic 
densities  determines  the  sectional  areas  of  the  armature  and 
magnet,  but  does  not  give  any  information  regarding  the 
over-all  dimensions.  Several  trials  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  most  economical  dimensions.  In  the  first  trial, 
ample  space  should  be  left  f(^r  the  map^netizing  coils,  and  if 
this  space  is  found  to  be  too  small  or  larger  than  necessary, 
the  over-all  dimensions  should  be  changed  and  the  magnet 
recalculated. 
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Example. — Design  an  electromagnet  for  a  maximum  tractive  force 
Df  672  pounds. 

Solution. — From  formula  442  the  tractive  force  in  pounds  t>er 
square  inch  p  =  r>o  io^  iuu\'     Using  a  density  of  110,000  lines  of  force  at 

110  000* 
the  contact  surface  gives  /  =         *  =  167.74,  or  about  168  pounds 

per  square  inch.  The  total  tractive  force  divided  by  the  tractive  force 
per  square  inch  gives  the  total  area  of  the  contact  surfaces.  There- 
fore, $41  =  4  square  inches  for  the  area  of  the  two  contact  surfaces,  or 
2  square  inches  for  the  area  of  one  contact  surface.  The  total  lines  of 
force  in  the  circuit  are  110.000  X  2  =  220,000. 

In  the  first  trial,  imagine  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  8  in.  long,  2  in.  wide, 
and  1  in.  thick,  bent  in  the  direction  of  its  least  dimension  into  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  with  straight  sides,  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  centers  of  the  poles  is  3  in.  The  armature  may  be  a  bar  of  wrought 
iron  4  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  thick.  The  sectional  area  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  2  square  inches  in  magnet,  armature,  and  contact 
surface,  and  the  density  is  110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  From 
Table  82,  when  B  =  110,000  the  permeability  in  wrought  iron  is  106.3. 
The  mean  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  magnet  is  8  in.,  and  in 
the  armature  it  is  3  +  |  +  i  =  4  in. ;  hence,  the  total  length  /  is  8  +  4  = 

12  in.    By  formula  445,  the  ampere-turns  ^-/  =  2.661  X  -^  X  i/—  = 
^  ^  106.3^  r     2 

12 
2,661  X  TTvs-oX  12.961  =  3,893.42,  or  about  3,893  ampere-turns  required 

to  magnetize  the  magnetic  circuit  under  these  conditions. 

Assuming  the  current  to  be  10  amperes,  then  3,893  -*- 10  =  389.3,  or 
say  389  turns  of  a  conductor  to  be  wound  around  the  magnet.  A  cop- 
per wire  covered  with  two  layers  of  cotton  thread  can  be  used  for  the 
conductor.  A  size  of  wire  must  be  used  which  will  not  heat  excessively 
when  a  current  of  10  amperes  is  flowing  through  it.  From  experiment, 
it  is  found  that  a  copper  wire. 091  in.  in  diameter  will  carry  10  amperes 
with  safety.  After  the  wire  has  been  covered  with  two  layers  of  cot- 
ton, the  diameter  will  be  about  .1  in.  The  wire  should  be  wound  in 
two  coils,  one  on  each  pole  of  the  magnet.  If  each  coil  is  wound  in 
layers  extending  2  in.  from  the  polar  surfaces,  there  will  be  2-i-.l  — 
20  turns  of  wire  lying  side  by  side,  or  20  turns  in  each  layer  in  each 
coil.  The  total  number  of  turns  in  each  coil  should  be  *3^  =  194.5,  or 
say  195. 

The  number  of  turns  divided  by  the  turns  in  one  layer  will  give  the 
number  of  layers;  therefore,  V/  =  9.75  layers  in  each  coil.  The  maxi- 
mum depth  of  wire  will  be  10  layers  or  1  in.  on  each  coil,  which  exactly 
fills  up  the  space  between  the  two  i)olcs  after  both  coils  have  been 
wound.  It  is  better  practice,  however,  to  design  the  magnet  with 
some  space  between  the  two  coils;  in  the  preceding  example  a  si>ace  of 
from  i  inch  to  f  inch  might  have  been  allowed  between  the  two  coils. 
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MAGNETS  FOR  ATTRACTION. 


BHORT-RANCB  HAGNBT8. 

2434.     Electromagnets  designed   for  attracting    theit 


armatures  through  a  distance 


be  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes,  namely,  short 
and  long  range  magnets. 
Short -raii|[e  mag:- 
oets  are  used  in  places 
where  the  armature  is 
required  to  move  rapid- 
ly  through  a  short  dis- 
tance, exerting  compar- 
atively little  force;  as, 
for  example,  in  telegraph  apparatus,  electric  bells,  arc 
lights,  etc.  Such  magnets  are  usually  of  the  horseshoe 
type,  as  shown  in  Tig.  902,  which  represents  an  electro- 
magnet for  a  telegraph  relay.  In  this  particular  mag- 
net the  cores  arc  made  of  two  round  bars  of  soft  iron 
M,  f  in.  in  di.^mctcr  and  2  in,  long.  The  cores  are  screwed 
into  a  yoke  i)f  soft  iron  /',  ^  in.  wide  by  i  in.  thick  and  2  in. 
long.  The  magnetijiinjj  coils  are  wound  over  vulcanized 
rubber  bobbins  or  spools,  and  contain,  all  told,  about  8,600 
convolutions,  or  turns,  of  insulated  copper  wire  .00!)  in,  in 
diameter.  The  total  resistance  of  the  wire  in  the  two  mag- 
netizing coils  is  about  150  ohms,  A  vulcanized  rubber  shell 
or  cover  c  is  slipped  over  each 
coil  when  wound,  to  protect  it       t_^^^  fr'^ 

from  dust  and  bruises.  '  ^  ' 


2435.  Fig.  !)C;:i  represents 
another  form  of  magnet  used 
for  rapid  vibrations  of  the  ar- 
mature. The  cheapness  of 
winding  only  one  coil  instead 
of  two  and  its  siniplioily  of 
constrnrlinn  rci-oinnicnd  it  fur 
a  large  variety  of  practical  uses. 


principal  disadvan- 
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Etage  is  the  large  amount  of  magnetic  leakage  caused  by  an 
Unbalanced  magnetic  field.     There  is  a  large  varietyof  short- 
range  electromagnets  adapted  to  special  uses,  but  all  the 
IS  types  are  modifications  of  the  same  general  principle. 
The  magnitude  of  the  force  which  short-range  electro- 
ftmagnets   are   usually   required   to   exert   is   comparatively 
I^Bmall;  in  most  cases  the  armature  moves  only  a  fraction  of 
1  inch  against  the  tension  of  a  light  helical  spring.     Conse- 
Kquently,  it  is  unnecessary  to  calculate  the  magnetic  circuit 
(and  the  force  of  attraction.     The  size  and  amount  of  wire  to 
Ibe  used  for  the  magnetizing  coils  depend  upon  the  local  con- 
Iditions,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
ixperimcntal  trials  in  each  particular  case. 


I.ONG-RANGE  MAGNETS. 

2't36.     The  most  economical  form  of  long-range  mag- 
Bnets  is  the  coll-and-plunteer  magnet;  that  is,  a  magnet 
pin  which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  armature  moves  inside 
the  magnetizing  coils.     The  simplest,  although  the  most  in- 
efficient, type  of  such  magnets  is  a  straight  bar  of  iron  mov- 
ing freely  into  one  magnetizing  coil  or  solenoid.      The  bar 
f  will  always  be  attracted  towards  the  center  of  the  solenoid, 
■iirith  its  neutral  line  coinciding  with  that  of  the  solenoid. 


I  Tin-  range  of  actiou  i 
laratively  weak. 
Fig.  964  represents  an  effecti 


Pig.  bM. 

iig,  but  the  force  exerted  i 


!  type  of  coil-anJ-plunger 
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magnet,  and  one  capable  of  exerting  heavy  pulls  through 
long  ranges.  The  magnetic  circuit  is  divided  at  about  the 
center  of  the  coils  c,  c,  and  half  of  each  core  is  attached  to 
the  armature  a.  The  advantage  thus  gained  consists  in 
causing  the  greatest  reluctance  to  take  place  where  the  mag- 
netizing force  is  the  strongest,  and,  hence,  the  tendency  to 
magnetic  leakage  is  reduced.  A  coil-and- plunger  magnet  of 
this  type  weighing  about  05  pounds  will  give  an  initial  pull 
of  approximately  50  pounds  when  the  air-gap  between  the 
cores  of  the  armature  and  the  cores  of  the  yoke  is  3  inches. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  armature  starts  to  move  into  the 
coils,  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  mag- 
netic leakage  are  reduced;  consequently,  the  density  of  the 
magnetic  field  increases,  which  in  turn  increases  the  attract- 
ive force.  If  the  magnetizing  force  remains  unchanged, 
the  attractive  force  when  the  armature  has  moved  through 
only  part  of  the  distance  will  be  several  times  the  initial 
attractive  force. 


2437.  A  combination  of  the  coil-and-plunger  and  iron- 
clad types  with  one  magnetizing  coil  gives  an  efficient  mag- 
net for  powerful  pulls  over  short 
ranges.  The  inside  core  tn,  in- 
stead (if  protruding  above  the 
top  of  the  magnetizing  coil  as 
in  ordinary  short-ranged  iron- 
clads, rises  to  only  about  half 
tlie  height  of  the  coil,  as  shown 
in  rig.  mi'..  The  other  half  of 
tht;  core  «  is  attached  to  the 
armature  <i,  and  moves  inside 
the  magnetizing  coil  c.  This 
is  winuid  in  a  metal  spool  or 
bobhiii,  which  is  rigid  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  (or  the 
armature.  The  range  of  action  is  limitcil  on  .account  of  the 
enormous  ni;ignelic  leakaije  taking  place  across  the  top  of 
the  coi)  wlien  the  air-gap  becomes  large. 
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ELECTROMAGNETIC  INDUCTION. 
2438.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  magnet  and  a  con- 
ductor carrying  a  current  of  electricity  exert  a  mutual  force 
upon  each  other  ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  tends  to  produce 
motion  in  the  other.  In  general,  when  a  conductor  carry- 
ing a  current  of  electricity  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  the 
conductor  will  tend  to  move  in  a  definite  direction  and  with 
a  certain  force,  depending  upon  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  current  and  upon  the  direction  and  density  of  the  lines 
of  force. 


left  hand  f\V^^^^ 


2439.     To  determine  tbe  direction  of  motion  of 
A  conductor  carrylns  a  cur- 
rent     of      electricity       w^tien 
placed  In  a  masnetlc  field  : 

Rule. — Placf   thumb,  for 
and  middle  finger  of  the  left  i 

each   at    right  angles    to    the  other  I  |         '^ 

two,  as  shown  in  Fig,  966 ;  if  the  ** 

forefinger  shows    the  direction    of  ficdco.' 

the  lines  of  force  and  the  middle  finger  shows  the  direction  of 
the  current,  then  the  thumb  will  show  the  direction  of  motion 
given  to  the  conductor. 

The  direction  of  motion  produced  in  the  conductor  can 
also  be  graphically  shown. 
The  diagram,  Fig.  907,  indi- 
cates a  cross-section  of  a  mag- 
netic field;  the  dots  repre- 
^,  sent  an  end  view  of  the  lines 
of  force,  and  tJie  heavy  line  a 
conductor  conveying  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  If  the 
'>  direction  of  the  lines  of  force 
is  downwards,  that  is,  pier- 
cing the  paper,  and  if  the  cur- 
rent flows  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow-heads, 
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then  the  conductor  will  be  moved  bodily  to  the  right^  as 
indicated  by  the  two  arrows. 

2440.     This  action  is  also  true  of  an  electric  arc  passing 
through  a  magnetic  field,  that  is,  a  current  of  electricity 

passing  or  jumping  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous spark  between  two  electrodes 
across  an  air-space  which  is  traversed  by 
lines  of  force,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  9G8. 
The  arc  or  spark  will  be  impelled  to  one 
side  in  the  same  direction  as  the  conductor 
in  the  previous  case.  If  the  electrodes 
remain  in  a  fixed  position  relative  to  the 
magnetic  field,  the  arc  will  be  blown  out ; 
that  is,  the  spark  will  be  extinguished  and 
Fig.  968.  ^^  current  will  cease  to  flow  in  the  cir- 

cuit. In  both  cases  the  motion  is  caused  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field  and  those 
produced  by  the  current  itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9G9, 
where  the  current  is  assumed  to  be  flowing  downwards. 
The  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field  tend  to  coincide  in 
direction  with  those  around  the  current,  and  in  doing  so 
they  exert  a  crowding  effect  on  the  current,  which,  in 
the  first  case,  produces 
motion  in  the  conductor, 
and  in  the  second  a  ten- 
sion upon  the  arc. 


( 


V 


a 


2441.     The    converse  fig.  9C9. 

of  this  effect  is  also  true,  namely,  when  a  conductor  forming 
a  closed  circjiit  is  moved  across  a  magnetic  field  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  ^  a  current  is  induced  in  the  con- 
ductor. 

This  statement  will  be  better  understood  by  comparing 
the  action  in  Fig.  967  with  that  in  Fig.  970.  In  the  former 
case,  when  a  current  is  flowing  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow-head  the  conductor  will  move  bodily  to 
the   right.     In  Fig.  970,  however,   when  the  conductor   is 
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moved  to  the  right  by  some  exterior  means  a  current  is 
induced  in  it  which  tends  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  current  which  pro- 
duces the  same  motion  in 
the  former  case. 

This  generation  of  current 
may  be  explained  by  saying 
that  the  motion  of  the  con- 
ductor across  the  lines  of 
force  from  the  magnet  sets 
up  an  eleclrotnotive  force  i 
the  conductor,  which,  when 
the  circuit  is  completed, 
causes  a  current  to  flow. 
The  direction  of  the  current  i-io.bto. 

induced  in  the  conductor  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force  and  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor. 

2442.  To  determine  the  direction  of  Induced 
GurrentB  s 

Rule. — Place  thumb,  forefinger,  and  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  each  at  right  angles  to  the  other  t'^^uo  ;  if  the  fore- 
finger shows  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  and  the 
thumb  sho2L<s  the  direction  of  motion 
of  conductor,  the  middle  finger  will 
show  the  direction  of  the  induced 
^•7.^5^  current.     (See  Fig.  971.) 

2443.     The  positive  end  of  a 

conductor  in  which  a  current  is  gen- 
erated by  moving  across  a  magnetic 
Fio.  wi.  field  is  that  end  towards  which  the 

current  tends  to  flow ;  the  nesatlveend  is  that /Vow  which 

the  current  tends  to  flow, 

2444.  An  electric  current  will  be  induced  in  a  coiled 
conductor  when  a  pole  of  a  magnet  is  suddenly  in-^crted  into 
the  coil.  The  current  will  be  continuous  so  lung  as  there  is 
a  cliange  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the 
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coil,  but  the  current  will  cease  to  flow  when  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  becomes  constant,  that  is,  when  the  lines  of 
force  inside  the  coil  do  not  increase  or  diminish  in  number. 

In  reality,  currents  produced  in  a  conductor  cutting  lines 
of  force  and  currents  induced  in  a  coiled  conductor  by  a 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through 
the  coil  are  due  to  the  same  motion,  for  every  conductor 
carrying  a  current  of  electricity  forms  a  closed  coil,  and  every 
line  of  force  is  a  complete  magnetic  circuit  by  itself.  Con- 
sequently, when  any  part  of  a  closed  coil  is  cutting  lines  of 
force,  the  lines  of  force  are  passing  through  the  coil  in  a 
definite  direction,  and  changing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
cutting. 

In  calculations,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two  cases,  and  to  consider  that  the 
current  or,  more  strictly,  the  E.  M.  P.,  in  the  first  case  is 
generated  by  a  conductor  of  a  certain  length  cutting  the 
lines  of  force  at  right  angles;  while,  in  the  second  case,  the 
current  in  a  closed  coil  is  induced  by  a  change  in  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  coil. 

2445.  The  action  of  induced  currents  can  be  shown  by 
a  closed  coil  of  any  conducting  material  moving  in  a  mag- 


K 


Fig.  972. 


netic  field.  If  it  is  moved  in  a  uniform  field  along  the  lines 
of  force,  as  in  Fij^.  0T2,  so  that  only  the  same  number  of 
lines  of  force  pass  throujrh  it,  no  current  will  be  generated. 
Or,  if  the  coil  be  moved  across  the  lines  of  force  in  a  uniform 
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field,  Fig.  973,  as  many  lines  of  force  are  left  behind  as  are 
gained  in  advancing,  and  there  will  be  no  current  generated 
in  the  coil.     Rotating  the  coil  on  a  central  axis,  like  the  rim 


FIO.  978. 

of  a  pulley,  will  not  generate  a  current,  because  there  is  no 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the 
loop. 

But  if,  as  in  Fig.   974,   the  coil  be  tilted  in  its  motion 
across  the  uniform  field,  or  rotated  around  on  any  axis  in 


Pig.  W4. 

its  own  plane,  then  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  pass 
through  it  will  be  altered  and  a  current  will  be  developed. 
Where  the  magnetic  field  is  not  uniform,  the  removal  of  the 
coil  bodily  from  a  place  where  the  lines  of  force  are  dense  to 
where  they  are  less  dense,  as  from  position  1  to  position  2 
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in  Fig.  975,  will  cause  the  generation  of  a  current  in  the 
coil  ;  or  if  the  coil  is  moved  to  a  place  where  the  direction 


Fig.  97S. 
of  the  lines  of  force  is  reversed,  the  effect  will  be  the  same. 

2446«  To  determine  tlie  direction  of  induced 
currents  in  a  closed  coil : 

Rule. — If  the  effect  of  the  movement  is  to  diminish  thi 
number  of  lines  of  force  that  pass  through  the  coil^  the  cur- 
rent  will  flow  around  in  the  conductor  in  the  direction  of  thi 
hands  of  a  watch  as  viewed  by  a  person  looking  along  the 
magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force ;  but  ij 
the  effect  is  to  increase  the  fiumber  of  lines  of  force  that  pass 
through  the  coil^  the  current  willfiow  around  in  the  opposite 
dircctiofi. 

2447.     In  the  explanations  just  given,   it  was  stated 

that  currents  are  generated  by  moving  the  conductor  in  a 
magnetic  field.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as 
shown  in  the  beginning,  that  a  current  is  merely  the 
equalization  of  a  difference  of  potential.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  it  is  not  actually  a  current^  but  electromotive 
force^  that  is  developed  by  induction  in  the  moving  con- 
ductor ;  for,  on  opening  the  circuit,  the  electromotive  force 
will  still  exist,  but  no  current  can  flow.  The  word  current 
is  used  merely  to  avoid  complication. 
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Fig.  976. 


BXPERIMENTS  "WITH  BL.BCTRICAL.  APPARATUS. 

2448.  (Art.  2439.)  Take  a  piece  of  wire  about 
12  inches  long  ;  about  an  inch  each  side  of  the  center  make 
a  right-angle  bend  ;  bare  the  ends  of  the  wire  and  bend 
about  an  inch  of  each  end  into  a  loop.  This  will  make  a  sort 
of  trapeze  of  wire,  as 
shown  at  A  A,  Fig.  976. 
Bare  the  ends  of  two 
wires  leading  from  the 
battery  (via  the  revers- 
ing switch),  scrape  them 
bright  to  ensure  good 
contact,  and  support 
them  in  the  same  line 
about  2  inches  apart, 
so  that  the  bent  wire  may  hang  from  them,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  where  S  and  5  represent  the  supports  of  the 
wires. 

Now,  hold  the  horseshoe  magnet  uJf,  Fig.  976,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  bent  wire  may  swing  freely  between  its 
poles,  and  with  the  switch  complete  the  circuit,  {a)  What 
happens  ?  {6)  Reverse  the  current  through  the  hanging 
loop  ;  what  happens  ?  {c)  How  can  you  foretell  which  way 
the  wire  will  swing  ? 

(Art.  )2439.)  Replace  the  bent  wire  in  the  above  ex- 
periment with  a  wire  bent  into  a  coil  of  about  three  turns, 
large  enough  to  slip  freely  over  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  and 
suspend  this  coil,  as  before.  Repeat  the  first  two  experi- 
ments, using  this  coil  instead  of  the  wire  trapeze.  Are  the 
effects  noted  above  altered  any  ?    Why  ? 


DBTBRMINATION    OF    £.    M.    F. 

2449«  The  electromotive  force  generated  in  a  con- 
ductor cutting  lines  of  force  at  right  angles  is  proportional 
to  the  rate  of  cuttlngr.  The  rate  of  cutting  is  found  by 
dividing  the  number  of  lines  cut  by  the  time  taken  to  cut 
them. 
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Ofic  absolute  unit  of  potential  is  generated  in  a  conductor 
when  it  is  cutting  lines  of  force  at  the  rate  of  onr  line  of 
force  per  second. 

By  definition,  one  volt  is  equal  to  100,000,000  (10")  absolute 
units  (see  Art.  2303)  ;  consequently,  in  order  to  generate 
an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt,  the  rate  of  cutting  must 
be  10"  lines  of  force  per  second.  This  can  also  be  expressed 
algebraically. 

Let  E  =  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  ; 

N  ■=■  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by  the  con- 
ductor  ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  taken  to  cut  the  lines  of  force. 

That  is,  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  generated  in  a  mov- 
ing conductor  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  cut  by  the  conductor  by  the  time  taken  and  by 
lOOfiOOfiOO, 

If  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  remains  unchanged, 
the  electromotive  force  developed  is  the  same,  whether  the 
lines  of  force  proceed  from  a  permanent  magnet  or  electro- 
magnet. 

2450.     According  to  Ohm's  law^  the  current  obtained 

from  conductors  cutting  lines  of  force  is  equal  to  the  quo- 
tient arising  from  dividing  the  total  electromotive  force 
generated  by  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  through 
whi(^h  the  current  passes.  In  general,  the  total  resistance 
is  the  resistance  of  the  c(Muluctor  cutting  the  lines  of  force, 
or  the  resistance  of  tlie  internal  circuit,  plus  the  resistance 
of  any  conductor  or  conductors  which  complete  the  external 
circuit.  If  P.  represents  the  total  electromotive  force  in 
volts,  ri  and  ?',.  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  internal  and 
external  circuits,  respectively,  and  C  the  current  in  amperes, 

then  C  —  - . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  expression  that  a  large  or 
small    induced   current   can    be  obtained    from   conductors 
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cutting  lines  of  force  by  simply  changing  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  internal  and  external  circuits.  There  is, 
however,  a  maximum  limit  to  the  amount  of  current 
obtained  in  this  manner.  The  lines  of  force  which  are  pro- 
duced around  the  conductor  by  the  current  itself  will  always 
act  in  opposition  to  the  lines  of  force  producing  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  will  tend  to  distort  or  crowd  them  away 
from  their  original  direction.  The  number  of  lines  of  force 
produced  around  the  conductor  by  the  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  the  current  becomes  larger  and  larger,  the  lines 
of  force  cutting  the  conductor  become  more  and  more  dis- 
torted and  crowded  away  from  their  original  direction,  until 
the  conductor  no  longer  cuts  all  the  lines  of  force,  and,  there- 
fore, the  electromotive  force  generated  becomes  smaller. 
A  general  rule  to  get  rid  of  this  effect  is  to  make  the  density 
of  the  magnetic  field  large  in  proportion  to  the  current. 


PRODUCTION    OF    INDUCED    B.    M.    F.  * 

2451*  There  are  three  ways  of  producing  an  electro- 
motive force  by  induction  in  a  coiled  conductor,  namely,  by 
electromagnetic  induction^  by  self-induction^  and  by  mutual 
induction. 

)2452*  In  electromasnetic  Induction  the  change 
in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  the  coil 
is  due  to  some  relative  motion  between  the  coil  and  the 
magnetic  field;  as,  for  example,  by  thrusting  a  magnet  pole 
into  the  coil,  or  by  taking  the  magnet  out  from  the  coil,  or 
by  suddenly  turning  the  coil  in  a  magnetic  field. 

)2453*  In  self-induction  the  change  in  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  is  caused  by  sudden  changes  in  a  current 
which  is  flowing  through  the  conductor  itself  and  supplied 
from  some  exterior  source.  If  this  exterior  current  is  sud- 
denly increased,  it  will  produce  a  change  in  the  number  of 
lines  of  force;  the  change  in  turn  induces  an  electromotive 
force  in  the  conductor  which  (Apposes  the  exterior  current 
in  the  coil  and  tends  to  keep  it  from  rising.     The  exterior 
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current  will  eventually  reach  its  maximum  strengfth  in  the 
coil,  but  its  progress  will  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  induced 
electromotive  force.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exterior  cur- 
rent is  suddenly  allowed  to  decrease,  it  will  produce  a  change 
in  the  lines  of  force;  this  change  induces  an  electromotive 
force  in  the  coil  which  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
the  exterior  current,  and  tends  to  keep  it  from  decreasing. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  the  exterior  current  will  eventually 
decrease  to  its  minimum  strength,  but  it  will  fall  gradually, 
and  a  portion  of  a  second  will  elapse  before  it  becomes  con- 
stant. In  fact,  the  current  flowing  through  a  coiled  con- 
ductor acts  as  if  possessing  inertia ;  any  sudden  change  in 
the  strength  of  the  current  will  produce  a  corresponding 
electromotive  force  which  will  tend  to  oppose  that  change 
and  keep  the  current  in  its  original  strength. 

2454.  In  mutual  Induction,  two  separate  coiled  con- 
ductors, one  carrying  a  current  of  electricity,  are  placed 
J  1 1 1 1^  near  each  other,  so  that  the 

<     ' ' ' '  ^^V^        C  ^    magnetic     circuit    produced 

J I I    by  one  will  be  enclosed  by 

^^^fflinTt^T^~~llulifflIl^ the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
I^^^WBW^^^HBRWBi^^W977,  in  which  the  current  is 

Fig.  {i77.  flowing  around  coil  P. 

The  coil  (P)  around  which  the  current  is  flowing  is  called 
the  primary  or  exciting  coil;  the  other  (5)  is  the 
secondary  coil. 

Any  change  in  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  around 
W\Q^  prima ry  coil  will  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  (nrcuit,  and,  consequently,  an 
electromotive  force  will  be  inductdiw  the  secondary  coil.  If 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil  is  increasing^  the  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  will  cause  a  cur- 
rent to  flow  around  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current 
in  the  primary  coil.  If  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  is 
decreasing^  then  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  the 
secondary  coil  will  cause  a  current  to  flow  around  in  the 
$amc  direction  as  the  current  in  the  primary  coiL 
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2455«  An  Induction-coil  is  an  apparatus  devised  ou 
the  principle  of  mutual  induction  for  producing  pulsating 
currents  of  electricity  of  high  electromotive  force.  Induc- 
tion-coils are  sometimes  called  Ruhmkorff  coils,  from  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  manufacturer  of  them.  They  consist, 
essentially,  of  two  coils,  primary  and  secondary^  wound 
around  a  core  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires.  In  Fig. 
978  the  secondary  coil  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 


Fig.  078. 

turns  of  fine  insulated  wire,  while  the  primary  coil  P  con- 
tains only  a  few  turns  of  thick  insulated  wire.  The  primary 
circuit  is  automatically  opened  and  closed  at  a  and  i,  in  the 
following  manner:  /  represents  a  spring  which  tends  to 
keep  the  circuit  closed  between  the  armature  a  and  the 
contact  pin  /.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  circuit  is  closed  by 
the  action  of  the  spring,  the  current  from  the  battery  B 
begins  to  circulate  around  the  core  ;«,  thereby  producing  an 
electromagnet  and  attracting  the  armature  a  away  from 
the  contact  pin  i.  Upon  opening  the  circuit  between  a  and 
/,  the  magnetism  in  the  core  begins  to  weaken,  the  spring 
once  more  closes  the  circuit,  and  the  entire  operation  is 
again  repeated.  These  actions  take  place  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, several  times  a  second,  constantly  producing  a  change 
in  the  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  core,  and  thereby 
inducing  a  current  in  the  secondary  coil. 

2456.  Fig.  979  shows  the  commercial  form  of  Ruhm- 
korff coil.  The  primary  coil  is  wound  around  the  core  of 
soft  iron  wires,  and  its  two  ends  brought  out  at/,  /'.     The 
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secondary  coil,  consisting  of  several  miles  of  fine  insulated 
wire,  is  wound  over  the  primary  coil,  and  its  ends  attached 
to  the  insulated  electrodes  s,  s'.  The  current  in  the 
primary  coil  is  obtained  from  a  voltaic  battery  connected  to 


Fio  am. 
the  terminals  at  /  f  and  is  mterrupted  by  means  of  a 
mercury  break  at  I  and  B  The  apparatus  is  also  provided 
with  a  conwmlator  C,  which  commutes  or  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil.  When  a  battery 
which  develops  an  electromotive  force  of  a  few  volts  aod 
comparatively  largo  currents  is  connected  in  the  primary 
circuit  as  dcscrilK-d,  a  torrent  of  sparks  passes  between  i 
and  s',  under  an  electromotive  force  of  several  thousand  volts. 
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2457.  A  current  of  electricity  is  not  a  material  sub- 
stance, and,  therefore,  has  no  dimensions  (length,  area,  or 
weight)  by  which  it  might  be  measured.  A  current  oj 
electricity  must^  therefore^  be  measured  by  the  effects  which 
it  produces. 

2458.  These  effects  manifest  themselves  as  follows  : 
When  a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing  in  a  conductor^  the 

energy  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
manifests  itself  as  beat.  The  amount  of  this  energy  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  current  times  the  resistance  (see 
Art.  2341);  therefore,  the  heat  generated  in  a  circuit  will 
be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  if  the  resist- 
ance be  constant,  or  to  the  resistance  if  the  current  be  con- 
stant. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  floivs  tJirough  a  conducting 
liquid^  the  liquid  is  decomposed.  This  decomposition  is  due 
to  a  chemical  action  of  the  current,  known  as  electrolysis, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  heating  effect.  The  decomposition 
either  liberates  a  certain  amount  of  gas  or  deposits  one  or 
more  of  the  elements  of  the  liquid  upon  one  of  the  elec- 
trodes. The  amount  of  liquid  decomposed  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  (coulombs)  of  current ;  hence,  the 
rate  of  decomposition,  or  the  amount  of  liquid  decomposed 
per  unit  of  time,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent in  amperes. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  flozvs  through  a  conductor^  a 
field  of  magnetic  force  is  set  up  around  the  conductor  which 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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tends  to  produce  a  relative  motion  in  any  other  magnetic 
field  in  the  vicinity ;  as,  for  instance,  that  emanating  from  a 
magnet  pole.  The  force  acting  on  such  a  pole  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  to  the 
length  of  the  conductor,  to  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
pole,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  conductor  and  the  magnet  pole. 

An  instrument  which  measures  a  current  by  its  electro- 
magnetic effect  is  called  a  salvanometer. 


THEORY   OF   THE   GAI^VAJIOMBTCR. 

2459.  As  the  units  of  electrical  measurements  are 
based  upon  the  so-called  ** absolute"  or  **C.  G.  S."  system 
(see  Art.  2254),  measurements  of  current  by  means  of 
electrolytic  effect  can  be  made  only  when  the  effect  of  unit 
current  has  been  previously  determined.  By  the  electro- 
magnetic action  the  absolute  value  of  a  current,  may  be 
derived  as  follows  : 

As  stated  in  Art.  2458,  the  force  exerted  on  a  unit  pole 
by  a  neighboring  current  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
the  current,  to  the  length  of  the  conductor,  to  the  strength 
of  the  pole,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  conductor  to  the  unit  pole. 

Then,  to  exert  unit  force  on  the  unit  pole,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  uiiit  ( tirrent,  and  a  conductor  of  unit  length,  that 
is,  one  eentinietrr  loiij^f,  which  must  be  bent  to  an  arc  of 
unit  (one  centimeter)  radius,  in  order  that  each  part  of  the 
conduc^tor  l)e  at  unit  distance  from  the  unit  pole. 

Untler  tliese  Ci)n(litions,  a  current  of  one  C.  G.  S.  unit 
flowing  thr<)U«4:h  the  conductor  will  act  on  a  unit  pole  at  the 
center  of  the  arc  to  which  the  conductor  is  bent  with  a 
force  of  one  dyne.  Thus  the  absolute  value  of  one  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  current  may  l)e  determined. 

246(>.     AVlien    a  maj:rncti(^  i)ole  is  placed  near  another 

magnet i(^.  jx)!**,  the  attraction  (or  rc^j)ulsion)  of  the  two  poles 
is  proportioiuil  to  the  product  of  the  strengths  of  the  two 
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poles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  jdis- 
tance  between  them  ;  so,  two  equal  magnetic  poles,  which, 
when  placed  at  a  unit  distance  (one  centimeter)  apart,  exert 
a  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  on  one  another  of  one  dyne^ 
are  said  to  be  of  unit  strength. 

2461.  In  Art.  227Z  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  prac- 
tical unit,  the  latter  being  more  convenient  to  use.  Simi- 
larly in  Arts.  2282  and  2303  the  C.  G.  S.  and  practical 
values  of  the  units  of  resistance  and  electromotive  force 
were  given. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  construct  apparatus  that 
would  fulfil  the  conditions  given  in  Art.  2469«  It  is  much 
easier  to  use  a  conductor  bent  into  a  complete  circle,  and  as 
the  effect  of  changing  various  dimensions  is  known  from  the 
relations  given  in  Art.  2459}  a  formula  may  be  constructed 
which  will  give  the  effect  on  a  magnet  pole  of  a  current 
flowing  through  a  conductor  of  any  length  bent  to  any 
radius. 

Let  r  represent  the  radius  in  centimeters  to  which  the 
conductor  is  bent;  now,  if  the  conductor  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  be  bent  into  a  coil  of  more  than  one  turn  having 
a  radius  r,  the  length  of  eacA  turn  of  the  bent  conductor  is 
7cd=z2^r  centimeters,  and  the  total  length  of  the  con- 
ductor =  27rr/  centimeters,  where  /  represents  the  number 
of  turns  that  the  conductor  makes  when  bent  into  the  coil. 
The  distance  between  the  conductor  and  the  center  of  the 
coil  is  obviously  equal  to  r  centimeters ;  then  the  force  that 
a  current  of  1  C.  G.  S.  unit  flowing  through  the  coil  would 
exert  on  a  unit  magnet  pole  placed  at  the  center  of  the  coil  = 

— "5 —  dynes,  being  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 

conductor,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  magnet  pole  and  the  conductor. 
(Art.  2458.) 

This  force  being  also  directly  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  current,  a  current  of  A  C.  G.  S.  units  will  exert  a 
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force  of  A  X  ■  '\     dynes ;  or,  representing  the  force  exerted 
on  the  magnet  pole  in  dynes  by/", 

Dividing  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  r, 

/=^^.         (448.) 

which  is  the  formula  required, 

2462*  It  is  not  convenient  to  directly  measure  the 
force  exerted  on  a  unit  pole  by  a  current  circulating  in  a 
coiled  conductor. 

If,  however,  any  magnet  pole  can  be  influenced  by  a 
known  constant  force  in  one  direction,  then,  by  exerting 
upon  it  another  force,  due  to  a  current  circulating  in  a 
coil,  but  acting  in  a  different  direction,  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  may  be  accurately  determined  and  the  value  of 
the  second  force  measured. 

This  known  constant  force  is  furnished  by  the  earth 
itself,  whirh  is  a  mat^net  of  such  enormous  size  that  for 
short  (listani^es  ih(^  direction  of  its  lines  of  force  may  be 
considered  as  perhn'tly  i)arallel.  The  actual  direction  of  the 
earth's  field  is  imt  horizontal,  but  at  an  angle  to  the  hori- 
zontal, so  ilie  a<'tual  field  may  be  said  to  be  made  up 
of  two  components — a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  component. 
Th(!  hori/:<tntal  (^•)ni])onent  is  most  frequently  made  use  of  in 
measurements,  as  in  this  (  ase.  A  small  bar  magnet  placed 
ai^ross  the  earth's  field  of  forcH^  will  have  equal  and  opposite 
for(^es  actinia  on  its  ])<»les  or  ends,  sinee  the  lines  of  force  act 
in  a  i)arallel  dircM'tion  ;  this  rtrsults  in  turning  the  magnet 
about  its  eenttM*,  if  th<;  majj^net  is  free,  to  move,  until  the 
forcx's  aet  in  a  (lin.H*t  line  with  tlu^  center,  when  it  can  no 
longer  move.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  magnet  in  the 
common  conipass.  'IMk^  fore(^  of  the  earth's  field  tends  to 
keep  the  mas^net  ])arallel  to  the  linens  of  force  c»f  the  earth's 
field,  and,  consequently,  the  magnet  points  north  and  south. 
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2463.     Fig.  080  illustrates  this  action.     The  direction  of 

the  earth's  field  of  force  is  represented  by  the  line  ah,     A  bar 

magnet,  ^V  S,  placed  across  this  line  at 

an  angle  with  it  will  have   equal  and 

opposite   forces  acting  upon  the  poles 

N  and   5",    as   shown   by   the   arrows. 

These    forces    may   be   considered    as 

parallel     to    the   line   a  b ;    so,    if   the 

magnet    be    free    to    turn    about    its 

center,    these   forces   will   bring    it    to 

a   state    of    rest    when    the    line    a  b 

passes    through    the   magnet   from   N 

to  5. 

If  the  magnet  N  S  be  acted  upon  by 

another  force  at  an  angle  with  a  b^  the 

magnet   will   come   to  rest  at  a  point 

where  the  two  forces  balance. 

In  Fig.  081  the  magnet  A^^"  is  acted  upon  by  the  earth's 

field  along  the  line  a  b,  the  direction  of  the  force  on  the  N 

pole  of  the  magnet  being  along  the 
line  d  N^  and  that  on  the  5  pole 
along  the  line  c  5,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrow-heads.  In  addition, 
another  force  is  acting  along  the 
line  X  ]\  at  right  angles  to  a  b^  the 
direction  of  the  force  on  the  N 
pole  being  along  the  line  c  N,  and 
on  the  ^'  pole  being  along  the  line 
d  S,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  two 
forces  the  magnet  is  deflected  into 
the  position  shown,  where  it  re- 
mains at  rest,  making  the  angle  ;//°  with  the  line  a  b. 

Calling  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strength  of  the 

earth's  field  H,  the  strength  of  the  force  acting  along  the 

line  X  y^  /,  and  the  strength  of  each  pole  of  the  magnet 

N S^py  then  the  forces  acting  on  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet 

are  equal  to  Hxp  in  the  direction  d iV,  and /  x /  in  the 
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direction  c  N\  the  forces  acting  on  the  5  pole  are  equal  to 
/T  X  /  in  the  direction  5  r,  and  /  x  /  in  the  direction  d  5. 
The  force Hxp  acting  in  the  opposite  directions  on  the  two 
poles  of  the  magnet  form  a  couple  tending  to  rotate  the 
magnet  about  its  center  o.  The  moment  of  this  couple  is 
equal  to  one  of  the  forces  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  their  lines  of  action.  (See  Art.  906.) 
That  is,  the  moment  of  the  couple  produced  by  the  force  Hp 
is  equal  to  H fxc  N^  and  its  direction  is  right-handed. 
Similarly,  the  force  fp  produces  a  couple  which  tends  to 
produce  left-handed  rotation  of  the  magnet,  and  the  moment 
of  this  couple  is  fp  X  S  c.  Since  the  magnet  is  in  equilib- 
rium, that  is,  at  rest,  these  two  moments  are  equal,  and 

fpx  Sc  —  Hp  XcN,  or/x  Sc^Hxc N. 

Since  this  last  equation  does  not  contain  /,  it  follows  that 
the  deflection  of  the  magnet  is  independent  of  the  strength 
of  the  magnet. 

Since  fx  Scz=zHxcN,  /=  H^-^. 

In  Art.  754,  rule  5,  it  is  stated  that  the  tangent  of  an 
angle  is  equal  to  the  side  opposite  divided  by  the  side 
adjacent. 

In  Fig.  981,  r  jV  is  the  side  opposite  the  angle  ;;/°,  and  S  c 

cN  . 
the  side  adjacent.     Therefore,  -^^-^  is  the  tangent  of    the 

angle  w°,  and  the  force  f  is  given  by  the  formula 

/=//Xtan^;A  (449.) 

//  being  constant,  f  varies  as  the  tangeyit  of  the  angle 
through  which  the  magnet  is  deflected.  An  instrument  which 
measures  current  on  this  principle  is  called  a  tang^ent 
ffalvanometer. 

2464.     The  horizontal   component  i^H)  of  the  earth's 

field  has  been  accurately  measured  at  various  places,  and 
the  following  table  gives  the  values  for  some  well-known 
localities : 
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TABLE   84. 


BOKIZOBrTAL  COMPONENT  OF  THE  EARTH'S  MAGNETISM. 


Locality. 

Value  of  Compo- 
nent. 
Lines  of  Force 
per  Square  Centi- 
meter. 

• 

London,  England.. 

Paris 

.180 
.188 

Berlin 

.178 

Rome 

.240 

Montreal 

.147 

Niagara 

Halifax 

.167 
.169 

Boston 

.170 

New  York 

.184 

Philadelphia 

.194 

Washincrton 

.200 

Chicago 

.184 

Cleveland 

.184 

San  Francisco 

.255 

— •-=■ J 

TANGENT  GALVANOMETER. 

2465.  It  is  necessary  that  the  lines  of  force  that  in- 
fluence the  magnet  be  practically  parallel  within  the  range 
covered  by  the  swing  of  the  magnet.  With  the  earth's  field 
this  is  the  case,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  Art.  2462  ;  but 
with  a  coiled  conductor,  this  only  holds  true  of  a  very  small 
space  relative  to  the  diameter  of  the  coil,  at  the  center  of 
the  coil.  A  tangent  galvanometer  must,  therefore,  have  a 
magnet  of  short  length  as  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  coil. 

A  magnet  i  in.  long  can  be  used  with  a  coil  of  8  in. 
diameter  with  accurate  results. 

The  deflections  of  a  magnet  as  short  as  this  could  scarcely 
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be  read  directly.  A  very  thin  light  pointer  is,  therefore,  at- 
tached  to  the  magnet,  usually  at  right  angles  to  it,  which 
extends  out  over  a  scale  upon  which  the  deflections  may  be 
read. 

Fig.  982  gives  a  top  view  of  a  simple  tangent  galvanome- 
ter in  which  ^V  5  is  the  coil  of  wire  and  P  is  the  pointer  at- 
tached to  the  permanent  magnet  M.     Two  scales  are  shown, 


Pig.  962. 

one  on  each  side  of  the  coil.  One  is  divided  into  degrees, 
and  the  divisions  on  the  other  are  proportional  to  the  tan- 
gents of  the  angles  represented  by  the  divisions  on  the  degree 
scale. 

2466.  In  order  that  a  variety  of  current  strengths  may 
be  measured  with  the  same  instrument,  it  is  customary  to 
wind  the  coil  in  two  or  more  parts,  of  varying  number  of 
turns  and  size  of  wire.  The  terminals  of  these  parts  of  the 
coil  are  led  out  to  binding-posts,  b^  b,  /;,  /;,  Fig.  983,  on  the 
base  of  the  instrument,  so  that  either  one  or  all  the  p>arts  of 
the  coil  may  be  used.  Even  this  method  of  winding  does 
not  give  much  range  to  the  instrument.  Another  way  of 
regulating   its  indications  is  to  vary   the   effective  earth's 
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'   field,  which   may  be  .-RcompHahcd  liy  pi; 
bar  magnet,  called  a  controlllOE  magnet, 
the  coil  and  parallel  to  it. 

Fig.  983  shows  a  tangent  galva- 
nometer, with  an  adjustable  control- 
ling magnet  w.  If  this  controlling 
magnet  he  so  placed  that  its  i'  pole 
corresponds  in  direction  with  the  jV 
pole  of  the  magnet  of  the  instrument, 
its  field  will  be  added  to  the  earth's 
field,  so  that  a  given  current  will  give 
a  smaller  deflection  than  if  the  con- 
trolling magnet  were  removed.  If  the 
polarity  of  the  controlling  magnet  be 
reversed,  the  opposite  effect  will  re- 
sult, and  the  instrument  will  give  a 
deflection  with  a  very  small  cur- 
rent. 


2467.    Controlling  magnets  are  used  on  many  forms  of 
galvanometers;  there  is  a  difficulty,  knownas  drift,  which 

l_  attends  their  use,  especially  when  used 

Ik     ■  I        to  make  the  galvanometer  very  sensi- 

^B    1\  tive.     This  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact 

^1    I  \  /  that  the  direction  of  the  earth's  field  is 

^1  \  /  continually  changing  slightly,   and  its 

^niL...>,«      *!](._..  i»i     effect  is  to  make  the  zero-point  of  the 
^       \      1  ;      /         instrument    vary  from    time    to    time. 

W:    /  This  effect   maybe  shown  by  the  dia- 

\X  gram  in  Fig.  984.     In  {a),  «{j  represents 

►  \  /  the   direction   and    magnitude   of   the 

®  ***  force  due  to  the  earth's  field,  and  n  m 

'"■  the   direction   and    magnitude   of  the 

force  due  to  the  controlling  magnet.  The  resultant  «  J  is 
then  the  direction  which  the  magnet  of  the  instrument  would 
assume.  Now  if  the  direction  of  the  earth's  field  change 
trough  a  slight  angle  to  the  position  shown  in  (i),  the  re- 
;aiit  is  then  the  line  «,  j„  and  its  direction  is  at  an  angle 
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of  nearly  180°  to  the  resultant  n  s.  If  the  controlling  mag- 
net had  not  been  used,  there  would  have  been  a  slight 
**  drift,"  but  the  use  of  the  controlling  magnet  to  lessen  the 
effective  field  very  much  magnifies  the  effect  of  any  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  field. 

2468.  When  a  controlling  magnet  is  used,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  deflection  that  a  certain  known  current  will 
produce,  as  the  actual  value  of  If  is  no  longer  known. 
Knowing  the  deflection  with  a  given  current,  other  currents 
may  be  nieasured,  as  the  galvanometer  is  still  governed  by 
the  same  law,  and  formula  449  may  be  changed  to  read 

C^K  tan  w°,        (450.) 

where  C  =  current  in  amperes  and  K=sl  constant,  called 
the  galvanometer  copistant^  by  which  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  deflection  must  be  multiplied  to  get  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing.  This  process  of  finding  the  constant  of  a 
galvanometer  or  other  measuring  instrument  by  comparing 
it  with  a  known  standard  is  called  calibration. 

The  formula  for  the  value  of /"with  this  form  of  tangent 
galvanometer  is  the  same  as  before,  viz.,  /"=//"  tan  w**,  but 
the  value  of  //  is  now  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  field  plusov 
minus  (according  to  its  polarity)  the  intensity  of  the  field 
due  to  the  controlling  magnet.  After  having  found  the 
galvanoincicr  constant ^  this  value  of  //may  be  calculated. 

2469.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  application 

of  the  formulas  of  the  tangent  galvanometer: 

Example. — What  will  bo  the  force  in  dvnes  exerted  on  a  unit 
magnet  \)kAq.  placed  at  the  center  of  a  coiled  conductor  of  three  turns 
bent  to  a  circle  of  12  cm.  radius,  by  a  current  of  3  C.  G.  S.  units? 

Solution. — Use  formula  448,  /*  r-  -  '— ^  . 
2:r  =  C.28:^2;  A  =  2;  /:_-:];  ./  /r^T,;  ;:.  12. 
Then,        J t:^--  ~-  -  ,,,      "  •»UH{  dynes.     Ana. 

ExAMTLK. — A  tangent  ^galvanometer  has  the  following  dimensions: 
Mean  diamc-ter  of  coil,  7*  in. ;  number  turns  first  section,  8;  number 
turns  second  section,  1.     If  this  instrument  is  set  up  in  Boston,  and  a 
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current  of  2  amperes*  is  sent  through  the  first  section  of  the  coil,  what 
will  be  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  in  degrees  ? 

Solution. — Use  formula  448,  /= . 

Diameter  of  coil  =  7J  in.  =  20  cm. ;  turns  =  3 ;  amperes  =  2 ;  C.  G.  S. 
units  =  .2. 

rjyu      t         r     2X3.1416X.2X3      3.76992       o-«o«.^  i         ^      ♦         i 
Therefore, /=  -^ ^o^ =  — 10 —  ~  -376992  dyne  due  to  coiL 

Also,  from  formula  449,  /=  J/X  tan  m"*. 

Transposing,  taniw'  =  -^.     I/=  .170.     (Table  84) 

Therefore,  tan  iw'*  =     ^^   =  2.2176. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  Natural  Tangents,  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  65"*  46'  is  2.22164.  This  is  as  nearly  correct  as  the  deflection  could 
be  read  on  the  scale.  Ans.  65°  46',  nearly. 

24 70*  Example. — ^Another  galvanometer  is  constructed  exactly 
like  that  referred  to  in  Art.  2469,  but  with  a  controlling  magnet 
attached  to  increase  its  range.  The  two  galvanometers  are  connected 
together  by  wires,  so  that  the  second  section  of  the  coil  of  the  first 
galvanometer  (called  No.  1)  is  in  series  with  the  first  section  of  the 
galvanometer  with  the  controlling  magnet  (called  No.  2).  On  sending 
a  current  through  the  two  instruments,  the  deflection  of  No.  1  is  52". 
while  the  deflection  of  No.  2  is  but  38\  {a)  What  current  is  passing 
through  the  galvanometers,  and  iji)  what  is  the  value  of  the  galvanom- 
eter constant  of  No.  2,  if  the  r  -periment  is  made  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Solution. — («)  Consider  No.  1  only. 

From  formula  449,  /=  //tan  m". 

As  H^  .194,  nC  =  52%  and  tan  m""  =  1.28.  nearly. 

/=. 194X1.28  =  .24832. 

Also,  from  formula  448,  /=  — ,  or  =  .24832;    hence. 

6.2832X^^X1  _  24832;  .62832  A  =  .24832.  and  A  =  .3952  C.  G.  S.  units 
of  current. 

As  A  equals  C.  G.  S.  units,  this  result  must  be  multiplied  by  10  to 
give  practical  units  =  3.952  amperes.     Ans. 

(^)  In  No.  2  the  current  is  3.952  amperes  and  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deflection  =  tan  38"  =  .7813,  nearly  ;  substituting  in  formula 


•  Whenever  the  word  ampere  is  used  alone,  the  practical  unit 
(one-tenth  of  the  C.  G.  S.  unit)  is  understood.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit,  when 
used,  is  called  the  C.  G.  S,  unit. 
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450,  C=  A' tan  iw'  ;  C  =  3.952.  and  tan  «'  =  .7818,  8.952  =  AT X  .78H 
or?i|^  =  /r=  5.058.    Ana. 

Remark. — ^This  value  of  /Tis  only  good  for  the  first  section  of  the 
galvanometer  coil,  which  consists  of  three  turns.  If  the  value  of  H  in 
f ormula  449,y  =  //^  tan  w*,  be  calculated  for  this  galvanometer,  then 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  number  of  turns  of  the  coil  used,  without 
recalculating  a  galvanometer  constant,  if  the  controlling  magnet  be 
unchanged. 

In  the  example  above  given,  the  value  ot/in  No.  2  is  obviously  three 
times  that  in  No.  1,  as  the  same  current  passes  through  three  times  the 
length  of  wire.     Theref ore,  /  =  8  X  .24832  =  .74496,  and  tan  «**  =  tan 

/  7440ft 

88"  =  .7813,  nearly.     As  ,  ^    ,  =  //,  then,  '  J?,^  =  I/=  .9585. 

tan  fn  .  7olo 

This  value  of  //  represents  the  combined  value  of  the  field  due  to 

the  earth  and  that  due  to  the  controlling  magnet.     As  will  be  seen,  the 

intensity  of  this  field  is  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  earth  alone ;  so 

galvanometer  No.  2  may  be  used  to  measure  currents  of  about  five 

times  the  strength  that  No,  1  will  measure  under  the  same  conditions. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR    PRACTICB. 

2471*  1.  A  coil  of  wire  is  wound  20  cm.  in  diameter  and  con- 
sists of  5  turns.  Through  this  coil  a  current  of  12  amperes  is  passed. 
What  will  be  the  force  exerted  on  a  unit  magnet  pole  at  the  center  of 
the  coil  ?  Ans.  8.77  dynes. 

2.  Using  the  galvanometer  (Art.  2469),  a  current  of  5  amperes  is 
passed  through  the  second  section  of  the  coil,  (a)  What  will  be  the 
deflection  in  degrees  ?  {/>)  What  would  be  the  deflection  if  the  instru- 
ment were  in  Washington  instead  of  Boston  ?  (c)  What  current  would 
a  deflection  of  40  indicate,  using  the  first  section  of  the  coil  and  taking 
the  measurement  in  Chicago  ?  t  {a)  6V  85',  nearly. 

Ans.  ■]  (d)  57°  81',  nearly. 

( (c)  1.01  amperes,  nearly. 

3.  A  galvanometer  with  a  coil  12  in.  diameter  having  12  turns  of 
wire  gives  a  deflection  of  42'  when  a  certain  current  is  passed  through 
the  instrument  being  set  up  in  Montreal.  What  is  the  value  of  this 
current  in  amperes  ?  Ans.  .267  ampere. 

SINK  galva:vometer. 

2472.  Another  form  of  galvanometer,  shown  in  Fig. 
985,  employs  much  the  same  principle  as  the  tangent  gal- 
vanometer, except  that  its  coil  C  is  movable  about  a  verti- 
cal axis. 
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This  instrument  being  set  up  with  the  plane  of  its  coil  in 
the  earth's  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  pointer  (which,  as  in 
the  tangent  galvanometer,  is  usually  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnet)  at  zero,  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  by 
means  of  the  wires  M',  which  deflects  the  magnet.  The  coil 
is  then  turned  in  the  same  di- 
rection that  the  magnet  is  de- 
flected, until  in  such  a  position 
that  the  magnet  comes  to  rest 
with  the  plane  of  the  coil  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the 
magnet.  This  point  is  usually 
determined  by  a  mark  on  a 
part  of  the  support  of  the  coil, 
which  must  be  made  to  register 
with  the  pointer  attached  to 
the  magnet.  The  angle  through 
which  the  coil  has  been  turned 
is  read  by  a  vernier  from  a  scale 
of  degrees  S  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
sine  of  this  angle  multiplied  by 
the  proper  constant  gives  the 
current  fiowing  in  the  coil,  whence  the  name. 

2473.  The  theory  of  the  sine  galvanometer  may  be 
demonstrated  as  follows: 

In  Fig.  980,  jV^  is  a  magnet  which  is  acted  on  by  the 
earth's  field  along  the  line  a  b,  the  direction  of  the  force  on 
the  N  pole  being  represented  by  the  line  Nc.  Another 
force  is  also  acting  on  the  magnet  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
NS,  along  the  line  xy.  This  force  acts  on  the  N  pole  in 
the  direction  represented  by  the  line  A^  d.  As  the  forces 
acting  on  the  S  pole  are  equal  to  those  acting  on  the  N  pole, 
only  the  latter  need  be  considered. 

As  before,  call  the  horizontal  component  of  the  strength 
of  the  earth's  field  H,  the  strength  of  the  force  acting  along 

e  line  xy,/,a.n<\  the  strength  of  the  pole  of  the  magnet,/. 
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Let  the  line  Xc  represent  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  force  Hp  due  to  the  earth's  field,  and  the  line  yV^^the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  other  force;  then,  by  comple- 
ting the  parallelogram  of 
forces  (see  Art.  875)  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two,  Nc^  is 
found. 

This  resultant  Ne  repre- 
sents the  direction  and 
amount  of  the  single  force 
that  would  deflect  the  mag- 
net to  the  position  shown, 
where  it  makes  the  angle  /«° 
with  the  line  Nc^  which  is 
parallel  to  a  b. 

It  is  evident  that  the 
lengths  N c  and  N d  can  rep- 
resent //andy,  respectively, 
since  they  have  been  assumed 
to  represent  those  amounts 
each  multiplied  by  the  constant  /.  Then,  as  Nd=ic  e  and 
Nd-=f,f—ii\  From  Art.  754,  rule  2,  ^  r  =  A'^r  sin  w° ; 
hence,  Vis/=  c c  and  //=  Nc^ 


Fio.  OfiG. 


y  =  //  sin  ;;/°. 


(451.) 


NoTK. — This  i>rin(ii)lc  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
couples,  as  in  tlic  case  of  ilu-  tan^cnl  galvanometer,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  student  uork  out  that  demonstration  himself. 


The  valtic  (^f  /*mav  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  tlie  tan,i;'cnt  j^alvanoinctcr. 

If  a  niai^nct  be  \\)r^rx\  whoso  lenj^th  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
inside  diatneter  of  tin;  coil,  xhc.  current  will  still  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  ani^le  of  dellcction  of  the  needle,  as 
the  axis  of  the  needle  is  always  at  rij^ht  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force  ()f  the  coil,  l)iit  the  value  of /will  no  longer  be  cor- 
rect if  cahudated  from  formtda  448,  as  the  /^)rce  acting  on 
the   magnet   poles   is   not    uniform    tiiroughoui    the    area 
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enclosed  by  the  coil,  but  is  greater  near  the  coil  than 
towards  the  center,  and  formula  448  gives  the  force  at  the 
center  only. 

The  sine  galvanometer  is  not  as  convenient  an  instru- 
ment to  use  as  the  tangent  galvanometer,  as  the  coil  must 
be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  correct  position  to  get  accurate 
results  instead  of  taking  the  reading  directly  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer,  but  it  is  more  accurate  than  ordinary 
forms  of  tangent  galvanometers. 


RBFLECTING  TANGBNT  GAL.VANOMBTBR. 

)2474«  If  the  needle  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  be  sus- 
pended by  a  fiber  of  raw  silk  or  other  similar  material  with- 
out twist,  and  if  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  small 
mirror  attached  to  the  needle  be  used  for  a  pointer,  very 
accurate  measurements  of  the  deflection  can  be  obtained. 

An  instrument  so  constructed  is  known  as  a  reflectingr 
tangent  galvanometer.  It  is  usual  in  this  case  to  set 
up  a  suitably  divided  straight  scale  some  distance  from,  and 
parallel  to,  the  normal  (zero)  position  of  the  mirror.  The 
lamp  giving  the  light  is  located  behind  the  scale,  in  which 
is  a  small  slit  or  hole  through  which  the  necessarily  small 
beam  of  light  passes,  being  reflected  from  the  mirror  back 
to  the  scale. 

Since  the  reflected  beam  of  light  makes  the  same  ^ngle 
with  the  mirror  that  the  original  beam  does,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  the  angle 
between  the  original  beam  and  the  reflected  beam  will  be 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  dcfiection  of  the  mirror.  Allow- 
ance for  this  fact,  also  for  the  fact  that  a  straight  scale  is 
used,  must  be  made  in  calculating  the  constant  of  a  reflect- 
ing tangent  galvanometer. 

It  is  usual  in  this  class  of  instruments  to  make  the  mag- 
net of  a  number  of  small  magnets,  made  from  short  bits  of 
steel  needles  or  pieces  of  watch-spring,  and  arrange  one- 
half  of  the  magnets  with  their  poles  opposing  the  remain- 
der, which  makes  the  magnet  antatlc ;  that  is,  the  earth's 
field  has  almost  no  directive  force  on  the  magnetic  system 
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of  the  instrument.  By  using  a  strong  controlling  magnet, 
the  instrument  is  made  almost  independent  of  the  earth's 
field,  and  thus  errors  or  drift  due  to  variations  in  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  magnetism  are  rendered  of 
little  effect. 

2476.  When  the  magnetic  system  and  mirror  are  thus 
constructed  and  suspended  by  a  long  fiber,  considerable 
difficulty  in  reading  may  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  needle  to  come  to  rest  after  being 
deflected.  This  is  corrected  by  damping  the  moving 
parts  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  effected  by  sus- 
pending from  the  needle  a  small  fan  of  very  light  construc- 
tion, which,  by  reason  of  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the 
blades  of  the  fan  as  it  moves,  causes  the  needle  to  swing 
more  slowly  and  come  to  rest  at  once. 

This  damping  effect  is  an  important  feature  of  most 
measuring  instruments.  Other  methods  than  that  g^ven 
above  are  used,  one  of  which  is  to  enclose  the  moving  mag- 
netic needle  in  a  cavity  in  a  block  of  copper;  movement  of 
the  needle  then  sets  up  little  eddy  currents  in  the  copper 
block,  which  retard  the  movement  of  the  needle,  giving 
the  desired  damping  effect. 

In  the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  the  damping  of  the  moving  coil  is  effected  by 
windint^  that  coil  on  a  bobbin  of  thin  copper  or  other  non- 
mat^nctic  metal.  The  movement  of  this  bobbin  with  the 
coil  through  the  field  generates  eddy  currents  in  the  bobbin 
itself,  which  currents  produce  the  required  damping  effect. 


THK  I>'ARSOXVAL  GALVANOMBTBR. 

2476.  Another  electromagnetic  measuring  instrument 
which  is  quite  extensively  used  is  the  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer, which  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor,  a 

French  physicist.  Its  principle  is  slightly  different  from 
most  of  the  other  forms  of  galvanometers  in  that  the  mag- 
net is  large  and  stationary,  and  the  coil  is  small  and  mova- 
ble. It  consists  of  a  large  permanent  horseshoe  magnet, 
between    the    poles  of  which   is  suspended   a   coil  of  wire. 
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Current  is  led  to  the  coil  by  means  of  the  suspension,  and 
this  current  in  the  coil  causes  the  coil  to  rotate  about  its 
axis,  the  tendency  of  the  coil  being  to  place  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  This  tendency  is  opposed  by 
the  suspension,  which  may  be  a  spring  or  an  elastic  wire  or 
fiber.  A  pointer  may  be  attached  to  the  coil  to  indicate  its 
defiection,  though  usually  a  mirror  is  used,  a  reflected 
beam  of  light  from  which  forms  the  pointer,  as  in  the  re- 
flecting tangent  galvanometer.  In  many  forms  of  this 
iastrument  a  soft  iron  core  is  supported  between  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  a  space  being  left  between  the  core  and  the 
magnet  in  which  the  coil  swings.  This  core  serves  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  the  coil  moves. 

By  suitably  shaping  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  field  in  various  parts  may  be  so  varied  that 
the  movement  of  the  beam  of  light  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  current  in  the  coil.  Fig.  987  represents  one 
form  of  the  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer. In  the  figure, 
PP  is  the  magnet;  C,  the 
movable  coil ;  5,  S,  fine  plat- 
inum wires,  which  suspend 
the  coil  C;  M,  the  mirror, 
and  /,  the  iron  core,  which 
is  supported  from  the  back 
in  the  center  of  the  coil  C. 
Connection  from  the  binding- 
posts  B,  B  to  the  coil  C  is 
made  through  the  platinum 
suspension  wires  S,S.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of 
this  instrument  is  the  fact 
that  external  fields,  such  as 
the  earth's  magnetism,  have 
little  effect  upon  it,  so  that 
it  requires  no  controlling  magnet  or  correction  for  the 
earth's  field,  and  may  be  used  near  dynamos  and  large 
s  of  iron  without  being  affected. 
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Many  of  the  commercial  forms  of  portable  instruments 
are  buiit  on  the  principle  of  this  galvanometer,  as  will  be 
described. 


RBPI.BCT1NO  OALVANOHBTBR. 

2477.  It  is  often  desirable  to  use  an  instrument  for 
indicating  the  presence  of  very  small  currents  without 
necessarily  measuring  their  value.  For  this  purpose,  the 
reflecting  tangent  galvanometer  is  modified  by  making  the 
coils  of  considerably  less  diameter  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  magnet,  and  by  winding  the  coil  with  a  great 
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many  turns  of  wire,  so  as  to  make  a  very  strong  field  at  the 
center  of  the  coil  with  a  feeble  current.  The  magnetic 
t-ystcm  is  made  astiLtic,  but  ihc  magnets  that  point  in  one 
direction  are  hung  considerably  below  those  that  point  in 
the  opposite,  and  eacJi  set  of  magnets  has  its  own  coil;  in 
order  that  the  magnetic  system  may  be  suspended  in  the 
center  of  the  coils,  each  coil  is  wound  in  two  equal  parts, 
and,  when  mounted,  a  very  small  si)acc  h  left  between  the 
parlR,  through  which  the  tiber  which  suspends  the  system 
passeii. 
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This  form  of  instrument  is  known  as  a  reflectingr  gral- 
vanometer.  Fig.  988  shows  one  form  of  this  instrument, 
with  lamp  and  scale. 

BALLISTIC  GALVANOMBTBR. 

2478.  A  special  form  of  reflecting  galvanometer  known 
as  a  ballistic  galvanometer  is  used  for  measuring  tran- 
sient currents,  such  as  are  induced  in  a  conductor  if  a 
current  in  a  neighboring  conductor  be  started  or  stopped, 
or  if  a  magnet  be  moved  in  the  vicinity.  This  form  of  gal- 
vanometer has  its  magnetic  system  constructed  so  as  to  be 
of  considerable  weight,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  least 
possible  damping  effect.  If  a  momentary  current  pass 
through  the  coils  of  the  instrument,  the  impulse  given  to 
the  needle  does  not  cause  appreciable  movement  of  the  mag- 
netic system  until  after  the  current  has  ceased,  owing  to  the 
inertia  of  the  heavy  moving  parts,  which  results  in  a  slow 
swing  of  the  system  after  the  impulse  has  ceased;  the  max- 
imum angle  of  swing  may  be  read  by  watching  the  spot  of 
light,  reflected  from  the  mirror  attached  to  the  magnetic 
system,  move  across  a  suitably  divided  scale,  and  noting  the 
point  at  which  the  spot  of  light  ceases  to  move  and  begins 
to  swing  back.  The  quantity  of  electricity  (the  number  of 
coulombs)  that  pass  through  the  coils  of  the  instrument  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  one-half  the  angle  of  deflection  of 
the  needle: 

J2  =  ^sin^.  (452.) 

The  deflection  being  usually  small,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  regarded  as  directly  proportional  to  the  angle 
of  deflection.  As  the  use  of  the  mirror  and  ray  of  light  as  a 
pointer  merely  doubles  the  angle  of  deflection,  it  will  intro- 
duce no  serious  error  to  consider  the  quantity  of  electricity 
proportional  to  the  swing  of  the  spot  of  light  across  the 
scale,  and  formula  452  may  be  modified  to  read 

Q  =  K  d,  (453.) 

where  ^/=  deflection  in  scale  divisions. 
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2479.     Fig.  989  shows  one  form  of  ballistic  galvanom- 
eter in  which  C,  C,  are  the  two  parts  of  the  coil,  either  oi 


which  may  be  swung  back,  as  shown,  to  examine  or  remove 
the  magnetic  system. 

Each  coil  is  supported  from  a  brass  strip,  both  of  which 
are  clamped  in  place  by  the  nut  7^. 

Connections  to  the  coils  are  made  from  the  terminals 
P,  /*„  the  coils  being  connected  together  through  the  flexible 
cable  F,  which  allows  either  coil  to  be  swung  aside  without 
disturbing  the  connections. 

When  in  use,  the  instrument  is  surrounded  by  a  case  (not 
shown)  through  which  the  binding-posts  B,  B^  project, 

The  magnetic  system,  an  enlarged  section  of  which  is 
shown  at  the  right,  is  suspended  by  a  fine  quartz  fiber  from 
the  torsion  head  7",  the  magnets  and  mirror  being  hooked 
on  to  the  lower  end  of  the  suspension  by  the  hook  /. 

The  magnets  are  thimble -shaped,  and  filled  with  lead  to 
give  weight.  The  system  is  rendered  astatic  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  polarities  as  shown,  the  upper  and  lower 
magnets  being  the  stronger,  and,  therefore,  directing  the 
system.  No  external  controlling  magnet  is  used  with  this 
system,  so  drift  is  very  nearly  eliminated;  the  sensibility  of 
the  system  is  varied  by  screwing  the  small  soft  iron  ring  W 
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up  or  down  on  the  lower  magnet.  If  the  ring  is  screwed 
up,  It  shart^ircuits  some  of  the  lines  from  that  magnet, 
thus  weakening  its  effect  on  the  system. 

2480.  One  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  is  put  is  measuring  the  magnetic  qualities 
of  iron. 

Samples  of  the  iron  to  be  tested,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  are  wound  throughout  their  length  with  insulated 
wire,  so  that  if  a  steady  current  be  sent  through  the  wire 
the  ring  will  be  magnetized.  If  a  second  coil  of  wire  be 
wound  for  a  short  distance  over  the  first  coil,  any  change  in 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  ring  will  induce  an  elec- 
tromotive force  in  the  second  coil. 

A  ring  so  wound  is  represented  in  Fig.  990,  where  R  is 
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the  iron  ring,  PP^  the  primary  or  magnetizing  coil,  5  5  the 
secondary  or  induction  coil. 

If  the  coil  S  S  be  closed  through  a  circuit  of  fixed  resist- 
ance^  the  number  of  coulombs  of  electricity  that  will  flow  in 
this  secondary  circuit  when  the  number  of  lines  of  force  pass- 
ing through  that  coil  is  changed  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force. 

This  IS  independent  of  the  rate  of  change ;  for,  assuming 
that  the  number  of  lines  of  force  changes  uniformly  for  one 
second,  and  that  the  turns  of  the  secondary  coil  are  such 
that  1  volt  is  generated  in  that  coil,  then,  if  the  resistance 
of  the  entire  secondary  circuit  is  1  ohm,  1  ampere  will  flow 
for  1  second,  or  as  long  as  the  E.  M.  F.  is  being  generated; 
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that  is,  the  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  one  coulomb.  Now, 
if  the  number  of  lines  of  force  be  changed  by  the  same 
amount,  but  in  two  seconds,  only  \  volt  will  be  generated 
in  the  secondary  coil,  and  only  \  ampere  will  flow  in  the 
secondary  circuit,  but  it  will  flow  for  two  seconds,  and  the 
quantity  of  electricity  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

The  same  holds  true  if  the  rate  of  change  in  the  number 
of  lines  is  not  uniform,  which  is  usually  the  case. 

2481.  If  known  currents  be  sent  through  the  primary 
coil  P  P^^  the  magnetizing  force  H  may  be  readily  calculated. 
(See  formula  430.)  Any  change  in  this  magnetizing  cur- 
rent will  produce  a  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
in  the  iron  ring,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  swing  of  the 
galvanometer  needle,  and  the  amount  of  this  swing  will  in- 
dicate the  relative  amount  of  change  in  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  passing  through  the  secondary  coil.  For  calibra- 
ting the  ballistic  galvanometer  for  magnetic  measurements, 
it  is  usual  to  note  the  swing  when  a  known  number  of  lines 
of  force  is  made  to  cut  the  turns  of  a  coil  in  the  galvanom- 
eter circuit.  This  may  be  done  by  preparing  a  coil  of 
wire  wound  on  a  bobbin  of  considerable  size,  and  arranging 
it  l>etween  supports  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  through  180°; 
by  j)huMiig  the  coil  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  either  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  the  rotation  of  the  coil  will  cause 
its  sides  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's  field.  If  the 
value  of  the  component  be  known,  the  number  of  lines  en- 
closed by  the  coil,  and,  therefore,  the  number  cut  by  its 
rotation,  can  be  calculated,  the  area  of  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  coil  being  known.  This  method,  known  as  \\i^  earth 
coil  mciJiod^  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  components  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  vary  slightly  from  time  to  time. 

2482.  Another  method  for  determining  the  magnetic 

properties  of  iron  is  shown  in  Fig.  001,  where  the  apparatus 
and  connections  are  indicated.  The  iron  to  be  tested  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  flat  iron  ring  /,  upon  which  is  evenly  wound 
a  certain  known  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire,  the 
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terminals  being  /  and  /'.  This  is  called  the  primary  or  chief 
coil.  The  same  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire  are  wound 
on  a  wooden  or  other  non-magnetic  core,  with  the  terminals 
at  /  and  /'.  The  coil  C  is  called  the  calibrating  coil.  On 
the  iron  ring  /and  also  at  the  center  of  the  length  on  the 
coil  C  are  wound  induction-coils,  or  secondary  coils,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  turns  of  insulated  wire. 

As  the  dimensions  of  the  coil  C  and  the  current  passing 
through  the  coil  are  measurable,  the  exact  number  of  lines 
of  force  per  square  inch  designated  by  H  in  air,  wood,  or 
other  non-magnetic  medium,  may  readily  be  determined  by 
formula  430.    According  to  Art.  2478  and  formula  463, 


Fig.  991. 


the  setting  up  of  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force  in 
the  wooden  core  of  C  will  cause  the  needle  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  G'  to  give  a  certain  kick.  By  varying  the 
make  and  break  currents,  the  ballistic  galvanometer  C  may 
be  calibrated,  so  that  the  kick  of  the  galvanometer  G*  being 
given,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  coil  C\  or  in  any 
other  similar  coil,  may  be  determined. 

A  succession  of  currents  of  different  values  may  be  sent 
through  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  iron  ring  /,  thus  produ- 
cing therein  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force  B,  which 
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number  is  indicated  by  the  kick  of  the  needle  of  the  ballistic  . 
galvanometer,  as  previously  noted.     These  results  may  be 
tabulated,  or  else  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  magnetization 
curve,  as  was  explained  in  Art.  2402. 

2483«  As  the  diagram  now  stands,  the  calibrating  coil 
is  out  of  circuit,  and  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  iron  ring  is 
being  energized  by  the  battery  B.  The  energizing  current 
is  regulated  by  the  adjustable  resistance  /l,  and  is  calculated 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  primary  circuit  or  measured  by 
the  galvanometer,  or  low  reading  ammeter,  G.  The  re- 
versing switch //"is  used  to  start,  stop,  or  reverse  the  current 
in  the  primary  coil  P,  An  adjustable  resistance  R'  is  also 
in  the  secondary,  for  varying  the  range  of  the  ballistic  gal- 
vanometer G\  as  the  values  of  H  and  B  are  widely  different. 

In  order  to  calibrate  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G'y  the 
reversing-switch  terminals  are  disconnected  from  the  coil  P 
by  means  of  the  double-throw  switch  -D,  which  then  enables 
connection  to  be  made  instead  to  the  terminals  /,  /'  of  the 
calibrating  coil  C. 

2484.  The  test  of  the  iron  may  be  made  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  two  most  used  are  the  step-by-step  and  the 
reversal  methods. 

The  »tep-by-step  method  consists  of  suddenly  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  magnetizing  current  in  the  primary 
coil  by  moving  the  handle  of  the  rheostat  R,  The  swing  of 
the  galvanometer  6'  at  each  step  indicates  the  amount  of 
change  in  the  lines  of  force  corresponding  to  a  change  in 
the  magnetizing  force.  The  total  number  of  lines  at  any 
point  may  be  determined  by  adding  together  the  previous 
cJiaiigcs^  as  observed  by  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer. 

2485.  The  reversal  method  is  to  reverse  the  current 
in  the  primary  by  throwing  the  reversing  switch  H,  The 
lines  of  force  will  then  change  from  a  certain  number  in  one 
direction  down  to  zero,  and  then  to  about  the  same  number 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  change  will  cause  a  swing 
of  the  galvanometer  G\  and  one-half  this  swing  is  taken  to 
represent  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  circuit  due  to 
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/the  magnetizing  force  that  has  been  reversed.  By  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  this  magnetizing  force  by  successive  steps, 
and  reversing  each  time,  the  curve  of  magnetization  may  be 
obtained. 

2486*  One  objection  to  the  step-by-step  method  is  that 
an  error  in  one  of  the  early  observations  will  be  included  in 
the  whole  series,  as  they  are  all  added  together;  but  with 
care  in  taking  the  readings,  this  need  not  occur.  With  the 
method  of  reversals,  however,  the  residual  magnetism  intro 
duces  an  error;  as,  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  reversed^ 
the  lines  of  force  will  not  also  be  entirely  reversed,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  as  many  lines  in  the  circuit  after  the  re- 
versal as  before,  with  the  same  magnetizing  force.  In  either 
case,  the  magnetizing  force  H  can  be  readily  calculated  from 
the  magnetizing  current,  and  the  total  induction  in  the 
sample  of  iron  may  be  determined  by  the  galvanometer 
swing^.  By  this  means  the  value  of  B  maybe  obtained,  and 
the  magnetization  curve  of  the  particular  sample  of  iron 
under  test  may  be  plotted. 

Example. — 1.  Calibrate  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G\  shown  in 
Fig.  991,  for  resistance  of  rheostat  7?'  =0;  500  ohms;  1,000  ohms,  the 
following  information  being  given: 

Data. — The  upper  terminals  of  the  reversing  switch  //  were  dis- 
connected from  the  primary  coil  P  and  connected  to  the  calibrating 
coil  C  by  the  terminals  /,  /',  so  that  the  current  from  the  battery  B 
passed  through  the  calibrating  coil  C,  the  primary  coil  P  being  out  of 
circuit 

The  elements  of  the  present  primary  circuit  have  resistances 
as  follows: 

Resistance  of  primary  calibrating  coil  C  =  3  ohms. 

Internal  resistance  of  battery  i?  =  1.2  ohms. 

Resistance  of  rheostat  A',  ten  steps  of  4  ohms  each  =  40  ohms. 

Resistance  of  balance  of  primary  circuit,  including  connections,  = 
1.1  ohms. 

The  parts  of  the  secondary  circuit  have  the  following  resistances: 

Resistance  of  rheostat  A'',  ten  steps  of  200  ohms  each  =  2,000  ohms 

Resistance  of  ballistic  galvanometer  G'  =  500  ohms. 

Resistance  of  balance  of  secondary  circuit,  including  both  secondary 
ooils,  =  10  ohms. 

The  battery  B  has  6  cells,  each  furnishing  a  constant  £.  M.  F.  of 
1.9  volti. 
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The  secondary  coil  5  consists  of  120  turns  of  No.  22  insulated  wire. 

The  calibrating  coil  C  is  wound  on  a  wooden  rod  30  inches  long  and 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  1,200  turns  of  No.  18  insulated 
wire,  wound  evenly  in  two  layers. 

The  secondary  calibrating  coil  C\  wound  at  the  center  of  the  length 
of  the  primary  calibrating  coil  C,  has  200  turns  of  No.  22  wire. 

The  ballistic  galvanometer  G'  is  of  the  type  already  described  in 
Art.  ^tATl^  with  a  scale  abcut  4  feet  long,  and  reads  from  zero  at  the 
center  to  225  at  each  end.  The  resistance  R'  all  being  cut  out^  the 
galvanometer  G  gives  the  scale  reading  J^. 

Solution. — To  calibrate  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G  means  to 
ascertain  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  corresponding  to  one  line 
of  force  passing  through  the  secondary  coil  S. 

The  current  in  the  primary  calibrating  coil  C,  according  to  Ohm's 

law,  is 

^      E  0x1.9  11.4      ^.^ 

^  =  >?  =  8  4-1.2  +  1.1  =  ^  =  ^-^^  ^"^P^^^^- 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  cross-section  of  the 
wooden  core,  by  formula  430, 

^      XWlXa-t       8.192X2.15X1.200      ^„.  ^  .     ^ 

H  = P = ^ix         —  =  27^-5  per  square  inch. 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  wooden  core  N  =  H  X  area  = 
274.5  X  8. 1416  ;-^  =  274.5  X  8.1410  =  862.4  total  lines  of  force  in  core. 

We  have  now  determined  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  that 
passiid  through  the  secondary  coil  C  of  260  turns  when  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  (?'  moved  48  scale  divisions.  If  there  was  only  one  turn 
in  the  secondary  coil  C  instead  of  260,  the  galvanometer  G'  would 

48 
have  moved  onlv  :^-,„,  =  .1846  of  a  scale  division.     If  only  one  line  of 

force  had  been  erected,  or  dissipated,  in  the  coil  C,  and  consequently 
C,  instead  of  862.4  lines  of  force,  the  galvanometer  would  have  moved 

only  '--i-rr.  or  .()(X)214  of  a  scale  division.     But  the  secondary  coil  S  on 
86.:.  4  "^ 

the  iron  ring  /  has  120  turns.     Therefore,  when  R'  =  0,  one  line  of 

force  passing  through  the  coil  .S"  will  throw  the  galvanometer  .000214 

division  X  120  =  .02568  scale  divisit)n.     Ans. 

When  R'  -  ■.  niH),  the  total  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  increased 

from  510  ohms  to  1,010  ohms,  and  the  current  would  be  proportionally 

decreast'd.     (See  Art.  2480-)     Consequently,  the  scale  reading  would 

be  decreased,  and  one  line  of  force  passini^j  through  the  secondary  coil 

510 
S  would  cause  a  deflection  of  .0256S  x  -f-— — ^^i^n  =  .01297  scale  division. 

510  -I-  500 

Ans. 

When   y?'=  2.000,  the   scale   rcadinjj:  per   line  of   force  =  .02568  X 

510 

^—   -        L    .OOoiJ  scale  division.     Ans. 

51:)   I   '2. (MM) 
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Example. — 2,  (a)  From  the  data  and  information  following,  workout 
the  magnetomotive  force  H  in  the  primary  coil  of  the  iron  ring,  and 
the  resulting  density  of  lines  of  force  B,  using  the  step-by-step  method ; 
from  these  results  plot  a  magnetisation  curve  on  cross-section  paper, 
showing  the  magnetic  qualities  or  susceptibility  of  the  iron,  {b)  What 
kind  of  iron  does  the  sample  seem  to  be  ? 

Data. — The  circuit  connections  are  exactly  shown  in  Fig.  991,  the 
calibrating  coil  of  the  previous  example  having  been  replaced  in  the 
primary  circuit  by  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  flat  iron  ring  /.  The 
dimensions  of  the  iron  ring  are:  5  inches  inside  diameter,  6^  inches 
outside  diameter,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  primary  coil  P  is  wound 
evenly  over  the  entire  ring  /,  and  consists  of  800  turns  of  No.  18 
insulated  wire,  affording  a  resistance  of  .8  ohm.  The  secondary  coil  is 
made  up  of  120  turns  of  No.  22  insulated  wire.  All  the  resistance  of 
the  rheostat  R\  2,000  ohms,  is  in  circuit. 

The  data  given  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  examples  are 
also  available. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  experiment  is  to  turn  in  the  whole 
resistance  of  rheostat  /^  of  40  ohms,  and  then  close  the  switch  H. 
Noting  the  swing,  the  spot  of  light  gradually  settles  down  to  zero. 
The  rheostat  hand  of  A'  is  suddenly  thrown  back  to  the  second  contact. 
This  cuts  out  4  ohms  resistance,  which  allows  an  additional  amount  of 
current  to  flow  through  the  circuit.  The  addition  of  this  quantity  of 
current  sets  up  additional  lines  of  force,  and  the  additional  lines  of 
force  set  up  a  current  in  the  ballistic  galvanometer  G\  The  rheostat 
is  moved  around  the  successive  steps,  and  the  readings  noted  as 
follows: 


Resistances  of  R. 

Deflection  of 
Galvanometer  G*, 

Ohms. 

Divisions. 

40 

220.6 

86 

11.1 

82 

12.9 

28 

7.7 

24 

14.8 

20 

13.2 

16 

16.3 

12 

19.6 

8 

26.0 

4 

80.7 

0 

40.4 

Solution. — {a)  The  calculations  should  be  made  in  tabular  form, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.    The  following  calculations  will  have  to  be 
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made»  and  a  column  may  properly  be  assigned  for  the  result  of  each 
calculation: 

1.  The  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit. 

2.  The  current  in  the  primary  circuit. 

3.  The  magnetomotive  force  H  of  the  primary  coil  (per  inch  of 
length  of  core). 

4.  The  deflection  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  C  in  scale  divisions. 

5.  The  corresponding  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the 
iron  ring  /. 

6.  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  iron  ring. 

7.  The  density  B  per  square  inch  in  the  iron. 

Column  1  is  found  by  adding  the  resistances  of  the  elements  of  the 
primary  circuit,  the  several  values  of  the  adjustable  rheostat  R  having 
been  given  in  the  example;  for  illustration,  the  first  quantity  equals 
.8  + 1.2  + 1.1 +  40  =  43.1  ohms.  The  rest  are  found  in  the  same 
manner. 


1. 

2. 

Resistance 

Current 

of 

in 

Primary- 

Primary 

Circuit. 

Circuit. 

43.1 

.2045 

39.1 

.2916 

35. 1 

.3248 

31.1 

.3666 

27.1 

.4207 

23.1 

.4935 

19.1 

.5968 

15.1 

.7550 

11.1 

1.027 

7.1 

1.606 

3.1 

3.677 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

1. 

H 

Magneto- 
motive 
Force  In  Pri- 
mary Coil. 

Deflect,  of 
Galvanom- 
eter. 
Divisions. 

Change   in 
Number 
of  Lines 
of  Force. 

Toul 
Number 
of  Lines 
of  Force. 

B 

Lines 

of  Force  in 

Iron,  per 
Square  Inch. 

37.40 

220.6 

42,420 

42.420 

56,560 

41.20 

11.1 

2,140 

44,560 

59,410 

45.90 

12.9 

2,480 

47,040 

62,720 

51.84 

7.7 

1,480 

48,520 

64,690 

59.50 

14.8 

2,850 

51.870 

68,490 

69.78 

13.2 

2,540 

53,910 

71,880 

84.40 

16.3 

3.140 

57,050 

76,070 

106.8 

19.6 

8,770 

60,820 

81,090 

145.2 

26.0 

5,000 

65,820 

87.760 

227. 1 

30.7 

5,900 

71,720 

95,630 

520.0 

40.4 

7,770 

79,490 

105,990 

The  readings  in  column  2  are  found  by  dividing  the  total  electro- 
motive force  of  the  cells,  11.4  volts,  by  the  respective  resistances  given 
in  column  1. 

The  values  of  the  magnetomotive  force  in  column  8  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  formula  430,  H  =  — — ^^-j- — ,  where  the  number  of  turns  / 

---  800,  and  the  current  a  =  .2645.  .2916,  .3248  ampere,  etc. ;  the  length  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  /  is  determined  from  the  dimensions  of  the  ring,  as 
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St  inches.    Length 


=  give 


in  the 


_B  +  ai_ 


follows:  The  mean  diameter  of  the  ring  = 
/  =  Of  X  8.1416  =  18.06  inches. 

The  deflections  of  the  galvanometer,  column  4, 

The  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force,  that  is,  the  additional 
number  of  lines  of  force  due  to  the  increases  of  primary  current,  noted 
in  column  3,  when  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat  R  equals  2,000  ohms,  is 
found  by  dividing  the  respective  deflections  by  .0053;  for  it  was 
shown  in  example  1,  in  the  last  answer,  that  when  ^'^2,000  ohms, 
one  line  of  force  causes  a  deflection  of  .OO.'iS  scale  division;  therefore. 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  iron  is  the  deflection  divided  by 
.0032. 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  force,  column  G,  corresponding  to  the 
respective  magnetic  forces  tabulated  in  column  3,  are  obtained  by 
adding  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  column  5  to  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  of  the  reading  immediately  preceding. 
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The   lines  of  fur™  pur  square  inch  B,   in  column  7.  are  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  numbur  of  lines  of  forte,  column  6,  by  the 
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cross-sectional  area  of  the  iron  ring.    This  area  is  evidently  f  in.  X 
1  in.  =  .75  square  inch. 

Note. — The  student  is  advised  to  perform  the  computations  enu- 
merated, to  better  comprehend  the  rules  and  principles  involved. 

These  values  of  the  magnetomotive  force  H  and  the  corresponding 
density  B  of  the  lines  in  the  iron  are  now  plotted  on  a  sheet  of  cross- 
section  paper,  and  the  points  so  obtained  connected  by  a  line  forming 
the  magnetization  curve  of  the  piece  of  iron  under  test.  This  curve 
is  shown  in  Fig.  992. 

Solution. — {b)  Wrought  iron.  This  is  learned  by  comparing  the 
magnetization  curve  obtained  with  the  magnetization  curves  given  in 
Fig.  952. 

2487.  The  galvanometers  thus  far  described  comprise 
the  principal  forms  of  galvanometers  in  use.  The  selection 
of  any  one  instrument  for  a  test  depends  upon  its  particular 
fitness  for  that  work.  All  galvanometers,  however,  are 
merely  current  measurers,  or,  in  some  cases,  current  indi- 
cators only,  and  certain  features  of  their  use  and  certain 
apparatus  used  with  them  are  common  to  all. 


GALVANOMETER  SHUNTS. 

2488*  If  a  resistance  be  connected  in  parallel  with  a 
galvanometer  through  which  a  current  is  flowing,  the  cur- 
rent will  divide  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  993,  inversely 
as  the  respective  resistances  of  the  circuits  ; 
and  the  galvanometer  is  said  to  be  shunted 
by  the  resistance.      (See  Art.  2320*) 

The  drop  in  volts  in  each  branch  will  be 

.     ....       ,     the    same  ;    that    is,    C.  R^  =  C^  Rn^    where 

B  ^'j^  current  in  galvanometer,  C^  =  current 

Fig.  903.  in  shunt,  TC^,  =  resistance  of  galvanometer, 

R,  =  resistance  of  shunt.     The  total  current  C  =  (T,  +  Cg, 

The  fraction  of  the  tcHal  current  that  passes  through  the 

galvanometer  is  found  by  the  formula 
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where  «  =  the  resistance  of  G  divided  by  the  resistance  of 

This  results  from  the  equations  C,  R,  =  Cg  Rg  and 
C  =  C^'\'  Cg2L^  follows:  ;/  =-Tr»  or  n  R,  =  R^. 

Therefore,  for  C^  R,  =  Cg  Rg,  write  C,  R,  =  Cg  n  R^,  or  C,  = 

Cg n ;  for  C  =  C,+  Cg,  write  C  =  C^, ;/  +  ^y,  or  C  =  (//  +  l)Cg, 

C 
Therefore,  Ca  =  — r^. 

Thus,  by  inserting  a  known  resistance  in  parallel  with  a 
galvanometer,  also  of  known  resistance,  the  total  current 
flowing  may  be  calculated  from  the  current  flowing  in  the 
galvanometer,  as  measured  by  it.  A  resistance  arranged 
for  such  use  with  a  galvanometer  is  known  as  a  g^alva- 
nometer  Httunt. 

This  affords  a  convenient  means  of  increasing  the  range 
of  a  galvanometer,  as  by  inserting  the  proper  shunts,  cur- 
rents of  any  reasonable  multiple  of  the  normal  range  of  the 
galvanometer  may  be  measured. 

Galvanometers  are  often  furnished  by  the  makers  with 
shunts  of  -J,  -g*T^,  and  -gj  j  of  the  resistance  of  the  instrument, 
which  increase  the  range  of  the  instrument  10,  100,  or  1,000 
times.  Applying  formula  454,  we  obtain  for  the  three 
different  shunts  the  following  currents  : 

(c  =  -^  = ^^-) 

\"       )i  +  l       'J  +  l  =  10/' 

(c^-^-^- £ ) 

\    ^       ;/  +  1        !MJ  +  1  =  100/* 

(c  =--£-  = £ ) 

\  ^     //+  I     \m)  +  1  =  1,000/' 

The  value  of  ;/  -f-  1  is,  therefore,  the  amount  by  which 
any  particular  shunt  will  multiply  the  range  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  is  called  the  niultlplylnii:  power  of  that  shunt. 

In  the  foregoinu:  cases  the  multiplying  powers  of  the 
shunts  are  obviously  10,  100,  and  1,000,  respectively. 
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2489.  To  find  the  necessary  shunt  resistance  to  make 
the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  any  desired  amount, 
divide  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  by  the  multiplying 
power    less  1 ;    as  the   multiplying  power  =  w  + 1,    then, 

(«  +  l)-l  =  f/,  or7e.  =  ^^. 

It  is  evident  that  introducing  the  shunt  into  the  circuit  in 
parallel  with  the  galvanometer  reduces  the  resistance  of 
that  part  of  the  circuit  (between  a  and  b^  Fig.  993).  In 
some  delicate  measurements  it  is  desirable  that  this  resist- 
ance be  not  altered,  and  galvanometer  shunts  are  some- 
times mounted  in  connection  with  a  second  resistance, 
known  as  a  compensatins^  resiBtance,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  and  its 
shunt.  This  resistance  is  given  such  a  value  that  its  resist- 
ance, plus  the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
its  shunt  as  connected  in  parallel,  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  alone.  The  value  of  this  resistance  for 
any  particular  case  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
formulas  for  derived  circuits.     (See  Arts.  2320  to  2329.) 


BXAMPLBS. 

IZ-I^QO.  1.  If  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  21  ohms  gives  a 
deflection  (^f  40  with  a  current  of  2  amperes,  what  will  be  the  resistance 
of  the  shunt  that  must  bo  used  to  cause  16  amperes  to  give  the  same 
deflection  ? 

Solution. — The  multiplying  power  of  this  shunt  is  evidently  8; 
therefore,  8  -  //  -f- 1  and  //  =  7.     R,,  =  21  and  ^^  =  3  ohms.     Ans. 

2.  Wiiat  must  be  the  vaUie  of  a  compensating  resistance  if  used 
with  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  in  the  above  example  ? 

Solution. — Let  A'^  n^  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  =  21  ohms, 
and   Tva  —  the   resistance   of   the   shunt  =  3  ohms.     By  formula  412, 

their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  is,  then,  R  = 


RqR» 


Rg  +  r; 

21  y  3      63 

Substituting  the  values  of  R^  and  Rs,  R  =  v..       ,;  =  ^r  =  2.625  ohms. 

As  the  compensating  resistance  plus  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  and  shunt  is  ecpial  to  the  galvanometer  resistance,  or 
Rf.+  R  ~  A'(„  substituting  the  values  gives  Ro-¥  2.625  =  21,  or  .^o  = 
21  -  2.()2r)  =  IS.XTr)  ohms.     Ans. 

3.  What  is  tlie  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  if  a  shunt  of  10  ohms 
resistance  has  a  multiplying  power  of  8  ?  Ans.  70  ohmsi 
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PRBCISION   IN   MEASUREMENTS. 

2491.  Mathematical  results  can  be  obtained  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  with  proper  attention,  but  any  measurements 
which  can  be  made  are  liable  to  error,  that  is,  it  can  not  be 
determined  that  the  measurement  is  absolutely  correct.  For 
example,  an  absolutely  rectangular  portion  of  the  top  of  a 
table  37.5  in.  long  and  20  in.  wide  has  a  surface  area  of 
absolutely  750  square  inches,  no  more  and  no  less,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  lay  out  a  surface  on  a  table  or  any- 
where else  that  would  be  known  to  have  a  surface  area  of 
exactly  750  square  inches. 

Results  from  a  series  of  measurements  can  not  be  expected 
to  have  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  instruments 
with  which  such  measurements  are  made;  and,  conversely, 
it  is  unnecessary  labor  to  use  very  accurate  and  sensitive 
instruments  to  obtain  results  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  approximately. 

Again,  each  of  a  series  of  measurements  should  be  made 
with  a  degree  of  precision  corresponding  to  the  effect  each 
measurement  will  have  on  the  final  result.  For  example,  if 
it  be  desired  to  find  the  cubic  inches  of  iron  in  a  bar  about 
20  feet  long  and  about }  inch  square,  by  measuring  its  length 
and  width  and  thickness,  it  would  be  absurd  to  carefully 
measure  the  length  to  eighths  of  an  inch  with  a  graduated 
scale,  and  then  to  estimate  the  width  and  thickness  by  using 
the  end  joint  of  the  thumb  as  an  inch  and  estimating  by  the 
eye  the  fraction  of  that  distance  that  would  equal  the  width 
or  thickness  of  the  bar. 

In  making  delicate  tests  that  require  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  subject  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  pre- 
cautions taken  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  any  source  of 
error;  the  reading  should  be  repeated  several  times,  and,  if 
possible,  repeated  with  different  methods  and  apparatus. 
Even  then  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  results  are  as 
nearly  accurate  as  the  apparatus  will  allow,  to  the  best  of 
one's  judgment. 

So,  in  making  measurements,  electrical  or  otherwise,  care 
j^ould  be  taken  tp  make  the  apparatus,  methods  of  using  it. 
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and  the  necessary  calculations  as  accurate  as  the  required 
degree  of  precision  of  the  final  result  requires.  At  the  same 
time  unnecessary  labor  in  making  one  part  of  the  work  pre- 
cise beyond  a  point  where  the  unavoidable  errors  in  another 
part  would  neutralize  such  precision  should  be  avoided. 

2492.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  how  many 
significant  figures  to  retain  in  the  readings,  calculations,  and 
results  to  obtain  results  within  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments used.  By  slflrniflcant  flffuresis  meant  the  number 
of  digits^  with  the  exception  of  the  zeros  used  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point. 

For  example,  204G7,  28.321,  and  .000105G9  would  each 
have  five  significant  figures.  If  it  were  necessary  to  use  but 
four  significant  figures,  these  values  would  be  written  20470, 
28.32,  or  .0001057;  that  is,  if  the  figure  dropped  be  5  or 
greater,  the  next  figure  to  the  left  is  increased  1 ;  if  less  than 
6,  the  figure  to  the  left  is  unchanged.  Zeros  are  some- 
times significant  figures,  as  in  the  example,  25  X  4  =  100, 
which  has  three  significant  figures  in  the  answer,  100,  as  the 
example  has  been  carried  out  far  enough  to  show  that  the 
value  of  units  and  tens  is  0  in  each  case.  In  the  previous 
example  where  four  significant  figures  are  required,  the  num- 
ber 20470  indicates  that  the  actual  value  of  the  last  figure  0 
is  known  to  be  within  5  units  either  way  from  0.  Whereas, 
if  ^\^  significant  figures  were  required,  20470  would  indicate 
that  the  last  number  was  known  to  be  within  .5  unit  either 
way  from  0. 

The  requirements  of  the  calculations  and  results  of  obser- 
vations in  this  respect  are  as  follows: 

{(i)  If  any  one  of  the  measurements  can  not  be  deter- 
mined within  1;^,  four  significant  figures  retained  in  any 
reading,  calculation,  or  result  will  give  an  answer  correct 
within  the  limits  of  precision  of  the  measurements. 

(/;)  If  any  one  of  the  measurements  can  not  be  deter- 
mined within  less  than  O.!,*^,  but  can  be  within  1^,  five 
significant  figures  are  required,  and  (r)  if  not  within  O.Oljf, 
but  within  0.1,^,  six  significant  figures  are  required. 
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The  degree  of  precision  of  the  various  instruments  used 
in  making  electrical  measurements  can  be  obtained  either 
from  careful  calibration  or  from  the  maker's  guarantee,  and 
results  obtained  from  such  instruments  may  be  calculated 
with  the  allowable  degree  of  accuracy  by  observing  the  re- 
quirements given. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

2493.  The  decomposition  of  liquids  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent affords  a  means  of  measuring  the  current  that  requires 
but  little  apparatus  and  gives  very  precise  results.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  for  determining  galvanometer  con- 
stants, as  it  is  not  usually  well  suited  for  the  measurement 
of  commercial  currents,  that  is,  currents  used  for  light- 
ing, power,  etc. 

The  following  constants  for  the  decomposition  of  water 
have  been  accurately  determined.  A  current  of  1  ampere 
flowing  for  1  second  will  decompose  .00009324  gram 
(.0014388  grain)  of  water.  The  gas  resulting  from  this  de- 
composition is  a  mixture  composed  of  .00001036  gram  of 
hydrogen  and  .00008288  gram  of  oxygen;  so,  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  water  decomposed  by  a  current  in  a  given 
time,  either  by  measuring  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  water  or 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  either  or  both  gases  given  off, 
the  value  of  the  current  may  be  calculated.  The  latter 
method  is  called  the  volume  method.  Since  corrections  must 
be  made  for  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  in  determining  by 
their  volume  the  weight  of  the  gases  collected,  this  method 
involves  considerable  labor  and  time.  It  is  usually  simpler 
to  use  the  first  mentioned,  or  iveiglit  method. 

2494.  In  this  method  the  gases  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
If  they  were  allowed  to  pass  off  directly  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  considerable  water  vapor  would  pass  off  with 
them,  and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  water  would  not  be 
a  true  measure  of  the  current  flowing;  these  gases  are. 
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therefore,  made  to  pass  through  a  certain  apparatus  known 
as  a  desiccator,  vhicb  consists  merely  of  a  glass  tube, 
loosely  filled  with  some  substance  which  will  absorb  the 
water  vapor  while  allowing  the  gases  to  escape  unchanged. 
The  whole  apparatus,  including  desiccator  and  water,  should 
be  weighed,  and  the  difference  between  the  weight  before 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  current  will  represent  the 
value  of  the  current. 
Pig.  994  shows  two  forms  of  apparatus  for  this  method  of 
measuring  current.  The  tube 
T  contains  the  liquid  and 
the  (platinum)  electrodes, 
which  pass  through  a  cork 
*  which  has  been  boiled  in  par- 
affin. The  tube  /  is  the  des- 
iccator,  and  is  loosely  filled 
with  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphu- 
ric acid.  The  small  tube  in 
the  end  of  the  tube  t,  through 
which  the  gases  pass  off,  should 
» be  closed  with  a  paraffined 
cork  €  previous  to  and  just  af- 
ter the  passage  of  the  current, 
to  prevent  the  acid  in  the  tube 
/  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
^  air,  which  would  introduce  an 
error. 

The  second  form   of  appa- 
ratus illustrated  is  more  diffi- 
C  cult  to  make.     The  joints  at 

'"'■•"■  i,   and  J,   are  ground   to    fit, 

and  wires  to  the  electrodes  are  sealed  into  the  sides  of  the 
tube  T. 

As  pure  water  has  an  extremely  high  resistance  (one  au- 
thority gives  7  megohms  per  cubic  centimeter),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  some  substance  to  increase  its  conductivity. 
For  these  tests  sulphuric  acid  is  used ;  a  small  proportion  of 
acid  is  sufficient. 
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2496.  To  measure  current  with  this  apparatus,  the 
tube  7^  should  be  filled  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  tube  / 
with  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  cork  c  in 
place,  carefully  weigh  the  whole  apparatus.  Then  join  the 
terminals  of  the  apparatus  to  the  battery  from  which  the 
current  is  to  be  taken,  and  removing  the  cork  ^,  note  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  final  connection  is  made  to  the  bat- 
tery. It  is  better  to  use  some  form  of  switch  for  closing  the 
circuit  after  all  connections  have  been  made.  After  allow- 
ing the  current  to  pass  until  sufficient  water  has  been 
decomposed,  break  the  circuit,  noting  again  the  exact 
instant  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  replace  the  cork  c  and 
reweigh  the  apparatus. 

To  find  the  strength  of  the  current  that  has  been  passing 
in  amperes: 

Let  w^  =  the  original  weight  of  apparatus; 

w^  =  the  weight  after  the  current  has  passed ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flows; 
C  =  strength  of  current  in  amperes. 
Then,  if  the  weights  are  taken  in  grants^ 

^"•.00009324/-  ^^^^-^ 

If  the  weights  are  in  grains^ 

^=.0014388/-  ^^*®-^ 

Rule— T'ii;  determine  the  strength  of  a  current  by  decom- 
position  of  water ^  subtract  from  the  original  weight  of  the 
apparatus  its  weight  after  the  current  has  passed  through ; 
divide  this  result^  expressed  in  grams  or  grains^  by  the  length 
of  time  the  current  was  passings  in  seconds^  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  grams  or  grains  of  water  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  1  ampere  in  1  second. 

Example. — ^The  original  weight  of  the  apparatus  was  080.5  grams  ; 
the  current  was  passed  through  for  88  minutes,  and  the  weight  was 
then  found  to  be  979.6  grams;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
ftxnperes? 
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Solution. — In  this  example,  Wi  =  980.5  grams  ;  Wt  =  979; 6  grams 
88  minutes  =  2,280  seconds  =  /.     Then,  by  formula  455, 

_         980.5-979.6  .9  .  ^^„  .  . 

^=  .00009324  X  2.280  =  72125875  =" ^^"^  ^'"P^^^^     ^ns. 

It  will  now  be  readily  seen  that  if  a  galvanometer  be  con 
nected  in  series  with  the  apparatus  for  decomposing  the 
water,  and  the  deflection  noted,  its  galvanometer  constant 
may  be  easily  calculated. 

BXAMPLBS  rOR  PRACTICB. 

1,  If  the  loss  in  weight  of  apparatus  be  8.462  grains  after  a  current 
has  passed  through  for  40  minutes,  how  many  amperes  have  been 
passing  ?  Ans.  1.0025  amperes. 

2.  If  .756  ampere  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  for  1  hour,  what 
will  be  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus  {a)  in  grams  ?  (d)  in  grains  ? 

Ans.    i(f  .2.537  4.. 
<(^)  8.9158 +. 

Note. — In  decomposing  water,  a  battery  of  sufficient  number  of 
cells  to  give  about  2  volts  should  be  used.  The  cells  should  give 
a  constant  current. 

2496*  If  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  be 
used  instead  of  acidulated  water,  the  decomposition  of  the 
iKjuHi  by  the  current  wtfi  cause  a  deposit  of  copper  on 
th''  nc'j^ative  plate.  The  wcitrlit  of  copper  deposited  in  a 
given  time  is  proportional  to  the  current  flowing,  and  1 
ampere  will  deposit  .0()03i280  gram  of  copper  in  1  second. 
Moderate  variaticMis  in  the  proportions  of  copper  sulphate  in 
the  solution  or  tlic  temperature  do  not  affect  the  result 
appreciably.  The  above  figure  is  given  for  a  half  saturated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  [that  is,  about  1  part  (by  weight) 
of  copper  sulphate  to  5  parts  of  water]  at  a  temperature  of 
73°  F.  A  reduction  of  temperature  to  54°  F.  would  not 
alter  the  figure  given  by  more  than  .03^. 

In  making  measurements  of  the  amount  of  copper  depos- 
ited, electrodes  of  copper  should  be  used,  of  such  size  that 
there  shall  be  from  8  to  1,5  square  inches  of  surface  to  be 
deposited  upon  for  each  ampere  of  current. 

When  the  copper  is  deposited  from  the  copper  sulphate 
solution,  sulphuric  acid  is  set  free,  which  dissolves  a  portion 
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of  the  positive  plate,  forming  copper  sulphate,  thus  keeping 
the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  in  solution-  practically  con- 
stant. The  positive  plate  does  not  lose  in  weight  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  current  passing,  so  in  measurements  of 
this  description  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  negative  plate 
only  is  measured. 

2497.  Apparatus  prepared  according  to  the  following 
description  will  afford  a  means  of  measuring  the  current, 
which  requires  even  less  apparatus  than  the  weight  method 
of  water  decomposition,  but  the  precautions  therein  noted 
should  be  taken  to  insure  reliable  results. 

Trouffli. — The  vessel  or  trough  used  should  be  of  wood 
or  other  insulating  material,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
square  part  of  the  plates  to  hang  entirely  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

2498.  Plat©8.-^It  would  be  best  to  use  three  plates, 
one  negative  or  gain  plate^  suspended  between  two  positive 
or  loss  plates^  which  should  be  of  the  same  shape  and  mate- 
rial as  the  gain  plate,  but  somewhat  smaller  and  thicker. 
The  gain  plate  should  be  of  very  thin  copper,  so  that  its 
gain  in  weight  will  be  enough  to  make  considerable  differ- 
ence between  its  weights  before  and  after  the  test. 

The  plates  should  be  cut  approximately  square  and  the 
corners  clipped  off.  It  is  rather  better  to  make  them  circu- 
lar, but  this  form  is  often  not  as  convenient  to  prepare,  and 
is  not  at  all  necessary.  From  one  side  of  the  plate  a 
narrow  strip  should  be  left  projecting,  long  enough  to  bend 
into  a  hook  by  which  to  hang  the  plate  on  the  scales  or  in 
the  liquid. 

Three  pieces  of  heavy  bare  copper  wire  or  rod  should  be 
provided,  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  top  of  the  trough ; 
on  resting  these  on  the  edges  of  the  trough  a  short  distance 
apart,  the  electrodes  may  be  readily  hung  from  them  and 
the  necessary  connections  made  to  them  from  the  battery. 

The  positive  plates  should  be  rubbed  bright  on  both 
sides  with  fine  sandpaper.     The  negative  plate  should  be 
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carefully  rubbed  smooth  and  bright  with  very  fine  sandpaper 
or  emery,  taking  great  care  not  to  touch  the  part  of  the 
bright  surface  that  will  be  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
with  the  bare  fingers  or  any  greasy  substance.  A  piece  of 
clean  paper  or  cloth  should  be  used  to  handle  the  plate  with. 
After  carefully  brightening  the  plate,  it  should  be  washed  and 
dried  carefully  several  times,  and  then  accurately  weighed. 
This  preparation  of  the  gain  plate  should  not  be  made 
until  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  ready,  as  a  long  expo- 
sure to  the  air  will  oxidize  the  bright  surface  of  the  copper. 

2499.  Liquid. — Make  the  liquid  by  dissolving  1  part 
(by  weight)  of  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  in  5  parts  (by 
weight)  of  water,  and  adding  about  1  per  cent,  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  (One  per  cent,  is  about  3  teaspoonfuls 
to  the  quart. )  This  excess  of  acid  serves  to  dissolve  such 
impurities  as  may  exist  in  the  copper  sulphate. 

A  conducting  liquid  thus  prepared  for  electrolysis  or  for 
use  in  a  battery  is  known  as  an  electrolyte.  (See  Art. 
2238.)  Other  salts  of  metals  in  solution  besides  the  above 
may  be  used  as  the  electrolyte,  with  corresponding  metals 
as  electrodes. 

2500*  Battery  and  Connections. — ^A  battery  of 
two  cells  in  series  will  be  sufficient  if  small  currents  are 

desired.     Cells  should  be  used   giving 
approximately  a  constant  current.     If 
^  constant-current  batteries  are  not  avail- 
^»^      a.w  able,    use  three  or  four  cells  of  some 

I    \\Q  other   type,    and    insert    a    resistance 

vJU^  T  which  may  be  varied  to  keep  the  cur- 

rent constant.  The  various  forms  of 
cells  will  be  described  later.  Connec- 
tions   should    be    made    by  means   of 

_        insulated    wires,    as    shown     in     Fiir. 
^  ilip/  *  ^ 

+  '  '  ^  095,  where  .S' =  switch  for  making  and 

breaking    the    circuit  ;     B  =  battery; 

/?=  resistance    for    keeping    the    current    constant;    6^  = 

galvanometer;    7"=  trough   containing  plates   and   liquid; 
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W^  W,  JF=  copper  wires  across  top  of  trough  from  which 
plates  are  hung. 

2501.  After  preparing  the  solution  and  setting  up  the 
apparatus,  the  positive  plates  should  be  hung  in  place,  then 
the  negative  plate  should  be  prepared  and  weighed ;  as  soon 
as  possible  hang  the  negative  plate  in  place ;  put  in  sufficient 
liquid  to  completely  cover  the  plates ;  then,  close  the  switch, 
noting  the  exact  instant  when  the  circuit  is  made.  The  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  needle  should  be  noted  from 
time  to  time,  and  any  change  in  the  deflection  corrected  by 
changing  the  resistance  R,  After  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed,  open  the  switch,  again  noting  the  exact  time. 

As  soon  as  possible,  take  out  the  negative  plate,  wash  and 
dry  it  carefully  several  times,  and  accurately  weigh  it. 
Then,  find  the  amperes  that  have  been  flowing  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulas: 

Let  w^  =  the  original  weight  of  gain  plate ; 

w^  =  the  weight  after  the  current  has  passed ; 
/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flows; 
C  =  strength  of  current  in  amperes. 

Then,  if  the  weights  are  in  grams, 

^"".0003286/-  {4.67.) 

If  the  weights  are  in  grains, 

^'=. 005068/-  (458.) 

Rule. — In  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  current  by 
measurement  of  copper  deposited^  subtract  the  original  weight 
of  the  gain  plate  ^  in  grams,  from  the  weight  as  fotind  after 
the  experiment;  divide  this  result  by  the  length  of  time  the 
current  was  flowing  in  seconds  multiplied  by  the  nu??iber  of 
grams  of  copper  which  can  be  deposited  by  1  ampere  in  1  second. 

After  finding  the  current  which  has  been  passing,  the 
galvanometer  constant  can  be  found  from  formulas  448 
and  460. 
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Example. — The  negative  plate  is  a  sheet  of  copper  about  2\  in. 
square  and  about  ^  in.  thick.  After  cleaning,  it  weighs  29.62  grams. 
The  current  being  allowed  to  pass  for  75  minutes,  the  plate  weighs 
81.83  grams.  A  tangent  galvanometer  in  circuit  gave  a  deflection  of 
42%  {a)  How  many  amperes  were  passing,  and  (^)  what  was  the  gal- 
vanometer constant  ? 

Solution.— (^)  In  this  example,  tt/i==  20.62  grams;  Wt^s  81.88  grams; 
/  =  75  X  60  =  4,500  seconds.     Then,  by  formula  457,  the  current 

^^  ol.oo—  dSu.vZ  4  4VA4  A 

^  =  .0008286  X  4.B00  =  ^^'^  "°P*^    ^^ 

{d)  Use  formula  450. 

C^/CtSLnm\ 
Tan  42*  =  .9004. 

C 

Then, y  =  JC; 

tan  m  ' 

or,  1^  = /r=  1.2848.    Ans. 

Note. — The  weight  of  copper  deposited  per  ampere  per  second  may 
be  taken  in  grains  (Troy)  instead  ot  grams,  and  the  result  worked  out 
in  the  same  way.     1  gram  =  15.482  grains  (Troy). 

Example. — Change  the  weights  in  the  above  example  to  grains  and 
work  out  the  results. 

MEASUREMENT   OF   POTENTIALr. 

2502.  If  two  points  between  which  a  difference  of 
potential  exists  are  connected  together  by  a  conductor,  a 
current  will  flow  from  one  to  the  other,  its  value  depending 
on  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  points. 

If  this  conductor  be  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  divisions  on  the  scale   may  be  marked  to 

read   volts     instead    of 
amperes. 

In  Fig.  996  a  current 

flows  from  the  battery 

B   through   the    resist- 

^  ance    abed.     There 

^'^'-  ^^-  will,     therefore,     be    a 

certain  fall  of  potential  along  a  /f  r  d,  and  it  may  be  desired 

to  measure  the  difference  of  potential  between  b  and  c. 
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2603.  If  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  part  of  the  circuit  ^  ^  is  connected  to 
the  points  b  and  c^  the  current  flowing  from  a  to  b  will 
divide  at  b^  and  a  part  flow  through  the  galvanometer  G> 
The  whole  current  will  again  flow  from  c  to  d.  If  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  is  known,  the  current  flowing 
through  it,  as  measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  is 
also  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  b  and  c^ 
but  this  diflference  of  potential  is  not  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  galvanometer  was  connected. 

The  galvanometer  being  placed  in  parallel  with  a  part  of 
the  circuit  reduces  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuits,  and 
as  the  distribution  of  resistance  between  a  and  rf  is  changed, 
the  distribution  of  the  fall  of  potential  will  also  be  changed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  measure  the  difference  of  potential 
between  b  and  ^,  the  instrument  used  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  not  measurably  alter  the  conditions  of 
the  circuit.  If  the  galvanometer  G  in  Fig.  996  have  a  very 
high  resistance  as  compared  with  b  r,  so  that  the  current 
passing  through  it  will  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  current  in  the  circuit,  the  conditions  will  not  be  altered 
sufficiently  to  introduce  any  serious  error. 

2504.  When  a  difference  of  potential  exists  between 
two  points  between  which  no  current  is  flowing,  as  a  battery 
with  no  external  circuit  made,  it  is  usually  the  case  that 
any  considerable  current  flowing  will  reduce  this  difference 
of  potential,  owing  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery 
or  other  generator  of  the  E.  M.  F. 

To  measure  this  difference  of  potential  again  requires  a 
galvanometer  of  such  resistance  that  a  very  small  current 
will  flow  through  it,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  the  cir- 
cuit shall  not  be  sensibly  changed;  so  that  commercial 
measuring  instruments  that  are  constructed  on  the  galva- 
nometer principle  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Instruments  of  low  resistance,  so  arranged  that  a  con- 
siderable current  is  required  to  give  readable  deflections, 
usually  with  the  scales  so  marked  as  to  give  the  deflection 
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of  the  needle  the  proper  value  in  amperes  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  instrument.  These  are  called  am- 
pere-meters, or  more  briefly  ammeters. 

2.  Instruments  of  high  resistance,  so  arranged  that  very 
small  currents  will  give  readable  deflections,  and  with  the 
scales  usually  so  marked  as  to  give  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  the  proper  value  in  volts  of  the  difference  in  poten- 
tial between  the  points  to  which  the  instrument  is  connected. 
Such  instruments  are  called  voltmeters. 


2505.     Fig.  997  illustrates  a  method  of  measuring  dif- 
ferences of  potential,  in  which  the  principle  of  operation 


-^•lilililiHI^T 


necessitates  that  no  cur- 
rent be  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer  G.  In 
the  figure,  abed  is  a  re- 
sistance through  which  a 
current  is  flowing,  sup- 
plied by  the  battery  B,  It 
is  desired  to  measure  the 
difference  of  potential  be- 

'i|iTi|i|i|i|i— ^-  tween^andr.    5*  is  a  bat- 

Fig.  9»7.  tery  of  standard  cells,  the 

E.  M.  F.  of  which  is  known,  arranged  so  that  one  or  more 
of  the  cells  in  series  may  be  used. 

If  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  5  be  connected  to  the 
same  end  of  b  c  that  the  negative  pole  of  B  is  connected, 
and  the  positive  pole  of  S  to  the  other  end  of  be^  through 
the  galvanometer  G^  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  battery  S 
had  no  E.  M.  F.  of  its  own,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  b  and  c  would  tend  to  drive  a  current  through  5 
from  /;  to  r,  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  galvanometer. 
5  has  an  E.  M.  P.,  however,  which,  from  the  way  it  is  con- 
nected, opposes  the  passage  of  such  a  current,  and  if  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  S  exactly  equals  the  drop  in  volts  between  b 
and  r,  no  current  will  flow  through  S.  To  measure  the 
difference  of  potential  between  b  and  e^  it  only  remains  to 
adjust  the  number  of  cells  in  5  until  the  galvanoDaeter  G 
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indicates  no  deflection ;  then,  multiplying  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
each  cell  in  5"  by  the  number  used  will  give  the  drop  in 
volts  between  b  and  c. 

As  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer,  it  may  be 
large  or  small,  of  high  or  low  resistance,  as  long  as  it  is 
sensitive  to  small  currents.  Consequently,  various  current 
strengths  and  differences  of  potential  may  with  this  method 
(called  the  zero  method)  be  measured  with  a  single  gal- 
vanometer. 

MBASURBMENT   OF   RESISTANCB. 

2506.  The  resistance  of  a  conducting  body  may  be 
measured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  the  fall  of  potential  method,  which  consists  of  passing 
a  current  through  the  unknown  resistance  and  measuring 
the   amperes    flowing    and 


the  drop   m  volts   through  jf  *\  B 

the  resistance.     The  resist-   -^-^F^  ^J 
ance    is     calculated     from  Vljy^^ 


ance    is     caicuiaiea     irom  ^vr  a  o  c       a 

Ohm's  law.    Fig.  998  shows  ''— ^AAA^AAAA^rwN^ 

the  arrangement  of  the  ap- 
paratus, a  bed  is  Si  resist- 
ance of  which  it  is  desired 


r^  >Jrj£ 


to  know  the  resistance  b  c.  ^'o-  ®* 

A  current  from  the  battery  B  flows  through  the  ammeter 
A  M  and  the  resistance.  The  drop  in  volts  from  ^  to  ^  is 
measured  by  the  voltmeter  V  M. 

Example. — 1.     If  the  current  flowing  from  aX.o  d  h^  2.2  amperes, 

and  the  drop  from  ^  to  ^  be  0.25  volts,  what  is  the  resistance  of  the 

part  of  the  circuit  bcl 

E 
Solution. — By  formula  410,  -^  =  yr. 

jp=6.25.     C=2.2.     7e  =  ^  =  2.841  ohms.     Ans. 

2.     If  the  current  be  found  to  be  21.25  amperes,  and  the  drop  in 
potential  4.6  volts,  what  is  the  resistance  ?  Ans.  .2165  ohm. 

2507.     This  method  of   measuring   resistance  is  often 
not  convenient,  and  many  times  impossible  to  use.     Another 
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method  is  to  compare  the  unknown  resistance  with  one  or 
more  known  resistances  in  several  ways.  It  may  be  done 
by  connecting  a  known  and  the  unknown  resistance  in 
series,  and,  on  sending  a  current  through  the  two,  measur* 

ing  the  drop  in  volts  across 
each.  The  resistances  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the 
fall  of  potential,  and  the 
current  need  not  be  meas- 
ured. 

In  Fig.  999,  B  is  the  bat- 
^°-  ^'^'  tery,  the  current  from  which 

flows  through  the  known  resistance  a  b  and  the  unknown 
resistance  b  c.  Voltmeters  V  M  and  V^  M^  measure  the 
fall  of  potential  across  each.  The  same  voltmeter  might 
readily  be  used  for  both  readings. 

Example. — 1.  If  the  resistance  ab\^  known  to  be  2  ohms,  and  the 
drops  as  measured  by  V  M  and  VxMx  are  425  volts  in  ^^  and  6.19 
volts  in  h r,  what  is  the  resistance  oi  be} 

Solution. — As  the  resistances  are  directly  proportional  to  the  drops 

of  potential, 

4.25  :  6.12  ::  2  :  x; 


or. 


2x6.12  12.24      coo    u  A 

=  X  =-r-^^  =  2.88  ohms.     Ans. 


4.25  4.25 

Example. — 2.  If  the  drop  through  the  known  resistance  is  6.28  volts 
and  through  the  unknown  2.25,  what  is  the  unknown  resistance  if  the 
known  is  3.5  ohms  ?  Ans,  1.254  ohms. 

2508.  Another  way  to  attain  the  same  result  would  be 
to  connect  the  known  and  the  unknown  resistance  in  parallel, 
and  measure  the  current 

in   each.      The    currents    . |||ifl|l|h 

would  be  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  resistances. 
In  Fig.  1000  the  current 
from  the  battery  />  di- 
vides at  -t',  a  part  flowing 
through  the  known  resist- 
ance a  b  and  the  balance 
through     the     unknown  Pio.iooo. 
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resistance  c d.     Ammeter  A  M  measures  the  current  m  ab 
and  ammeter  A^  M^  measures  the  current  in  c  d. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ammeters  and  their  connecting^ 
wires  should  be  of  such  low  resistance  as  not  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  resistance  of  either  branch  of  the  circuit. 

Example. — If  ammeter  A  M  indicates  8.6  amperes  and  ammeter 
A\  Mx  indicates  42  amperes,  what  is  the  resistance  oi  cd  \i  ab  is  10.6 
ohms? 

Solution.— As  the  currents  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  resist- 
ances. 

4.2  :  8.6  ::  10.6  :  x\ 

8.6X10.5      87.80      ^    .  . 

or  jr  = j-n —  = -j-g- =  9  ohms.    Ans. 

2509.  In  Fig.  1000  the  drop  along  c  d  must  be  the  same 
as  that  along  a  b  (neglecting  the  ammeter  resistances).  If 
any  point  in  r  rf  be  selected,  a  point  in  a  b  can  be  found  that 
will  have  the  same  difference  of  potential  between  it  and  x 
that  the  point  in  c  d  has. 

If  a  galvanometer  is  connected  across  from  the  point  in  cd 
to  the  point  in  a  by  no  current  will  flow  through  it,  as  there 
is  no  difference  of  potential  be-  ^ 

t ween  the  points.     Fig.  1001  rep-    ^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 K 

resents  this  condition. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  resistance 
from  a  to  ;;  must  be  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  resistance 
a  b  that  the  resistance  from  c  to 
fn  is  of  c  d,  in  order  that  the  drop 
in  a  n  shall  be  the  same  as  in  c  in. 
If  the  point  ;/  be  moved  to  any 
point  in  a  b,  the  point  m  must  be 
correspondingly  moved  on  c  d,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  current  flowing  though  C,  and  that  the  proportion 
an  :  a  b  \\  c  in  :  c  d  may  still  hold  good. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  same  proportion  holds  good  tor 
n  b  and  in  d  \  i.  e. ,  ;/  ^  :  a  b  w  in  d  \  c  d. 

From  the  above  proportions, 

an  :  c  in  \:  a  b  :  c  d,  and  n  b  i  m  d  ii  a  b  i  c  d. 

Therefore,  a  n  i  c  m  ii  n  b  i  m  d. 
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That  is,  the  resistance  of  an  is  to  the  resistance  of  c  m3$ 
the  resistance  of  n  b  is  to  the  resistance  of  m  d. 

From  this  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  \ia  n^c  m^  and  fnd 
he  known,  the  resistance  oi  n  b  may  be  readily  calculated. 

This  affords  a  ready  means  for  measuring^  resistance, 
which,  as  will  be  shown,  is  very  flexible  and  universally 
applicable. 

25 lO.  In  Fig.  1002,  M^  N^  and  /'are  three  known  resist- 
ances, which  may  be  varied  by  known  amounts.  An  un- 
known resistance  X  is  connected  to  c  and  ^,  completing  the 


branch  a  c  b  oi  the  circuit  from  a  to  b.  Through  this  circuit 
a  current  flows  from  the  battery  B,  Any  one  of  the  three 
resistances  J/,  iV,  and  P  may  be  adjusted  until  the  galva- 
nometer G  indicates  that  the  points  rand  d  are  at  the  same 
potential;  then,  from  the  proportion  given  in  Art.  SSOOy 
M:N\:X\I\ 

It  is  obvious  that  if  AT  be  equal  to  yV,  A' will  be  equal  to  P^ 
while  if  X  be  a  very  high  or  very  low  resistance  it  may  be 
measured  equally  well  by  changing  the  ratio  oiMtoN.  In 
any  case, 

X=^XP.  (459.) 

This  method  of  measuring  resistance  is  known  as  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  method,  and  the  instrument  used  is 
called  a  WtieatBtone  bridge,  or,  more  commonly,  a 
t^rid^e. 
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In  practice,  the  arms^,  N,  and  Pot  the  bridge  are  made 
up  o£  a  number  of  carefully  prepared  resistance  coils,  ac- 
curately adjusted  to  different  resistances,  fixed  in  a  box,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  arranged  blocks  of  brass,  which  form  the 
terminals  of  the  coils.  The  brass  blocks  are  so  situated  that 
by  inserting  a  metallic  plug  between  any  two  of  them  the 
corresponding  resistance  coil  is  cut  out,  or  short-circuited ; 
that  is,  the  current  passes  from  block  to  block  through  the 
plug  instead  of  going  through  the  coil,  as  this  path  offers 
practically  no  resistance  to  the  current.  In  this  way  the 
resistance  of  the  arms  of  the  bridge  is  changed. 

Fig.  1003  shows  a  section  of  a  box  of  coils  showing  the 
brass blocksandthemethod  of  cuttingoutthe  coils,  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,/,  and^are  the  brass  blocks,  to  which  are  connected  the 
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F:o.  loos. 
coils  1,  3,3,  4,  5,  and  6.     The  brass  plug  P  is  made  to  fit 
tightly  between  the  blocks. 

The  current  from  the  battery  is  not  allowed  to  flow  con- 
tinuously through  the  resistance  coils,  which  might  introduce 
errors  owing  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  current,  but  the 
battery  circuit  and  galvanometer  circuit  are  each  provided 
with  a  key.  On  pressing  the  battery  circuit  key,  the  current 
passes  through  the  bridge,  and  on  then  pressing  the  galva- 
nometer key,  it  is  seen,  from  the  motion  or  lack  of  motion 
of  the  needle,  if  the  proportion  of  resistance  is  correct.  It 
is  usual  to  make  the  arms  J/ and  A'' of  comparatively  few 
coils,  with  ratios  of  10;  for  example,  1,10,  100,  and  1,000 
ohms.  By  cutting  out,  for  instance,  all  but  the  1-ohmcoil 
in  one  arm,  and  leaving  all  the  coils  in  the  other,  the  ratio 
of  ^  to  A'' is  1.111  to  1,  or  1  to  1,111,  as  the  case  may  be;  so 
that  an  instrument  thus  arranged  would  measure  resistances 
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varying  from  1,111   times  the  largest  value  of  Pto  nVr  ^ 
the  smallest  value  of  P. 

For  bridge  measurements  requiring  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy,  it  is  best  to  use  a  sensitive  reflecting  galva- 
nometer,  which  will  respond  to  very  slight  differences  in 
potential  between  c  and  d  (in  Fig.  1002). 

251 1.  In  Fig.  1004  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  a  bridge 
in  which  ff  G  corresponds  to  arm  M  (in  Fig.  1002),  E  Fto 
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FIO.  1004. 

arm  N,  A  B  C  D  to  armP,  and  jrtothe  unknown  resistance. 
Ky  K'  are  the  keys  for  closing  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
circuits,  respectively.  The  number  against  each  coil  rep- 
resents the  resistance  of  that  coil.  It  will  be  seen  that  with 
the  resistances  in  A  B  C  D^  a  great  number  of  combinations 
can  be  made  with  suitable  cutting  in  or  cutting  out  of  coils 
by  means  of  the  plu^s,  as  at  a^  /;,  r,  d^  etc. 

ExAMPLK. — ].  If  in  the  figure,  as  shown,  the  galvanometer  shows 
no  deflection  on  pressing  the  keys  A",  K\  what  is  the  resistance  of  jr? 

Solution. — In  arm  M  {11  G)  the  10-ohm  coil  is  in  circuit,  the  others 
are  short-circuited  by  the  plugs  r,  s,  and  //.  In  arm  N  {E  F)  the 
1,000-ohm  coil  is  in  circuit,  the  rest  being  short-circuited  by  the  plugs 
n,  o,  and/.  In  arm  P  {A  n  C  D)  the  1,000,  100,  50,  one  20,  10,  one  2, 
and  one  1  ohm  coils  are  in  circuit,  the  rest  being  short-circuited  by  the 
plugs  ^,  6-,  d,  //,  y,  and  /.     The  resistances  are,  therefore. 

M  =  10  ohms; 

N=  1,000  ohms; 

P  =  1,000  +  100  -\-  50  -I-  20  +  10  +  2  +  1  =  1,183  ohms; 

and  by  formula  459,  A'=  ^  X  A  or  j-q^X  1,183  =  11.88  ohms.  Ana 
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Example. — 2.  What  plugs  would  have  to  be  inserted  in  T'  to  meas- 
ure a  resistance  of  21.7  ohms  in  .r,  if  the  1-ohm  coil  onlv  be  used  in  M 
and  the  10-ohm  coil  only  be  used  in  A'? 

Ans.     <jr,  b^  c\  e,/,  ^'-,  //,  /,  ;//,  or  <r,  /',  //,  t\/,  ^i^,  /i,  l\  in. 

2512.  The  resistance  of  the  coils  is  usually  stamped  on 
the  top  of  the  box,  that  for  each  individual  coil  being 
marked  beside  the  space  between  the  brass  blocks  to  which 
the  coil  is  attached,  so  that,  after  having  made  the  necessary 
adjustments,  it  is  easy  to  read  off  the  resistance  in  either 
arm  of  the  bridge  by  adding  the  figures  opposite  the  spaces 
unfilled  by  plugs. 

The  coils  themselves  are  wound  on  spools  of  insulating 
material,  and  in  reliable  instruments  are  carefully  stand- 
ardized. In  order  that  the  current  flowing  through  a  re- 
sistance coil  of  a  considerable  number  of  turns  should  not 
create  a  magnetic  field  which  might  affect  the  galvanometer, 
the  coils  are  wound  non-inductivcly ;  that  is,  for  each  turn 
around  the  spool  in  one  direction  is  wound  a  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  magnetic  effects  are  neutral- 
ized. In  working  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer  this  precau- 
tion is  very  necessary.  The  usual  method  of  winding  the 
spool  is  to  measure  off  the  length  of  wire  required  and  fold 
it  in  the  middle;  then,  starting  at  this  fold,  the  two  parts  of 
the  wire  are  wound  on  as  one  wire.  A  current  circulating 
in  a  spool  so  wound  will  pass  through  one  half  the  wire  in 
one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the  reverse;  so  the  mag- 
netic effects,  as  well  as  the  self-induction,  are  rendered 
practically  zero. 

In  making  resistance  measurements  with  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  either  the  current  flowing 
or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  source  of  current;  so  almost  any 
source  of  a  steady  current  of  low  E.  M.  F.  is  suitable  for 
bridge  work.  It  is  customary  to  use  two  or  three  cells  of 
battery,  except  for  measuring  high  resistances,  when  more 
cells,  up  to  30  or  40,  should  be  used. 

251 3.  For  measuring  low  resistances,  a  modification 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  known  as  the  slide  -wire  or 
meter  bridge,  is  used.     A  diagram  of  this  bridge  is  shown 
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in  Fig.  1005.  A  wire  ab  oi  uniform  cross-section  is  stretched 
between  the  heavy  copper  blocks  c  and  d,  -^  is  a  known  and 
X  an  unknown  resistance,  both  of  which  are  connected  at 
one  end  to  the  heavy  copper  block  r,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
blocks  r  and  dy  respectively.  The  galvanometer  is  connected 
between  the  blocks  and  a  contact  piece  ;/,  sliding  on  the  wire 
a  b.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  form  of  the  Wheatstonc 


Fig.  1005. 
bridge  where  the  arms  M  and  N  are  replaced  by  R  and  a  n, 
and  the  adjustable  resistance  by  ;/  b.     From  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge, 


or, 


R  \  X  \\  a  n  :  ;/  b\ 

n  b 


X=Rx 


an 


The  copper  blocks  r,  f,  and  ^/are  made  heavy,  so  that  they 
will  introduce  no  appreciable  resistance  into  either  arm  of 
the  bridge.  As  the  wire  a  b  is  of  uniform  cross-section,  its 
absolute  resistance  need  not  be  known ;  as  the  resistance  of 
the  two  parts  a  )i  and  //  /;  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
their  lengths,  the  formula 

A  =  A'  X  — 
a  n 

will  hold  good  if  a  n  and  ;/  /;  represent  length  instead  of 
resistance.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  know  the  actual 
lengths  of  a  n  and  ;/  b\  their  ratio  is  sufficient.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  to  make  the  length  of  the  wire  a  b  one 
meter  in  this  form  of  slide-wire  bridge;  whence  the  name 
meter  brid^^e.  The  slider  //  is  usually  arranged  so  that  one 
end  slides  along  a  scale  the  length  of  the  wire,  divided  into 
any  c^onvenient  number  of  divisions;  in  the  case  of  a  meter 
bridge,  into  millimeters;  so  that  the   lengths  a  n  and   nb 
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may  be  read  directly  from  the  scale.  The  known  resistance 
R  is  not  usually  made  adjustable;  instead  standard  coils  are 
used,  the  usual  sizes  being  0.1, 1,  and  10  ohms,  the  particular 
coil  used  being  selected  according  to  the  resistance  X.  This 
makes  the  construction  of  the  bridge  much  cheaper  than  the 
ordinary  form,  and  as  standard  resistance  coils  of  -great 
accuracy  may  be  purchased  already  prepared,  the  bridge 
may  be  cheaply  and  easily  constructed. 

2514.  These  standard  resistance  coils  are  usually  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  lOOG.  The  resistance  coil  itself  is 
enclosed  in  a  brass  shell,  and 
the  whole  filled  with  paraffin. 
The  two  projecting  wires  are 
of  heavy  copper,  and  serve  as 
terminals.  In  order  to  insure 
good  contact,  when  great  ac- 
curacy of  measurement  is  re- 
quired, the  terminals  of  the 
copper  bars  r,  ^,  and  d^  where 
the  resistances  R  and  X  are 
attached,  are  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  mercury  cups,  in- 
stead of  binding-posts,  so  that  li  Pi«-  looei 
in  connecting  the  standard  resistance  coil  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hang  the  ends  of  the  terminals  in  the  mercury  cups. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  wire  of  the  slide-wire 
bridge  be  stretched  out  straight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1005. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  way  to  make  such  a  bridge,  but 
they  are  often  built  with  the  wire  wrapped  around  an  insu- 
lating cylinder,  or  stretched  around  the  edge  of  a  support, 
which  may  be  circular  or  square,  or  of  other  shape;  the 
main  point  being  to  support  a  length  of  wire  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  any  point  on  the  wire  and  one 
end  to  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  may  be  determined. 

26 15*  The  slide-wire  bridge  is  more  especially  suited, 
as  stated,  to  the  measurement  of  low  resistances,  such  as 
determining  the  specific  resistance  of  metals,  etc.  The 
specific   resistance   of   a   conducting   substance    is    the 
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resistance  of  unit  length  of  unit  cross-section  of  that  sub- 
stance; that  is,  the  resistance  of  apiece  of  metal  1  centi- 
meter long,  whose  area  of  cross-section  is  1  square  centimeter, 
is  its  specific  resistance.  Expressed  in  ohms,  the  specific 
resistance  of  flint  glass  is  16,700,000,000,000,000,000,  and 
that  of  annealed  silver  is  .0(X)001500,  their  ratio  being  about 
1  :  11,0(X),(K)0,000,000,000,000,000,000.  To  prevent  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  zeros  in  writing  these  and  similar  values, 
prefixes  have  been  adopted  to  express  multiples  or  submul- 
tiples  of  a  unit,  as  per  the  following  list: 

MULTIPLES. 


Prefix. 

Amount  of  Multiplication. 

Expressed  in  Words. 

£xpres.sed  in  Figures. 

deka 

ten  times 

10 

10 

hecto 

one  hundred  times 

100 

10« 

kilo 

one  thousand  times 

1,000 

10' 

mega 

one  million  times 

1,000,000 

10* 

bega 

one  billion  times 

1,000,000,000 

10' 

trega 

one  trillion  times 

1,000,000,000,000 

10" 

quega 

one  quadrillion  times 

1,000,000,000,000,000 

10*» 

SUBMULTIPLES. 


Amount  o(  Division. 


i^  I  e  11 A . 

10 X pressed  in  Words. 

Expressed  in  Figures. 

dcci 

onr-tcnth 

1  -: 

-  10 

10" 

ccnli 

onc-hundrcdtli 

1  ~ 

-  100 

10-* 

mil  i 

(»ne-th()iisan(llh 

1  -. 

-  1,000 

10" 

micro 

onc-millioiUh 

I  -. 

-  1,000,000 

10- 

bicro 

onc-hillioiuh 

1  - 

1-  1,000,000,000 

10- 

tricro 

one-trillionlli 

1  - 

h  1,000,000,000,000 

10-" 

Using  llicsc  prclixi's,  the  specific  resistance  of  flint  glass 
would  be  said  to  l)c  li;,':(U)  cpicgolims  (10,700  X  1,000,000,- 
()(X),()00,()()()r=  l(;,r()(),rM)(),o()(),(M)(),()()0,0()0  ohms)  and  that  of 
annealed  silver  1.5(M)  microhms,  since 

l.r)()0 


1,000,000 


=  .000001500  ohm. 
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In  Art.  2301   the  resistance  of  various  metals  for  1  inch 

of  length  and  1  square  inch  in  area  has  been  given.     These 

values  may  be  reduced  to  specific  resistance  by  performing 

the  necessary  calculations.     The  specific  resistances  of  some 

of  the  substances  commonly  termed  insulators  are  given  in 

Table  85. 

TABLE   85. 


Substance. 

Specific  Resistance. 

Mica 

84  tregohms 
449  tregohms 
28  quegohms 
34  quegohms 
640  quegohms 
16,700  quegohms 
1  tregohm 
350  begohms 

Gutta-percha 

Hard  rubber 

Paraffin 

Porcelain 

Flint  Qflass 

Olive  oil 

Lard  oil 

Table  86  gives  the  specific  resistance  of  some  of  the  more 
common  solutions  used  as  electrolytes. 

TABLE   86. 

Specific  resistance  of  various  electrolytes  in  ohms  at  50®  P. 


Liquid. 


} 


Copper  sulphate  ) 
Saturated  solution  f 
Zinc  sulphate 
Saturated  solution 
Zinc  sulphate 
Common  salt 
Sal  ammoniac 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 


Specific 
Gravity. 


1.205 


1.440 


Solution 
giving 
least 
resist- 
ance. 


Specific 
Resistance. 


29.30 

33.60 

f 28.22 
4.70 
2.50 
11.30 
1.38 
1.29 
1.32 
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TEMPERATURE   COEFFICIENT. 

2516.  The  resistance  of  any  conducting  body  changes 
with  changes  in  the  temperature.  In  the  case  of  electro- 
lytes, non-metallic  substances  (insulators  and  carbon),  an 
increase  in  temperature  decreases  the  resistance,  while  in 
the  metals  and  their  alloys  an  increase  of  temperature 
increases  the  resistance.  The  percentage  of  change  of  re- 
sistance with  unit  change  of  temperature  is  known  as  the 
temperature  Goefficient. 

Thus,  a  piece  of  copper  wire  which  is  known  to  have  a 
resistance  of  10  ohms  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  is  found 
to  have  a  resistance  of  11.11  ohms  at  82°  F.  These  changes 
in  resistance,  due  to  variations  of  temperature,  become 
quite  important  in  practical  work,  and  allowance  must  gen- 
erally be  made,  in  all  calculations  involving  conductors  sub- 
ject to  changes  of  temperature,  for  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  their  resistance. 

2617.     The   formulas  representing  the   effects  of  the 
increase  of  temperature   upon  the  conductivity  of  a  sub- 
stance may  be  written  as  follows: 
Assume  r^  =  original  resistance ; 

r,  =  resistance  after  rise  of  temperature; 
a  =  temperature  coefficient  for  each  degree  Cen- 
tigrade; 
b  =  temperature  coefficient  for  each  degree  Fah- 
renheit; 
C°  =  degrees    Centigrade    rise    of    temperature 

(See  Table  88.) 
F^  =  degrees  Fahrenheit  rise  of  temperature. 

Then,  7-3  =  r,  (1  +  ^  C°),  (460.) 

and  r3  =  r,  (1  +  */^°).  (461.) 

The  values  of  a  and  b  may  be  found  in  Table  87. 

2518.     The   formulas   for   the   decrease   of    resistance 
with  decrease oi  temperature  may  likewise  be  stated. 
Let   Tj  =  original  resistance; 

r,  =  resistance  after  lowering  of  temperature; 
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a  =  temperature  coefficient  for  each  degree  Centi- 
grade ; 
b  =  temperature    coefficient  for  each  degree  Fah- 
renheit ; 
C°  =  degrees  Centigrade  fall  of  temperature; 
/^°  =  degrees  Fahrenheit  fall  of  temperature. 

Then,  r,  =  ,    /^  ^o .  (462.) 


^•~  l  +  aC" 

r. 
r.  = 


(463.) 


•       1  +  */^°' 

TABLE   87*. 

XBMPBRATURB  COBFFICIBNTS  FOR  VARIOUS  MBTALS. 


Name  of  Metal. 

For  Centigrade. 

For  Fahrenheit. 

Silver 

.00377 
.00388 
.00365 
.00390 
.00247 
.00453 
.00365 
.00387 
.00389 
.00354 
.00088 
.00044 

.002094 

CoDoer 

.002156 

Gold 

.002028 

Aluminum 

.002167 

Platinum 

.001372 

Iron 

.002517 

Tin 

.002028 

Lead 

.002150 

Antimony 

.002161 

Bismuth 

.001967 

Mercury 

.000489 

German  silver 

.000244 

Example. — A  copper  conductor  has  a  resistance  of  15  ohms  at  a 
temperature  of  20"  C.  What  will  be  its  resistance  {a)  at  50*  C.  ? 
{b)  at  8"*  C.  ? 

Solution. — {a)  The  original  resistance  =  15  ohms  =  ri.  The 
change  in  temperature  is  50**  —  20"  =  30"  C.  =  C".  Then,  since  this  is 
an  increase,  formula  460  will  apply,  for  which,  from  Table  87, 
a  =  .00388  for  copper,  and  we  have  r,  =  15  [1  +  (.00388  X  30)J  =  16.746 
ohms.     Ans. 

{b)  In  this  case  the  change  of  temperature  is  a  decrease,  and  C*  » 
20  ~  8  =  12.  Then,  by  formula  462,  the  changed  resistance  r%  as 
15 


1  4- (.00888X12) 


=  14.33  ohms.    Ans. 
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For  metals  having  a  different  temperature  coefficient 
from  that  of  copper,  the  foregoing  formulas  should  be 
changed  by  inserting  the  proper  constant,  taken  from  Table 
87,  in  place  of  .00388  or  .002156. 

2619.  The  following  table  of  Centigrade  and  Fahren- 
heit degrees  is  given  to  facilitate  the  rapid  conversion  from 

one  scale  to  another. 

TABLE   88. 

TABLB  OP  CBNTIORADB  AND  FAHRBNHBIT  DBORBBS. 


Deg. 
C. 

Deg. 
F. 

Deg. 
C. 

Deg. 
F. 

Deg. 
C. 

Deg. 
F. 

Deg. 
C. 

Deg. 
F. 

0 

32.0 

26 

78.8 

51 

123.8 

76 

168.8 

1 

33.8 

27 

80.6 

52 

125.6 

77 

170.6 

2 

35.6 

28 

82.4 

53 

127.4 

78 

172.4 

8 

37.4 

29 

84.2 

54 

129.2 

79 

174.2 

4 

39.2 

30 

86.0 

55 

131.0 

80 

176.0 

5 

41.0 

31 

87.8 

56 

132.8 

81 

177.8 

6 

42.8 

32 

89.6 

57 

134.6 

82 

179.6 

7 

44.6 

33 

91.4 

58 

136.4 

83 

181.4 

8 

46.4 

34 

93.2 

59 

138.2 

84 

183.2 

9 

48.2 

35 

95.0 

60 

140.0 

85 

185  0 

10 

50.0 

36 

96.8 

61 

141.8 

86 

186.8 

11 

51.8 

cfty 

98.6 

62 

143.6 

87 

188.6 

12 

53.0 

38 

100.4 

63 

145.4 

88 

190.4 

13 

55.4 

39 

102.2 

64 

147.2 

89 

192.2 

14 

57.2 

40 

104.0 

Cu) 

149.0 

90 

194.0 

15 

59.0 

4L 

105.8 

6<) 

150.8 

91 

195.8 

16 

60.8 

42 

107.6 

67 

152.6 

92 

197.6 

17 

62.  G 

43 

100.4 

i)>^ 

154.4 

93 

199.4 

18 

64.4 

U 

111.2 

60 

156.2 

94 

201.2 

19 

66.2 

45 

113.0 

70 

158.0 

95 

203.0 

20 

68.0 

46 

114.8 

71 

150.8 

96 

204.8 

21 

69.8 

47 

116.6 

72 

161.6 

97 

206.6 

22 

71.6 

48 

118.4 

163.4 

98 

208.4 

23 

73.4 

40 

1 20. 2 

74 

165.2 

99 

210.2 

24 

75.2 

50 

122.0 

75 

167.0 

100 

212.0 

25 

77.0 
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Relations  of  Thermometric  Scales  % 

I. — To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade^  subtract  S2^  mul^^ 
tiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

For  example,  50°  Fahrenheit  =  (^Q""^^)^  =  iqo  Centi. 
grade. 

II. — To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit^  multiply  by  P, 

divide  by  6^  and  add  S2. 

ft  V  100 
For  example,  100°  Centigrade  =     ^         +  32  =  212**  Fah- 

renheit. 


INSULATION. 

2520*  In  order  to  transmit  electricity  from  one  point 
to  another,  that  is,  to  make  the  electric  current  follow  a 
definite  path  in  a  conductor,  it  is  necessary  that  the  con- 
ductor should  be  separated  from  all  points  between  which 
and  the  conductor  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  by  sub- 
stances whose  resistance  is  so  high  that  that  difference  of 
potential  can  establish  no  appreciable  current. 

If  two  conductors  supplying  current  to  a  lamp,  for  exam- 
ple, were  laid  directly  on  the  ground,  the  current  would 
flow  directly  from  one  conductor  to  the  other  through  the 
earth,  the  earth  being  a  good  conductor.  If  the  wires  be 
surrounded  by  glass  tubes,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  from  wire  to  wire  through  the  glass  and 
the  earth  would  be  so  great  that  the  current  would  be 
infinitesimal,  and  the  full  strength  of  the  current  could  be 
utilized  in  the  lamp.  Or,  if  the  wires  were  suspended  in 
the  air  upon  glass  knobs  attached  to  poles,  again  the  resist- 
ance between  conductors,  or  from  the  conductors  to  the 
earth,  would  be  comparatively  enormous.  This  resistance  is 
known  as  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and,  it 
is  obvious,  should  be  as  great  as  possible. 

2521*  In  almost  all  electrical  appliances,  insulating 
materials  are  as  necessary  as  conducting  materials,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  insulation  resistance  of  such  apparatus 
is  of  ten  very  important. 


^l 
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In  telegraph  and  telephone  line  construction,  bare  iron  oi 
copper  wires  are  used,  and  are  supported  on  glass  knobs. 
From  the  high  specific  resistance  of  glass,  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  would  insulate  the  wires  very 
thoroughly  from  the  earth,  which  would  be  the  case  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  glass  insulators  is 
always  covered  with  a  film  of  dust  and  moisture,  which  is  of 
much  less  resistance  than  the 
glass.  Glass  insulators  are,  there- 
fore, made  so  as  to  give  a  consid- 
erable length  of  surface  between 
'  s\  the  point  of  attaching   the  wire 

\  Sj         and  the  point  of   support  of  the 
glass.     Pig.   1007   shows  such  an 
insulator,  which  is  supported  by  a 
wooden  pin  with  a  thread  cut  on 
the   end,  which   screws   into   the 
J.J  thread   moulded   in  the   glass  B. 
^^     The  wire  being  fastened   in   the 
"'""■  groove  C,  any  leakage  of  current 

from  the  wire  must  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  from 
C  to  the  supporting  pin.  The  length  of  this  surface  is  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  groove  A.  This  form  of  insulator 
is  known  as  a  petticoat  insulator. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  one  of  these  insulators  would, 
of  course,  be  very  high,  even  if  considerable  moisture  were 
present,  but  as  in  a  long  line  strung  on  these  insulators  the 
insulation  resistances  are  all  in  multiple,  the  total  insulation 
resistance  of  the  line  may  be  low. 

2522.  Fig.  1008  shows  an  easy  method  of  testing  the 
approximate  resistance  of  a  line  /,,  in  which  G  is  a  galva- 
nometer, />'  a  battery,  and  A*  a  known  resistance,  which 
should  be  high,  say  10,000  ohms.  A"  is  a  key  or  switch, 
which,  when  contact  is  made  with  terminal  b,  connects  the 
resistance  A'  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  battery  B\ 
when  contact  is  made  to  the  terminal  a,  the  battery  is  con- 
nected to  the  earth  by  the  earth  plate  Ii,  which  may  be  a 
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metal  plate  buried  in  moist  earth,  or  the  wire  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  water  or  gas  pipe,  which,  being  buried  in  the 
earth,  makes  an  excellent  earth  connection. 

By  connecting  the  battery  to  the  resistance  R  by  means  of 
the  switch  AT",  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  de- 


b 


FIO.  1008. 

fleeted  a  certain  amount,  which  should  be  noted.  Then,  on 
connecting  the  battery  to  the  earth  plate  E^  the  circuit  will 
be  completed  through  the  insulation  resistance  between  the 
line  L  and  the  earth.  The  current  flowing  will  again  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  currents 
which  flow  through  the  known  resistance  R  and  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  the  line  L  will  be  inversely  proportional  to 
those  resistances;  so,  knowing  the  galvanometer  constant, 
the  currents  and,  from  their  ratio,  the  insulation  resistances 
of  the  line  may  be  calculated. 

If  a  tangent  galvanometer  be  used,  the  resistances  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflec^ 

tion  ;  that  is, 

R  :   tan  d^  =  I  :  tan  d^ 

where  R  =  known  resistance; 

/  =  insulation  resistance ; 

rfrrthe  angle  of  deflection  when  R  is  in  circuit; 
d^  =  the  angle  of  deflection  when  /  is  in  circuit. 

From  the  above  proportion. 


/  = 


A'  tan  d 


(464.) 


tan  d^ 
That  is,  the  insula tiofi  resistance  of  a  line  is  equal  to  a 
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given  resistance  multiplied  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  divi* 
ding  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  galvanometer  deflection  when 
that  resistance  is  in  circuit  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection when  the  circuit  is  through  the  line. 

Example. — The  known  resistance  =  10,000  ohms  ;  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  when  R  was  in  circuit  was  60*  ;  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  when  /  was  in  circuit  was  88"  ;  what  was  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  line  in  ohms  ? 

Solution.— tan  li''  =  1.782. 
tan  d\  =    .649. 

R  =  10,000  ;  therefore,  by  formula  464, 

_        10.000  X  1.732         t,ar,fu^     u  1  A 

/=  — - — ^T^r =  26.700  ohms,  nearly.    Ana. 

.D4y 

2523.  As  the  number  of  paths  for  the  current  through 
the  insulation  increases  with  the  length  of  the  line,  the  in- 
sulation resistance  of  the  line  decreases  as  the  length  of  the 
line  increases ;  so  the  total  insulation  resistance  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  line  gives  the  insulation  resistance  per 
unit  of  length.  The  usual  unit  of  length  for  overhead  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  is  one  mile. 

Example. — What  is  the  insulation  resistance  per  mile  in  the  above 
example  if  the  line  be  7.5  miles  long  ? 

Solution.—  26,700  X  7.5  =  200,250  ohms,  or  .2  megohm,  practically. 

Ans. 

This  is  about  the  insulation  resistance  required  for  ordi- 
nary telegraph  and  telephone  work. 

The  above  method  of  testing  requires  a  sensitive  galva- 
nometer of  fairly  low  resistance,  and  gives  approximately 
precise  results  for  resistances  not  exceeding  about  30,000 
ohms. 

If  the  resistance  much  exceeds  this  limit,  a  shunt  may  be 
used  with  the  galvanometer  of  any  convenient  multiplying 
power;  for  example,  100.  The  deflection  through  the  known 
resistance  being  noted,  tlie  shunt  should  be  removed  for 
the  line  resistance  measurement.      Thus,  a  current  through 

the  insulation  resistance  of  — —  -  of  the  current  through  the 

;/  +  1  ** 

known  resistance  (in  the  above  case  -j^^^)  will  give  the  same 
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deflection,  and  the  line  insulation  resistance  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding multiple  of  the  known  resistance. 

To  obtain  more  accurate  results,  allowance  must  be  made 
in  each  case  for  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  bat- 
tery. Usually,  these  are  not  a  sufficient  per  cent,  of  the 
total  resistance  of  either  circuit  to  affect  the  result  much. 

2524*  Another  good  method  of  measuring  insulation 
resistance  is  to  make  this  resistance  one  arm  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1009.     By  making  the 


B 


Fig.  1009. 

resistance  of  M  great  in  proportion  to  N^  resistances  as  high 
as  2,000,000  ohms  may  be  measured  with  a  bi:idge  as  ordi- 
narily arranged.     (See  Fig.  1004.) 

2525.  By  sroundlns  the  distant  end  of  the  line  Z, 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  which  makes  up  the  line 
may  be  measured  by  the  same  methods.  Grounding  a  cir- 
cuit consists  in  connecting  it  electrically  with  the  earth, 
usually  by  means  of  a  metal  plate  buried  in  vioist  earth,  or  to 
the  pipes  of  a  water  or  gas  system.  Grounding  is  conven- 
tionally represented  as  at  /i,  Figs.  1008  and  1009.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  earth  is  so  slight  that  for  small  currents  it 
may  be  usually  neglected,  if  the  grounding  is  well  done. 

2526*  The  insulation  resistance  of  apparatus  for  elec- 
tric light  and  power  work  must  be  considerably  greater  than 
that  for  telegraph  and  telephone  use,  and  the  wire  used  is, 
except  in  special  cases,  covered  with  insulation  instead  of 
being  bare. 
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This  insulation  must  not  only  have  a  high  specific  resist- 
ance, but  it  must  be  able  to  meet  various  other  require- 
ments. In  wire  for  overhead  construction,  for  example,  the 
insulation  must  stand  the  abrasion  of  tree  branches,  etc.,  be 
reasonably  fireproof,  water-proof,  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  wire  to 
be  reeled  or  strung  in  place  without  injury  to  the  insulation. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  substances  of  high  specific  resist- 
ance, such  as  glass  or  porcelain,  would  not  fill  some  of  the 
above  conditions.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  sub- 
stance that  would  answer.  The  best  grades  of  insulated 
wire  are  usually  made  with  a  layer  of  rubber,  or  some  com- 
pound composed  largely  of  rubber,  surrounding  the  wire, 
and  protected  by  an  additional  covering  of  braided  cotton  or 
similar  device,  soaked  in  some  reasonably  fireproof  and 
weather-proof  compound. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  test  the  insulation  resistance,  con- 
tact should  be  made  with  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 

insulation.  This  is  best 
done  by  immersing  the 
wire  in  a  tank  of  water, 
slightly  salted  to  make  it 
conducting,  as  shown  in 
^'"^  ^'^^'  Fig.  1010.     The  tank  is  of 

metal,  and  the  insulation  resistance  is  measured  between 
the  water  surrounding  the  wire  and  the  wire  itself,  as  shown 
at  a  b.  Connection  with  the  water  is  made  by  a  binding- 
post  attached  to  the  metal  tank,  or  if  the  tank  be  glass  or 
china,  a  metal  plate  is  used,  dipping  in  the  water. 

2527.  A  long  piece  of  wire  prepared  for  test  in  this 
way  would  have  a  large  area  of  insulating  material  between 
two  conducting  bodies,  i.  e.,  the  wire  and  the  water.  On 
connecting  the  wire  and  water  to  the  poles  of  a  battery,  a 
charge  of  electricity  will  spread  itself  over  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  insulation,  which  will  cause  a  momen- 
tary rush  of  current  from  the  battery.  Another  phenomenon 
which  also  appears  is  that  known  to  telegraph  engineers  as 
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electrlflcatloii.  The  exact  nature  of  this  phenomenon  is 
not  known,  but  it  has  been  held  by  eminent  authority  to  be 
2i polarization  of  the  insulation,  and  its  effect  is  to  cause  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  rush  of  current  due  to  the  static 
charge,  that  gradually  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  few  minutes  the  current  becomes 
steady.  On  disconnecting  the  battery  and  replacing  it  with 
a  piece  of  wire,  a  back  current  will  flow  through  the  wire 
from  surface  to  surface  of  the  insulation  until  it  is  depolar- 
ized. 

In  testing  the  insulation  resistance  of  long  pieces  of  wire 
in  water,  these  effects  may  interfere  materially  with  read- 
ings, especially  if  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  be  used. 
With  the  following  methods  of  testing,  however,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  wait,  after  closing  the  current,  until  the  current 
has  become  steady  before  taking  readings. 

In  testing  long  cables  for  submarine  use,  or  long  pieces 
of  wire,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  take  the  resistance 
readings  after  the  electrification  has  continued  for  a  certain 
definite  time,  usually  1  minute.  This  is  always  so  stated  in 
the  results  of  the  test,  thus:  **  Insulation  resistance  per  mile 
after  1  minute's  electrification,  400  megohms. " 

Where  the  surface  area  of  the  insulation  is  small,  the  elec- 
trification is  hardly  perceptible,  and  ordinarily  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  readings,  even  if  a  bridge  be  used. 

2528.  The  following  method  is  like  that  described  in 
Art.  25229  Fig.  1008,  except  that  as  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  a  short  length  of  well-insulated  wire  would  be  quite 
high,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  use  a  shunt  with  the 
galvanometer. 

Fig.  1011  is  a  diagram  of  connections  for  such  a  measure- 
ment. The  shunt  5  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the  gal- 
vanometer G  by  inserting  a  metal  plug  between  the  metal 
blocks  at  a.  The  switch  K  connects  either  the  metal  tank 
T  or  the  known  resistance  R  with  the  battery  B, 

The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  first  read  the  deflec- 
tion through  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  wire  W^with 
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the  shunt  disconnected.  Then  connect  in  the  shunt  and 
read  the  deflection  through  the  known  resistance  /?,  chan- 
ging the  shunt  S  until  the  deflection  is  approximately  the 

G  V 


Pio.  1011. 

same  as  before.  Then,  knowing  the  multiplying  power  of 
the  shunt  used,  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  wire  may  be 
calculated  as  in  Art.  2522. 

Example. — In  a  tangent  galvanometer  the  resistance  is  600  ohms; 
deflection  through  insulation  =  38' ;  with  a  shunt  of  8  ohms,  deflection 
through  resistance  =  42^ ;  resistance  7?  =  10,000  ohms.  What  is  the 
insulation  resistance  ? 

Solution. — Multiplying  power  of  shunt  =  ^J^  -f  1  =  76. 

The  deflection  through  the  resistance  =  ^"^  =  42,  and  the  deflection 
through  the  insulation  =  ^/%=  38.     Then,  tan  //''=. 9004;  tan  //%=.78ia 

To  get  the  true  value  of  the  current  in  resistance  7?,  tan  //"  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt. 

.9004  X  '^<>  ~  08.43  =  tangent  of  the  angle  to  which  needle  would  be 
deflected  if  shunt  were  not  used.  (08.43  is  the  tangent  of  about  89''  10', 
at  which  point  a  tangent  galvanometer  could  not  possibly  be  read  with 
a  precision  of  under  oO;,'.) 

By  formuhi  4<S4, 

10,()()()  X  (5H.43       r)H4,:30()      ^..  ^^    ,  .1         A 
^oi.>          —     -\ji»    =  8iO,000  ohms,  nearly.     Ans. 


/  = 


2529.     It  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  the  above  method 

of  testing  insulation  resistance  is  that,  if  the  voltage  of  the 
battery  be  constant,  the  current  sent  through  the  two  resist- 
ances will  be  inversely  [)r{)portional  to  those  resistances. 

The  current  from  the  battery  is  very  small  in  either  case, 
although  when  passing  through  the  resistance  7?  it  is  about 
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70  times  as  much  as  when  the  insulation  resistance  is  in  cir- 
cuit. This  difference  would  scarcely  affect  an  ordinary 
battery,  and  as  the  actual  insulation  resistance  of  a  speci- 
men of  wire  is  seldom  wanted  with  an  accuracy  greater  than 
95-90^  (that  is,  within  5  or  10^),  this  method  gives  good 
results. 

2530*  Another  method  of  measuring  insulation  resist- 
ance that  does  not  require  the  use  of  a  shunt  with  the  galva- 
nometer is  shown  in  Fig.  1012.     To  make  the  test,  a  battery 


Fig.  1012. 
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of  100  cells  is  required.  The  cells  should  be  uniform  in  kind, 
size,  and  condition. 

The  galvanometer  should  be  connected  in  series  with  the 
insulation  resistance  and  the  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1012  (d), 
and  the  deflection  noted. 

The  galvanometer  should  then  be  connected  in  series  with 
one  cell  of  the  battery  and  a  known  adjustable  resistance, 
which  should  be  high  (say  10,000  ohms,  as  before),  and  the 
deflection  under  these  conditions  [Fig.  1012  (a)]  noted. 
The  resistance  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  about  the 
same  deflection  as  the  first  reading. 

It  is  evident  that  the  100-cell  battery  would  give  100  times 
the  current  through  the  resistance  and  galvanometer  that 
the  single  cell  does,  and  assuming  that  the  angle  of  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
current  flowing,  100  times  the  deflection,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. So,  calling  ^  the  deflection  through  the  resistance, 
with  1  cell,  then  100  d  would  be  the  deflection  with  100 
cells;  but  the  deflection  through  the  insulation  resistance 
with  100  cells  is  known;  call  it  d^. 
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Then,  as  before,  I :  R::  100 d :  </„  or  if  x  =  the  number  of 
cells  and  R  =  the  extra  resistance, 

1=^^.  (465.) 

That  is,  tAt  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable  is  equal  to  a 
given  resistance  multiplied  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  divi- 
ding the  deflection  through  the  given  resistance  with  one  cell  by 
the  deflection  through  the  cable  with  a  number  of  cellSy  this 
product  being  multiplied  by  that  number. 

Example. — If  the  deflection  with  100  cells  through  the  insulation 
resistance  was  87.  and  through  9,000  ohms  with  1  cell  was  42,  what  was 
the  insulation  resistance  ? 

Solution. — In  this  example  the  given  resistance  =  9,000  ohms  =  R  ; 
the  deflection  through  this  resistance  with  1  cell  =  42**  =  d ;  the  number 
of  cells  used  for  the  insulation  test  =  100  =  .r ;  and  the  deflection  through 
the  insulation  with  these  cells  =  87"  =  du     Then,  by  formula  465, 

-     9,000  X 100  X  42     ^  ^__  -__    ,  .  .      ^.  ,  . 

/=  — rr= =  1,020,000  ohms,  nearly,  or  about  1  megohm.  Ans. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  avail- 
able E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  cells,  which,  with  a  little  care  in  the  selection 
of  cells,  will  be  the  case,  and  that  the  current  taken  from 
the  cells  will  not  be  great  enough  with  either  measurement 
to  affect  the  E.  M.  F.,  which  will  again  be  the  case,  and  the 
precision  of  this  form  of  test  will  be  amply  good  for  most 
insulation  measurements. 

2531.  As  many  insulations  deteriorate  after  having 
been  under  water  some  time,  readings  should  be  taken  of  the 
insulation  resistanc  e  at  intervals  during  a  considerable  time 
to  observe  this  deterioration,  it  there  be  any.  For  example, 
readings  taken  after  the  wire  had  been  immersed  15  minutes, 
1  hour,  W  hours,  10  hours,  2-1-  hours,  would  show  any  effect 
that  wetting  would  have  that  would  be  serious. 

If  a  break  ocunir  in  thti  insulation  under  the  water,  the  water 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  metal  wire,  and  the  ensuing 
electrolysis  will  liberate  bubbles  of  gas,  which  will  alternately 
collect  and  pass  off  at  the  break.     This  will  so  vary  the  resist*' 
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ance  that  the  current  will  not  be  steady  enough  to  allow  its 
value  to  be  read.  The  galvanometer  needle  will  irregularly 
swing  back  and  forth,  and  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
measure  the  insulation  resistance,  especially  as  the  action 
would  indicate  defective  insulation. 

2532.  It  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  immerse  the 
wire  in  water,  although  this  is  very  convenient,  as  the  water 
makes  contact  with  the  entire  outer  surf  ace  of  the  insulation, 
as  the  wire  does  with  the  entire  inner  surface,  besides  test- 
ing the  water-proof  qualitiesjof  the  insulation. 

For  some  tests  the  wire  may  be  closely  wrapped  around  a 
smooth  bright  metal  bar — a  section  of  shafting  for  example — 
and  the  resistance  between  this  bar  and  the  wire  measured. 
Or  two  pieces  of  the  wire  may  be  twisted  together,  and  the 
resistance  between  the  two  wires  measured. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  test  the  insulating  qualities  of 
sheets  of  paper,  mica  fiber,  or  similar  substances.  A  con- 
venient way  to  prepare  them  for  such  a  test  is  to  make  two 
smooth  brass  plates  smaller  than  the  pieces  of  insulation  to 
be  tested,  which  should  be  placed  between  them.  The 
insulation  resistance  may  then  be  measured  between  the  two 
brass  plates,  and  from  the  area  and  length  (thickness)  of  the 
piece  of  insulation  between  the  plates  its  specific  resistance 
may  be  calculated.  Another  way  is  to  wrap  the  insulation 
around  a  smooth  metal  bar  as  before — a  piece  of  shafting  for 
example — and  bind  the  outside  closely  with  fine  bare  copper 
wire.  The  insulation  resistance  may  then  be  measured 
between  the  wire  and  the  bar.  Many  other  methods  of  pre- 
paring insulation  for  tests  will  suggest  themselves  as  occasion 
requires. 

ELrECTRICAL    APPARATUS. 

2533*  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  free  electrical 
apparatus  with  which  the  student  is  furnished  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Directions  are  given  for  performing  certain  experiments  cal- 
culated to  help  the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
Electrical  Measurements.  Unless  the  student  has  had  previous  instruc- 
tion of  a  like  nature,  he  is  earnestly  requested  (though  not  required)  to 
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make  all  the  experiments  mentioned,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  his  results  by  answering  the  questions  under 
the  heading  Experiments  with  Electrical  Apparatus, 
which  follows  ilie  description  of  the  instruments.  He 
may  forward  his  record  to  the  School,  if  he  so  desires, 
for  correction  and  approval  when  he  sends  his  answer? 
to  the  questions  on  Electrical  Measurements,  but  he 
will  be  marked  and  his  work  computed  in  connection 
with  bis  work  on  the  questions  above  referred  to. 


DBaCBIPTION     OF    APPABATCB- 

2534.     The  Slide-Wire  Brldse.— This 

is  a  Wheatstone  bridge  of  the  shde-wire  form 
(Art.  2513),  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1013. 
The  slide  wire  iV,  made  of  German  silver  wire, 
is  stretched  across  a  scale  S,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  wire,  divided  into  1,000  equal  divisions, 
,  every  Sth*  division  being   marked,    and  every 
i  501h    division    numbered,    in   both  directions, 
c  starting  from  each  end.     Three  strips  of  cop- 
per C,   C,  C  are   fastened   to   the   board,  as 
shown,  and  to  these  are  screwed  the  terminals 
a  and  b\  c,  i/,  and  c;  /and  ^,  respectively. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  figure,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  strip  (."corresponds  to  the  piece 
</  in  Fig.  lOOS;  C  corresponds  to  the  middle 
section  c;  and  C  to  the  piece  £  in  the  same 
figure. 

The  resixtunce  colls  furnished  for  use  with 
this  bridge  arc  of  the  form  illustrated  in  Fig. 
lOU.  The  resistance  coil  is  made  up  of  a  coil 
of  derman  silver  wire  A",  insulated  with  silk, 
wound  on  a  wooden  bobbin,  or  spool,  S. 
Through  the  head  of  the  spool  two  pieces  of 
heavy  copper  wire  f.  t  are  driven,  the  ends  of 
the  resistance  euil  being  soldered  to  these 
wires:  they  form  the  terminals  of  the  coil. 
The   two  wires  (t,  t)  are   the   same  distance 
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apart  as  the  holes  in  the  terminals  b,  c  or  r,  /,  Fig.  1013,  so 
that  a  coil  mayreadily  be  connected  in  its  proper  position  by 


slipping  the  two  terminal  wires  through  those  holes,  and 
clamping  them  in  position  by  means  of  the  milled-head 
screws. 

With  each  bridge  are  furnished  two  resistance  coils,  one 
of  1  ohm,  the  other  of  about  10.5  ohms,  resistance.  These 
may  be  readily  distinguished,  as  the  ]-ohra  coil  is  covered 
with  a  strip  of  leather,  while  the  wire  of  the  other  is  ex- 
posed. Also,  the  10.5-ohm  coil  is  made  of  much  finer  wire 
than  that  used  for  the  1-ohm  coil. 


Knd 


253S>  The  galvanometer  is  a  combination  tangent 
detector  galvanometer,  available  for  use  in  either 
capacity.  The  detector  gal- 
vanometer consists  of  a  coi!  of 
insulated  wire  wound  on  a 
wooden  form,  and  divided  in 
the  center  to  allow  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  magnetic  needle 
which  swings  in  the  center  of 
the  coil.  A  perspective  section 
of  the  coil  and  its  support  is 
shown  in  Fig,  1015.  Here  D  represents  the  wooden  form  on 
which  the  coil  is  wound  in  two  parts,  CC  and  C  C.     An 
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opening  is  made  in  the  form,  passing  completely  through 
the  coils,  thus  forming  the  space  S  in  which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  free  to  swing.  Another  opening  O  is  made  in 
the  top  of  the  partition  between  the  two  parts  of  the  coil, 
extending  through  to  the  space  5.  This  provides  a  means 
for  placing  the  magnetic  needle  in  position.  In  the  center 
of  the  wooden  form  is  placed  an  ordinary  steel  needle  iV. 
extending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  coils  in  the  center  of  the 
opening  O ;  this  needle  forms  the  pivot  on  which  the  mag- 
netic needle  swings. 

The  magnetic  needle  and  the  pointer  that  is  attached  to 
it  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1016.  The  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  magnetic  needle  AT  is  made  from  a  piece  of  flat 
steel  about  ^  inch  long  and  -^  inch  wide,  pointed  at  the 
ends.     Before  being  hardened,  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  cen- 


FIG.  1016. 

ter  of  this  piece,  and  when  the  piece  has  been  hardened 
and  magnetized,  a  short  glass  tube  6^,  closed  at  the  top,  is 
fastened  in  the  hole.  This  forms  the  bearing  which  rests 
on  the  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  coils;  the  smooth  glass 
surface  resting  on  the  steel  point  makes  a  bearing  that  is 
remarkably  free  from  friction,  so  that  the  galvanometer  is 
very  sensitive.  The  pointer  which  indicates  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  is  a  fine  glass  rod  /*,  blackened  at  the  ends, 
and  attached  in  the  middle  to  a  light  tin  tube  7",  which 
slides  over  the  glass  bearing  (7,  and  is  held  in  place  by  its 
friction  with  the  bearing. 

The  coils  and  pivot  are  mounted  in  the  center  of  a  cir- 
cular wooden  case  that  is  turned  from  a  solid  block;  a  paper 
scale  is  mounted  over  the  coils,  and  is  divided  on  one  side 
into  degrees  (numbered  to  90  by  tens  each  way  from  a  zero 
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nark),  and  on  tiie  other  side  the  scale  is  marked  to  repre- 
sent tangents.  The  ends  of  the  pointer  on  the  needle  move 
over  the  scale  divisions  and  indicate  the  angle  of  deflection 
of  the  needle.  The  whole  is  protected  by  a  circular  glass 
cover,  held  in  place  by  a  ring  of  brass  wire  sprung  into  a 
groove  under  the  top  edge  of  the  wooden  case,  as  will  be 
seen  by  examining  the  instrument.  Connection  to  the  coil 
is  made  by  means  of  two  binding-posts  on  the  case,  shown 
at  a,  b  in  Fig.  1017. 

When  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
the  case  containing  the  magnetized  needle  and  coil  is  placed 
within  the  circle  ^  on  a  cross  support  having  a  dowel  which 
fits  into  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  case.  The  galvanometer 
may,  therefore,  be  turned  through  any  angle,  while  still 
keeping  the  magnetized  needle  in  the  center  of  the  large 
circle.  On  this  circle  are  wound  four  coils  of  two  turns 
each  of  No.  18  insulated 
wire,  and  the  ends  of 
these  coils  arc  brought 
out  to  terminals  on  the 
base.  Thus,  the  ter- 
minals d,  d'  form  the 
ends  of  one  coil,  c,  e" 
are  the  terminals  for 
the  second  coil,  and  so 
on.  The  galvanometer 
should  be  so  placed 
within  the  coil  that  the 
scales  are  one  on  each 
side  of  the  circle.  When 
the    whole    instrument 

is  then  turned  so  that  the  glass  pomter  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  coil  and  over  the  zero  marks,  the  axis  of  the  magnetized 
needle  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  coll. 

When  the  instruments  are  received,  they  should  be  care- 
fully unpacked  and  prepared  for  use. 

In  setting  up  the  galvanometer,  the  glass  cover  should 
first  be  removed  by  springing  out  the  brass  wire  ring  and 
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introducing  a  thin  knife-blade  or  a  toothpick  under  the  edge 
of  the  glass.  The  cotton  which  is  placed  on  the  glass 
pointer  to  protect  it  while  in  transit  must  then  be  carefully 
removed,  after  which  the  glass  should  be  replaced  and  the 
ring  sprung  in.     The  apparatus  is  then  ready  for  use. 

2536.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  connec- 
tions of  the  bridge  for  ordinary  resistance  measurements  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1018.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bat- 
tery B  (which  is  the  Leclanche  cell  already  furnished  the 
student)  is  connected  to  the  copper  contact  strips  to  which 
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the  ends  of  the  slide  wire  are  also  fastened.  The  known 
resistance  A*  and  tlie  unknown  resistance -.Y are  connected 
between  tlie  outer  and  middle  strips. 

One  terminal  ol    the   lui^alvanometer  is  connected   to  the 
middle  strij)  at  J  by  a  wire  clamped  under  the   screw,  the 
C)ther    terminal    ])ein^    connected    to   the    proper   point  on 
the  slide  wire  by  a  piece  of  insulated  wire  having  a  contact 
I)ie(  e  at  thcj  end.     This  en<l  is  pressed  on  the  slide  wire  and 
moved  alon^;-  until    a  point    is    reached   where    alternately 
removiui^  it  from  and  touchiui^  it  to  the  slide  wire  produces 
no  deflec^tion  of  th(*  j^alvanometer.      With  care  in  observing" 
that  the  j^^alvanometer  needle  is  actually  not  deflected  even 
a  frac  tion  of  a  scale  division,  this  point  may  be  very  accu- 
ratelv  located.      I>v  readin^:  the   number  of   the  division  on 
the  scale  at  this  point,  the  relation  between  the  lengths  o/ 
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the  slide  wires  g  n  and  ;/  a  may  be  readily  found,  and  the 

value  of   the   unknown    resistance  X   found    by  applying 

the   formula  given    in   Art.    2513,   but   substituting  the 

point  a  for  b  and  g  for  a^  as  these  letters  in  Fig.  1018  corre- 

fi  d 
^pond  to  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  Fig.  1004,  A^=  R — . 

For  example,  suppose  the  1-ohm  coil  to  be  used  as  7?,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  point  «,  where  an  application  of  the 
galvanometer  lead  to  the  slide  wire  produces  no  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer,  to  be  opposite  division  415  on  the  scale 
starting  at  g\  this  will  be  the  third  division  from  the  line 
marked  400,  in  the  space  between  400  and  450.  The  corre- 
sponding number  read  on  the  scale  which  starts  from  a  will 
be  585.  The  position  of  this  point  ;/  will  hereafter  be  called 
the  bridge  reading ;  in  this  case  the  bridge  reading  is  415  or 
585.  We  may  now  find  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance 
X  by  the  formula  above, 

585 
X  =  1  X  -Tzr^  =  1.41  ohms. 
415 

The  accuracy  of  this  bridge  does  not  require  that  the 

results  be  carried  out  to  more  than  three  significant  figures. 

If  the  relative  position  of  A' and  R,  Fig.  1018,  be  reversed, 

the  formula  will  obviously  read  X  ^=.  R  —  '     For  uniformity 

in  all  problems  given  in  this  section,  the  known  resistance 

^ill  be  considered  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1018. 

In  using  the  detector  galvanometer,  see  that  it  rests  on  a 

^^vel  surface,  so  that  the  needle  and  pointer  will  swing  clear. 

^his  may  be  tested  by  causing  the  needle  to  deflect  (e.g.,  by 

Momentarily  connecting  the  galvanometer  to  the  battery 

^^irminals),  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other;  the 

^^edle  should,  after  two  or  three  oscillations,  return  to  the 

^^rne  position  from  either  side. 

"When  using  the  tangent   galvanometer,   the  instrument 
^ay  be  leveled  by  means  of  the  three  leveling  screws  in  the 
^ase;  in  fact,  the  galvanometer  may,  for  most  purposes,  be 
"^^pt  in  position  on  this  base. 
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See  that  no  magnets  or  large  pieces  of  iron  are  near  the 
galvanometer,  or,  if  this  is  unavoidable,  see  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  magfnets  or  pieces  of 
iron  is  not  changed  while  making  a  test. 

Set  the  galvanometer  up  in  such  a  position  that  the  ends 
of  the  pointer  coincide  with  the  zero  divisions  of  the  scale. 

If  either  the  pointer  or  pivot  is  not  exactly  central,  it  may 
be  that  each  end  will  not  coincide  with  the  zero  marks  at 
the  same  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  get  one  end  into  the 
proper  position  and  take  all  readings  from  that  end  of  the 
pointer. 

Do  not  rub  the  glass  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper 
before  taking  a  reading,  as  the  static  charge  thus  induced 
on  the  glass  will  attract  the  glass  pointer,  thereby  causing 
it  to  indicate  incorrectly. 

In  making  all  experiments,  note  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  in 
a  note-book  the  apparatus  used,  and  how;  if  necessary, 
draw  a  diagram  of  connections,  etc.  Write  down  each 
result  as  soon  as  each  part  of  the  experiment  is  completed; 
do  not  trust  to  memory  for  results.  Make  all  experiments 
twice,  if  possible,  thus  checking  the  first  results.  By  taking 
the  above  precautions  and  exercising  care  in  taking  the 
reiulings,  reliable  and  instructive  results  may  be  obtained 
with  this  simple  apparatus  by  performing  the  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  succeeding  pages. 


KXI'HRIMKXrS  WITH   KI.ECTRICAL,  APPARATUS. 

Kxperiincnt  1 . — As  stated  above,  one  of  the  resistance 
coils  has  I  ohm  resistance',  the  other  about  10.5  ohms.     It  is 
desirabhr  that  this  second  cuil  have  10  ohms  resistance,  to 
facilitate  calculation,  et(\       The  process  of  winding  these 
coils  is  as  follows:     Th(;  given  length  of  wire  is  cut  off  and 
folded   in   the   middle;  the  ends   are   then  soldered   to  th^ 
copper  terminals  and  the  doubled  wire  wound  on  the  spool» 
the  middle  of  the  k.'noth  of  the  wire  thus  coming  on  tbc 
outside  of  the  spool,  Aviicre  it  is  held  by  a  piece  of  thread* 
By  cutting  this  thread  the  middle  of  the  wire  is  released, 
and  a  length  may  be  unwotmd,  the  insulation  scraped  oft 
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and  the  two  bare  wires  firmly  twisted  together,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  resistance  of  the  coil.  For 
this  experiment,  then, 

{a)  Find  the  resistance  of  the  fine  wire  resistance  coil, 
using  the  other  coil  as  the  standard,  and  calling  its  resist- 
ance 1  ohm. 

(d)  Figure  out  the  bridge  reading  which  would  result  if 
the  fine  wire  resistance  coil  were  of  10  ohms  resistance. 

{c)  Lessen  the  resistance  of  the  fine  wire  coil,  a  little  at 
a  time,  in  the  manner  described,  until  it  is  of  10  ohms  re- 
sistance.    State  the  various  steps  of  the  operation  fully. 

(d)  From  the  results  of  experiment  (r),  what  is  the 
total  length  of  wire  in  the  fine  wire  coil  as  furnished  ? 

Experiment  2. — Measure  off  about  40  feet  of  the  insu- 
lated wire  furnished  with  the  first  set  of  apparatus.  Con- 
nect this  in  the  place  of  the  unknown  resistance  X,  Fig. 
1018.  Use  the  1-ohm  coil  for  the  known  resistance  and 
measure  the  resistance  of  the  wire. 

{a)     What  is  the  resistance  per  foot  of  the  wire  ? 

{A)  Assuming  it  to  be  pure  annealed  copper,  what  is 
the  diameter  of  the  wire,  calculated  from  the  above  meas- 
urement ? 

Experiment  3. — Connect  up  the  bridge,  battery,  and 
galvanometer  as  shown  in  Fig.  1019,  using  the  10-ohm  coil 
as  the  known  resistance  R,     It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case 
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Fig.  1019. 

the  galvanometer  takes  the  place  of  the  unknown  resistance, 
and  a  plain  wire  of  the  galvanometer  circuit,  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  connection.     (Fig.  1018.) 
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When  the  connections  are  made,  a  current  will  flow 
through  the  galvanometer,  giving  a  certain  deflection.  If 
the  wire  that  takes  the  place  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  in 
the  ordinary  method  is  pressed  down  on  the  slide  wire  at 
any  other  point  than  where  no  current  passes  through  it, 
the  amount  of  current  in  the  circuit  will  be  changed  and  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will  correspondingly  change. 
Consequently,  if  a  point  on  the  slide  wire  is  found  where 
connecting  the  wire  produces  no  cliange  in  the  galvanometer 
deflection,  that  point  will  give  a  bridge  reading  from  which 
the  galvanometer  resistance  may  be  calculated  by  the  for- 
mula already  given. 

(a)  Perform  the  foregoing  experiment  and  calculate  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

(^)     Explain  the  theory  of  this  measurement. 

Experiment  4. — Scrape  the  insulation  off  one  end  of 
each  of  two  short  pieces  of  wire  for  about  6  inches.  Wrap 
the  bared  ends  firmly,  one  around  one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  10-ohm  coil  and  the  other  around  the  other  terminal, 
using  about  3  inches  of  the  bared  ends.  This  will  leave  3 
inches  or  so  projecting  from  each  terminal  (besides  the  in- 
sulated part),  which  should  be  connected  to  the  terminals  of 
the  galvanometer,  thus  connecting  the  10-ohm  coil  and  the 
galvanometer  in  parallel,  or,  in  other  words,  shunting  the 
galvanometer  with  the  10-ohm  coil. 

(a)  Calculate  the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
and  its  shunt. 

(/;)  Measure  this  combined  resistance  on  the  bridge  by 
the  method  described  in  Experiment  3,  using  the  1-ohm 
coil  for  the  known  resistance.  How  do  the  two  results  com- 
pare ? 

(r)     What  is  the  multii)lyin<^  power  of  this  shunt  ? 

Kxpcrimeut  5. — Check  up  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ments given  in  Experiments  1  and  3  by  reversing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  known  resistance  and  the  unknown  resistance, 
using  the  modified  form  of  the  formula  as  given  in  Art 
2536.     How  do  the  results  compare  ? 
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Bxperlment  6. — In  measuring  the  resistance  of  appara- 
tus located  at  some  distance  from  the  bridge,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  resistance  of  the  wires  leading  to 
the  resistance  that  is  to  be  measured.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  measuring  the  resistance  of  these  leads  separately,  their 
circuit  being  completed  by  twisting  or  pressing  the  distant 
ends  of  the  leads  together,  either  before  or  after  the  regular 
resistance  measurement  is  made,  and  deducting  this  resist- 
ance from  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  measured. 

Perform  this  experiment,  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
1-ohm  coil  located  20  or  30  feet  away  from  the  bridge.  Use 
the  10-ohm  coil  as  the  standard,  and  some  of  the  wire  sup- 
plied with  the  first  lot  of  apparatus  for  the  leads.  Give  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  resistance  of  the  leads, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  coil. 

Bxperlment  7. — Secure  a  piece  of  the  carbon  from  an 
arc  lamp,  3  or  4  inches  long.  If  coated  with  copper,  scrape 
the  copper  off  or  eat  it  off  with  acid. 

{a)  Twist  the  bared  ends  of  two  short  pieces  of  wire 
around  the  carbon  at  points  as  near  the  ends  as  possible, 
and  measure  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  between  these  two 
points. 

(d)  Measure  carefully  the  diameter  of  the  carbon  and  the 
length  between  the  points  where  the  lead  wires  are  attached, 
and  from  these  figures  calculate  the  resistance  of  the  carbon 
for  an  inch  cube;  i.  e.,  what  would  be  the  resistance  of  a 
piece  of  the  carbon  experimented  upon  if  of  1  square  inch 
sectional  area  and  1  inch  long  ? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTS. 

2537.  If  the  student  has  access  to  an  electric-light 
station  he  can  measure  the  resistance  of  the  various  circuits 
of  the  dynamos  or  other  appliances,  or  of  the  lines,  at  times 
when  the  station  is  not  running,  or  can  measure  such  other 
resistances,  of  between  .05  and  200  ohms,  as  the  opportunity 
may  allow. 

Other  standard  resistances  may  be  prepared  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  furnished  with  a  bridge ;  if  made  of  higher  or 
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lower  resistance  than  those  furnished,  they  will  increase  the 
range  of  resistances  that  may  be  measured,  although  accu- 
rate measurement  of  high  resistances  (500  ohms  or  over) 
should  not  be  expected. 

The  best  method  of  calibrating  the  tangent  galvanometer 
is  to  compare  it  with  a  standard  direct  reading  instrument — 
a  Weston  ammeter,  for  example.  If  this  can  not  readily  be 
done,  it  may  be  calibrated  by  the  copper  sulphate  electroly- 
sis method  described  in  Art.  2406  and  following.  The 
weight  measurements  should  be  carefully  made  on  a  delicate 
pair  of  scales.  Any  good  apothecary  has  such  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  would  probably  perform  the  weighings  for  a 
small  sum. 

In  this  method  of  calibration,  copper  wires  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  copper  plates  described  in  Art.  2498,  they 
being  easier  to  clean  and  handle.  Two  wires  should  be  used, 
coiled  into  open  spirals,  one  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
other;  the  smaller  should  be  placed  inside  the  larger,  and 
connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  electrode  to  be  weighed. 

Many  other  useful  applications  of  this  apparatus  which 
might  be  mentioned  will  occur  to  the  student  as  he  advances 
in  the  Course.  

PRACTICAL     MEASUREMENTS. 
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2538.     Most  of  th. 


and  tests  so  far  described 
are  more  for  laboratory 
use  than  for  the  shop  or 
station,  and  now  such 
accurate    and     reliable 
I>ortable  measuring  in- 
struments    are     made- 
that     many     measure — 
mcntfi   before   referre<M- 
to  may  be  made  witl^^ 
as    great    a    degree   oMC 
precision    and    much":^ 
greater     facility    thac^ 
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nth  the  various  galvanometers  and  oilier  apparatus  already 
x:ribed.     Some  of  the  best  forms  of  portable  instruments 


made  are  those  known 
general  form  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1020.  These 
instruments  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  the 
D'Arsonvalgalvanom- 
eter  (Art.  2476), 
as  shown  in  the  sec 
tional  view,  Fig 
1021. 

Fig.  1022  shows  thi 
magnetic  circuit  of 
this  form  of  instru- 
inent.  The  permanent 
magnet  A  A  has  soft 
iron  pole-pieces  P,  P 
fastened  to  it  by  the 
s  S,  S,  and  bored 
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out  lo  make  a  cylindrical  opening.  In  the  center  of  this  open- 
ing is  a  stationary  soft  iron  cylinder  C,  supported  in  place 
by  a  screw  J/ passing  through  a  lug  on  the  brass  plated. 
This  cylinder  being  of  less  diameter  than  the  opening 
through  the  pole-pieces,  there  is  left  a  narrow  gap  between 
the  pole-pieces  and  the  iron  core,  as  shown.  The  lines  of 
force  from  the  permanent  magnet  pass  across  this  space, 
making  a  strong  and  uniform  magnetic  field. 

The  movable  part  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  1023. 
It  consists  of  a  rectangular  coil  C  of  fine  wire  wound  on  an 


Fio.  toat. 
aluminum  or  thin  copper  bobbin,  which  is  suspended  verti- 
cally between  two  delicate  jeweled  bearings.  Two  fiat 
horizontal  spiral  springs  S,  S  oppose  the  tendency  of  the 
coil  to  rotate,  and  at  the  same  lime  conduct  the  current  to 
the  suspended  coil. 

A  thin  aliiminiini  pointer  P,  attached  at  right  angles  to 
the  coil,  iii'.ves  over  a  srale  and  indicates  the  deflection  of 
the  coil  from  its  mirmnl  jiosition,  which  is  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1021,  On  a  current  bcinir  st-nt  through  the  coil  by  means 
of  the  springs  .S",  .V,  there  is  a  tciuicncy  for  the  coil  to  move 
through  the  niasjnctic  field  (.\rt.  2438),  which  it  will  do 
until  the  torsion  of  the  spiral  s|irinjrs  equals  the  force  with 
which  the  coil  tends  lo  move,  when  the  coil  will  come  to  rest, 
and  thepointer  will  indicate  the  an^le  of  deflect  ion  of  the  coil. 

The  magnetic  field  being  practically  uniform,  the  anglcoE^ 
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deflection  is  closely  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  coil, 
so  the  scale  divisions  are  very  uniform,  as  is  shown  by  Fig. 
1024,  which  is  a  scale  about  three-fourths  size. 

The  copper  or  aluminum  bobbin  on  which  the  coil  is  wound, 
in  moving  through  the  magnetic  field,  has  an  electromotive 
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force  set  up  in  it  which  causes  a  current  to  circulate  around 
the  bobbin  as  long  as  the  bobbin  moves.  This  current  cir- 
culates in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  in  the  coil ; 
hence,  it  tends  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  coil.  As 
this  tendency  exists  only  when  the  bobbin  is  moving,  it 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  needle  from  swinging  too  far 
over  the  scale,  thus  bringing  it  quickly  to  rest  at  the  proper 
point. 

This  damping  effect  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  currents 
in  the  bobbin.  The  friction  is  so  slight  that  it  has  practically 
no  effect  on  the  position  the  needle  will  take.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  needle  having  been  deflected  by  a  cur- 
rent will  respond  to  very  minute  variations  in  that  current; 
that  is,  the  instruments  are  very  sensitive. 

An  instrument  whose  moving  system  possesses  this  feature 
of  coming  to  rest  quickly  at  the  proper  point  is  known  as  a 
dead-beat  instrument ;  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  for  it 
assists  the  rapidity  of  taking  measurements  very  materially. 
The  moving  system  is  practically  the  same  for  all  direct-cur- 
rent Weston  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  If  the  instrument 
is  designed  for  a  voltmeter,  a  high  resistance,  located  in  the 
back  of  the  case,  is  connected  in  series  with  the  movable  coil ; 
if  for  an  ammeter,  the  coil  is  connected  in  parallel  with  a 
short,  thick  piece  of  copper  or  some  alloy,  so  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  current  passes  through  the  movable  coil, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  is  extremely  low.     By 
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reason  of  this  extremely  low  resistance  of  the  ammeters  and 
the  high  resistance  of  the  voltmeters,  they  consume  very 
little  energy  indeed,  and  may  be  left  continuously  in  circuit 
without  undue  heating. 

For  example,  a  15-ampere  Weston  ammeter  has  an  internal 
resistance  of  .0022  ohm;  when  measuring  a  10-ampere  cur- 
rent, the  drop  (C  R)  is  .022  volt,  and  the  watts  expended 

(C  E)  =  .22,  or  about  one  thirty-four-hundredth  I     .r^j  of 

a  horsepower. 

The  resistance  of  a  160-volt  voltmeter  is  about  19,000 
ohms.     Measuring   110  volts,  the   instrument   would    take 

— — — —  =  .0058   ampere,    nearly,    with    a    consumption    of 

xy,uuu 

energy  of  .G38  watt,  nearly,  or  about  of  a  horsepower. 

The  conducting  parts  of  the  instrument  are  made  of  an 
alloy  having  a  very  low  temperature  coefficient,  so  that 
moderate  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  do 
not  affect  its  readings  appreciably.  Beneath  the  needle  just 
inside  the  scale  is  a  mirror.  On  looking  down  on  the  needle, 
by  getting  the  needle  directly  over  its  reflection  in  the  mirror, 
errors  due  to  not  getting  the  needle  in  line  with  the  scale 
(known  as  parallax)  are  eliminated.  These  several  good 
features  make  these  instruments  very  reliable  and  convenient 
for  making  all  sorts  of  electrical  measurements,  and  as  they 
may  be  obtained  in  a  great  variety  of  ranges,  their  use  is 
very  general. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  portable  instruments  made, 
most  of  them  being  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  Weston,  and  they  may  often  be  used  in  making  various 
measurements  to  good  advantage. 


SIBMBNS  DYNAMOMBTBR. 

2539.  Another  instrument  which  is  largely  used  for 
measuring  currents  is  the  Siemens  dynamometer.  This  in- 
strument is  constructed  on  the  same  fundamental  principle 
that  the  Weston  and  many  other  electromagnetic  instru- 
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merits  are,  namely,  that  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  wul 
tend  to  move,  if  in  a  magnetic  field,  with  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  working  parts  of  this  instrument,  one  form  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1029,  consists  of  two  rectangular  coils  of 
wire,  one,  F',  fixed, 
-the  other,  M,  mova- 
ble. The  normal  po- 
sition of  the  movable 
coil  is  with  its  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  fixed 
coil,  and  it  is  sus* 
pended  in  this  posi- 
tion by  a  fiber.  To 
the  top  of  the  coil  is 
also  attached  a  light 
helical  spring  S,  the 
other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  milled 
nut  T.  On  turning 
this   nut  the  spring 

will     be     tightened,  pig.  las. 

thus  acting  to  move  the  coil. 

The  two  coils  are  connected  in  series,  connection  being 
made  to  the  movable  coil  by  means  of  mercury  cups  C,  C, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  coil  dip. 

On  sending  a  current  through  the  two  coils  in  series,  the 
mutual  action  of  the  two  coils  tends  to  move  them  into  par 
allel  planes.  The  effect  is  ti)  rotate  the  movable  coil  about 
its  vertical  axis;  by  turning  the  milled  nut,  a  tension  may 
be  put  on  the  spring  which  will  return  the  coil  to  its  origi- 
nal position.  The  force  e.xerted  by  the  spring  on  the  coil  is 
proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the  milled  head 
attached  to  the  spring  is  turned;  so,  by  a  pointer  P,  at- 
tached to  the  milled  head,  the  force  required  to  pull  the  coil 
back  to  its  centra!  position  may  be  indicated. 

A  pointer  /,  attached  to  the  movable  coil,  is  opposite  a 
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zero  mark  on  the  scale  when  the  movable  coil  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  fixed  coil. 

As  the  two  coils  are  in  series,  doubling  the  current  in  one 
coil  doubles  it  in  the  other,  so  the  mutual  force  of  both 
coils  is  doubled,  and  the  force  acting  on  the  movable  coil  is 
quadrupled ;  that  is,  the  force  on  the  movable  coil,  hence  the 
torsion  in  the  spring  necessary  to  bring  the  pointer  on  the 
coil  back  to  zero,  \%  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

These  instruments  are  seldom  made  direct  reading,  but  are 
furnished  with  a  table  which  gives  the  deflections  corre- 
sponding to  various  current  strengths.  Intermediate  values 
may  be  interpolated  or  calculated. 

The  fixed  coil  is  usually  wound  in  two  parts  of  unequal 
number  of  turns  and  size  of  wire;  either  coil  may  be  used, 
thus  varying  the  range  of  the  instrument.  This  form  of  in- 
.strument  is  especially  useful,  as  it  may  be  used  equally  well 
for  alternating  current  as  for  direct,  since  there  is  no  iron  or 
other  magnetic  material  used  in  its  construction. 


BniSON  CHEMICAL   MBTBR. 

2540*  As  stated,  most  of  the  measuring  instruments  in 
commercial  use  depend  on  the  electromagnetic  effect  of  a 
current  for  their  action;  perhaps  the  only  electrochemical 
current  meter  that  is  in  commercial  use  is  the  Edison  chem- 
ical meter,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  Edison  Illumi- 
natinti:  Companies.  In  this  instrument  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  (  urrcnt  passing  through  the  meter  is  shunted  through 
an  electrolytic  hath  consisting  of  two  zinc  plates  dipping  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  plates,  solution,  and  con- 
nectors are  all  mounted  in  little  glass  jars,  and  two  jars  are 
set  up  in  each  meter,  one  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  other. 
At  the  end  of  a  certain  fixecl  time  (usually  thirty  days)  the 
jars  and  their  contents  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  am- 
pere-hours of  current  that  have  been  used  by  the  customer 
calculated  from  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  negative  plate. 
lU'  various  ingenious  devices  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
meter,  the  effects  of  various   sources  of  error   are   almost 
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entirely  removed.     Great  care,  however,  must  be  exercised 
in  removing  the  jars  and  caring  for  their  contents.     Fig. 


i   gives  a  view  of  the  latest   type  of  Edis 


neter. 


CAKDEW    VOLTMETER. 

12541.  The  representative  instrument  of  the  class  that 
leasures  the  heating  effect  of  the  current  is  the  Cardew 
oltmeter,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1027. 

In  this  instrument  a  long  wire  w,  usually  of  some  platinum 

kiloy,  is  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  tube  a  ;  each 

"■'end  is  fastened  to  the  dial  end  of  the  tube;  the  wire  then 

passes  over  pulleys  at  the  end  of  the  tube  and  back  to  the 

dial  end,  where  a  spring  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  wire 

sepa  it  stretched  taut.      On  a  current  being  sent  through 

1  ■wire,  the  heat  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
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expands  the  wire;  the  addition  to  its  length  is  taken  up  by 
the  spring,  and  the  motion  of  the  middle  of  the  wire  which 

is  attached  to  the  spring  is  transmitted  to  a 
needle  d  by  suitable  multiplying  gear,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  needle  over  the  dial  is  a 
measure  .of  the  amount  of  expansion  of  the 
wire. 

The  wire  is  usually  of  small  diameter  and 
considerable  specific  resistance,  so  that  it  in 
itself  has  resistance  enough  to  allow  the  in- 
strument to  be  used  as  a  voltmeter  for  p)oten- 
tials  less  than  about  100  volts  without  external 
resistance.  This  voltmeter  may  be  used  either 
for  alternating  or  direct  currents,  is  remark- 
ably dead-beat,  and  simple  in  construction.  Its 
internal  resistance  is  low  for  a  voltmeter,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  takes  considerable  current, 
enough  in  many  instances  to  seriously  affect 
some  conditions  of  an  experiment.  This  in- 
strument has  no  particular  law  of  deflections 
by  which  the  scale  is  divided;  the  principal  di- 
visions are  determined  by  comparing  the  instrument  with  a 
standard,  and  the  intermediate  divisions  interpolated. 

There  are  several  other  instruments  made  on  this  prin- 
ciple, commonly  known  as  Jiot-icnrc  instriunaits ;  the  Cardew 
is  the  best  known. 


v» 


Fig.   1027. 


AVATTMKTKRS. 


2542.     The  cncrj^y   cxj)cndcd    in    a    circuit    being    the 

product  of  the  current  and  the  electromotive  force,  these 
factors  may  be  measured  separately,  and  multiplied  together 
to  obtain  the  number  of  watts  expended.  Instruments  have 
been  designed,  however,  which  automatically  perform  this 
multiplication,  thus  nieasurint^  watts  directly,  one  of  the 
best  known  being  tlic  Siemens  wattmeter. 

This  instrument  is  of  tlie  same  t^eneral  form  as  the 
current-meter,  Fig.  lo^."),  tiie  dilterence  between  the  instru- 
ments being  that  in   the  wattmeter  the  two  coils  are  not 
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Fig.  1028. 


in  series.  This  instrument  measures  at  all  times  the  product 
of  the  current  in  any  circuit  and  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  ends  of  that  circuit.  The  stationary  coil  is  in 
series  with  the  outside  circuit;  consequently  the  total 
current  flows  through 
it.  The  movable  coil 
is  in  series  with  a  resist- 
ance great  enough  to 
prevent  the  full  differ- 
ence of  potential  be- 
tween the  mains  send- 
ing more  than  a  small 
amount  of  current 
through  the  movable 
coil.  This  coil  and  the 
resistance  are  then  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1028,  where  F  is  the  fixed  coil  of  the  instrument;  J/, 
the  movable  coil;  7?,  the  resistance  that  is  connected  in 
series  with  M\  Z>,  the  source  of  electricity,  and  C^  the  exter- 
nal circuit,  the  energy  expended  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
measure. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  drop  in  volts  through  the  circuit 
C  be  constant,  the  current  through  M  will  also  be  constant. 
The  force  acting  on  the  movable  coil  will  then  vary 
directly  as  the  current  in  the  coil  F\  the  potential  being 
constant,  the  watts  expended  in  the  circuit  will  also  vary 
directly  as  the  current.  If  the  current  in  the  coil  F  is 
constant,  variations  in  the  E.  M.  F.  will  vary  the  current  in 
the  coil  M  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  force  on  the  coil 
^  will  then  vary  directly  as  the  E.  M.  F. ;  the  current  in  the 
circuit  C  being  constant,  the  watts  will  also  vary  directly  as 
the  E.  M.  F.  So,  in  either  case,  the  force  acting  on  the 
movable  coil  (consequently  the  force  required  to  bring  it  to 
zero  position)  varies  directly  as  the  watts.  When  varia- 
tions occur  in  both  current  and  potential  simultaneously, 
the  same  holds  true,  and  the  force  required  to  bring  the  coil 
to  the  zero  position  is  proportional  to  the  watts. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  wattmeter  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  current  dynamometer.  The 
resistance  used  with  the  movable  coil  is  usually  made  a 
separate  piece  of  apparatus;  when  made  so  that  it  has  no 
self-induction^  the  wattmeter  may  be  used  for  measuring 
the  energy  expended  in  alternating-current  circuits. 


THB  THOMSON  RBCORDING  ^WATTMBTBR. 

2543.  The  Siemens  wattmeter  gives  the  instantaneous 
value  of  the  watts  expended  in  the  circuit.  The  Thomson 
wattmeter  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  recording  meter,  and 
its  readings  give  the  product  of  the  watts  and  time,  i.  e., 
the  watt-hours.  The  construction  is  simple;  the  principle 
is,  broadly,  that  of  the  Siemens  dynamometer.  The  movable 
coil  is  not  held  to  zero  position,  but  revolves,  and  does  not 
surround  the  fixed  coil,  but  revolves  between  two  fixed  coils. 
The  movable  coil  is  really  a  small  drum-wound  armatun, 
provided  with  a  small  commutator  made  of  silver  to  prevent 
oxidation.  The  effect  of  using  the  commutator  is  to  make 
the  effective  plane  of  the  coil  (armature)  take  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  fixed  coils. 

The  connections  of  this  instrument  are  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Siemens  wattmeter.  The  fixed 
coils  are  in  scries  with  the  circuit,  and  the  movable  coil  and 
a  resistance  in  scries  with  it  are  in  parallel  with  the  circuit. 

The  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  circuit  is  measured 
by  the  rotation  of  the  movable  coil,  a  worm  on  the  shaft  on 
which  the  movable  coil  is  mounted  engaging  with  a  set  of 
gears  which  operate  a  dial  similar  to  a  gas-meter  dial,  so 
that  the  energy  ex[)en(l("(l  in  a  certain  given  time  in  the  cir- 
cuit may  be  read  directly  from  the  dial  in  watt-hours. 

The  friction  of  the  ai)paratus  being  exceedingly  small, 
the  retarding  force  on  the  coil  that  opposes  its  tendency  to 
rotate  is  imparted  by  a  thin  co[)per  disk  attached  to  the 
shaft  on  which  the  movable;  coil  is  mounted.  This  disk  is 
rotated  between  the  poles  of  strong  permanent  magnets; 
the  lines  of  force  from  the  magnets  cnitting  the  disk  set  up 
electromotive  forces  between  adjacent  points  on  the  disk; 
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Jie  disk  being  of  copper,  the  resistance  between  those  points 

B  very  low,  so  that  a  considerable  current  may  flow.     This 

Kcurrent  tends  to  retard  the  rotation  of  the  copper  disk,  and 

fehis  tendency  increases  directly  as  the  speed.      As  in  the 

■Giemens  wattmeter,  the  force  acting  to  rotate  the  movable 


oil  increases  directly  as  the  watts;  therefore,  the  number 
;  revolutions  of  the  moving  system  of  the  meter  will  be 
■directly  proportional  to  the  watts  expended  in  the  circuit. 
This  meter  may  be  used  for  either  alternating  or  direct  cur- 
rents, and  gives  very  accurate  results.      Fig.  1039  represents 
■  the  Thomson  meter  with  the  cover  removed. 


2544.  This  meter  is  constructed  on  a  similar  principle 
>  the  Thomson  meter,  but  is  designed  to  be  used  only  on 
titemating-current  circuits,  as  is  also  the  Duncan  meter, 
r  recording  meters  are  in  use,  but  are  usually  compli- 
1  construction  and  rather  unreliable  in  operation. 
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In  addition  to  the  Siemens  wattmeter,  there  have  recently 
been  introduced  general  forms  of  portable  direct-reading 
wattmeters,  which  are  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  are 
more  convenient  to  use  than  the  Siemens  form. 


S^VITCHBOARD    INSTRUMENTS. 

2545.  In  lighting  and  power  stations  and  similar  places, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  approximate  number  of 
amperes,  volts,  or  watts  delivered  by  a  machine  or  machines, 
and  for  this  purpose  instruments  have  come  into  use  which, 
while  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  making  reliable  measure- 
ments to  a  great  degree  of  precision,  are  very  useful  in 
indicating  approximately  the  output  of  a  machine  or  the 
load  on  a  circuit.  The  scales  of  such  instruments  are 
usually  large  and  open,  so  they  may  be  read  from  a  dis- 
tance. Many  forms  of  such  instruments  are  made  by 
different  manufacturers ;  their  principle  of  operation  is  usu- 
ally the  electromagnetic  effect  of  the  current,  but  their  de- 
tails of  construction  will  not  be  described  here. 


MEASUREMENTS  ^VITH  COMMERCIALr 

INSTRUMENTS. 

2546.  Most  of  the  measurements  previously  described 
as  being  made  with  some  form  of  galvanometer  can  be 
made  with  good  commercial  instruments — the  Weston,  for 
example. 

In  the  Weston  instruments,  the  terminals  of  the  ammeter 
are  both  on  the  same  (right)  side  of  the  instrument  (see 
Fig.  1020),  and  are  made  large  and  heavy,  while  in  the  volt- 
meters the  terminals  are  on  oj)posite  sides,  are  made  small, 
and  are  usually  covered  with  rubber,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  handled  without  dangc^r  from  shocks.  Some  of  the 
voltmeters  are  made  with  the  resistance  coils  in  two  sec- 
tions,  of  su(^h  relative  value  that,  when  only  one  section  is 
in  circuit,  the  scale  readings  are  some  convenient  submulti- 
ple  of  the  readings  when  both  sections  are  used.  In  this 
case  the  instrument  is  provided  with  an  extra  binding-post 
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^l|l|.|Kt 

B 


on  the  left  side,  and  the  scale  divisions  have  two  values; 
for  instance,  the  voltmeter  with  a  range  of  150  volts  may 
have  the  resistance  so  divided  that  by  using  the  third  bind- 
ing-post the  range  will  be  15  volts  and  the  scale  divisions 
will  have  -^  their  former  value. 

Measurements  of  current  strength  or  difference  of  poten- 
tial  are   very   simple.     To   measure    the    |l|l|l|i 

number  of  amperes  flowing  in  a  circuit,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  connect  an  ammeter 
of  proper  capacity  in  series  with  the  rest 
of  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1030,  and 
read  the  amperes  directly  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer  on  the  scale.  The 
resistance   of    the   ammeter,    as   pointed  pio.  loso. 

out,  is  so  low  that  it  will  not  affect  the  total  resistance  of 

the  circuit  appreciably.  The  difference  of 
potential  between  two  points  in  a  circuit, 
or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  battery,  or  other  source 
of  E.  M.  F.,  may  be  readily  measured  by 
connecting  the  terminals  of  a  voltmeter  to 
O--^  the  proper  points  of  the  circuit  and  read- 
ing the  voltage  direct,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1031. 

By  using  instruments  of  the  proper  range,  very  low  or 
very  high  resistances 
may  be  measured. 
Fig.  1032  shows  a 
way  of  measuring  a 
very  low  resistance — 
in  this  case  a  section 
of  copper  rod.  Here 
a  current  from  the  bat- 
tery B,  measured  by 
the  ammeter  A,  flows 
through  the  section  of 
copper  rod  R,  and  the 
drop  between  the 
points     C   and    D   is  fig.  1032. 


FJf. 

Fig.  1081. 
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measured  by  the  voltmeter  V,  As  the  drop  through  a 
short  section  of  copper  rod  would  be  very  slight,  except  with 
an  enormous  current,  a  voltmeter  capable  of  measuring 
very  small  differences  of  potential  must  be  used.  They  may 
be  had  to  measure  from  0  to  .05  volt,  such  an  instrument 
being  known  as  a  mil livolt meter. 

Example. — If,  in  the  above  figure,  the  reading  of  the  ammeter  be 
84.5  amperes,  and  that  of  the  milli voltmeter  be  .00875  volt,  what  is  the 
resistance  of  the  copper  rod  between  Cand  B1 

E      .00875 


Solution. 


^~  C    35.4 


=  .000247  ohm.     Ans. 


High  resistances  may  be  measured  in  a  similar  manner  by 
using  a  low-reading  ammeter  (mil-ammeter)  and  a  high- 
reading  voltmeter.  The  high-reading  voltmeters  may  also 
be  used  to  measure  very  high  resistances,  such  as  insulation 

resistances;  the  method  of 


r 


«l«Hi; 


-^vwvw^ 


'VWlr^ 


connecting  up  for  such  a 
test  is  shown  in  Fig.  1033. 
Here  R  is  the  insulation  to 
be  measured,  B  Ca,  battery 
or  other  source  of  E.  M.  F., 
which  should  be  as  high  as 
convenient,  as  long  as  it  is 
within  the  range  of  the  in- 
strument, y  M  the  volt- 
meter, and  K  a  switch  for 
shunting  the  resistance  R.  As  the  resistance  of  the  switch 
K  is  practically  nothing,  it  is  evident  that  when  it  is  closed 
the  voltmeter  is  connected  directlv  to  the  terminals  of  the 
battery  and  will  measure  ils  E.  M.  P.,  and  when  the  switch 
A^  is  open  the  resistance /v  is  in  series  with  the  voltmeter. 
The  formula  for  findinjr  the  value  of  R  in  ohms  is 


Fir.  loa'j. 


-'(<-> 


(466.) 


where  d=-  deflection  of  voltmeter  with  the  resistance  R  not 
in  circuit,  d^  --  deflection  of  voltmeter  with  resistance  R  in 
circuit,  and  r  ^.  resistance  of  voltmeter. 

This  formula  is  obtained  as  follows:     The  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
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battery  B  C  being  constant,  the  drop  through  the  voltmeter 
only  or  the  voltmeter  and  resistance  in  series  will  be  the 
same,  that  is,  Cr  —  C^R-\'  C^ r. 

As  the  deflection  of  the  voltmeter  needle  is  proportional 
to  the  current,  this  may  be  written 

or,  dr-^d^r^id^R^ 

dr     d.r      j, 
or,  -x_  =  j?. 

dr  J, 

or,  r^Rx 

hence,  ry-i —  lj=/?, 

which  is  the  formula  given. 

In  the  simple  case  where  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is 
just  equal  to  the  voltmeter  resistance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
deflection  of  the  voltmeter  with  the  resistance  in  series 
with  it  would  be  half  that  when  the  voltmeter  alone  is  in 
circuit,  which  satisfies  the  equation  as  follows: 

Given,  r  X  (|  -  1)  =  i?. 

Then,  rxl  =  R, 

and  r=:  R. 

Example. — If  the  E.  M.  P.  of  the  battery,  as  measured  by  the  voltr 
meter,  is  100  volts,  and  the  deflection,  when  the  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  in  circuit,  is  40  volts,  what  is  the  value  of  that  resistance 
in  ohms  if  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  is  18,000  ohms  ? 

Solution. — In  this  case  ^=100,  //,  =  40,  r  =  18,000.  Then,  by 
formula  466, 

y?  =  18,000 (y^f  -  1)  =  18.000  x  l.S  =  27,000  ohms.     Ans. 

2547.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  testing  insula- 
tion is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  shown  in  Fig. 
1008  (Art.  2522),  the  known  resistance  in  this  case  being 
that  of  the  instrument  itself.  Slight  variations  in  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  source  of  supply  do  not  affect  the  result 
very  materially,  and  when  an  approximately  constant  known 
E.  M.  F.  is  available,  such  as  an  electric-lighting  circuit,  in- 
sulation tests  may  be  made  with  great  facility  by  merely 
connecting  the  voltmeter  in  series  with  the  E,  M.  F.  and 
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the  insulation  resistance.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
E.  M.  F.  has  a  constant'  (known)  value,  a  table  may  be 
prepared  showing  the  insula- 
tion resistance  corresponding 
to  various  deflections  of  the 
voltmeter. 

This  affords  a  ready  means 
of  testing  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  lighting  circuits  where 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  dynamos 
is  constant,  if  the  voltmeter 
is  of  high  resistance ;  by  con- 
necting the  voltmeter  be- 
tween one  side  of  the  circuit  and  the  ground,  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  will  give  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  or  will  show  the  presence  of  a  "ground," 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1034.  Both  sides  may  be  tested  in  this 
manner,  and  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  small  switch  or  other 
convenient  apparatus  for  readily  making  the  desired  con* 
nections. 


2S4S.     For  in.uiy     I  an 
sary  to  know  the  rat,:  l/  rii,oliitu>i 


neces- 

n  nuning  parts 
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of  machinery.  The  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the 
machinery  in  one  minute  or 
other  length  of  time  does  not 
necessarily  give  its  rate  of 
revolution,  so  that  for  ac- 
curate work  the  ordinary 
revolution  countrr  is  scarcely 
suitable.  Instruments  called 
tacbotnttterH  are  made 
which  indicate  by  the  posi- 
tion of  a  needle  on  a  dial  the 
rate  of  revolution  of  the  ap- 
paratus lo  which  they  are 
connected.  The  principle  of 
these  instruments  is  similar 
tn  that  of  a  centrifugal  en- 
gine governor;  two  weights 
are  thrown  out  from  their 
center  of  rotation  by  centrif- 
ugal force,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  move  is  overcome 
by  a  spring.  By  .suitable 
gearing  the  motion  of  the 
weights  is  made  tu  actuate 
a  pointer  which  moves  over 
a  suitably  divided  dial,  thus 
indicating  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion of  the  weights. 

Fig,  1035  shows  a  form  of 
tachometer  which,  being 
belted  to  a  pulley  of  suitable 
diameter  by  a  light  belt,  will 
give  the  rate  of  revolution  of 
that  pulley. 

The  form  shown  in  Pig. 
1036  is  intended  to  hold  in 
the    hands.      A    three-sided 
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point  on  one  of  the  spindles  of  the  instrument  is  intended  to 
be  thrust  into  the  center  mark  of  a  revolving  shaft,  when 
the  rate  of  revolution  of  that  shaft  is  indicated  on  the  dial. 
It  is  usual  to  make  three  little  ridges  in  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  center  mark  of  the  shaft  with  a  three-sided  punch  (sup- 
plied with  the  instrument),  to  insure  that  the  point  on  the 
tachometer  shaft  will  not  slip  when  the  instrument  is 
applied. 

2549.  Electrical  measurements  may  be  broadly  stated 
to  be  measurcmeiit  of  current.  The  principal  methods  of 
measuring  current  and  their  general  applications  have  been 
described,  but  for  particular  cases  these  methods  often 
require  much  modification  in  detail,  and  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tain results  many  combinations  of  such  methods  may  be 
made,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  hand. 
Some  of  these  combinations  and  modifications  for  special 
cases  will  be  described  where  necessary  in  succeeding  sections. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

25  50.  An  electric  battery  is  a  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  electric  sources.  Thus,  a  voltaic  or  galvanic 
battery  (see  Arts.  2238  and  2239)  is  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  separate  voltaic  cells  properly  joined  together. 

The  term  battery  is  also  applied  to  a  combination  of 
Leyden  jars  (see  Art.  2232)  properly  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  a  so-called  I^eyden  battery.  A  battery  of  this 
kind,  however,  has  very  little  practical  value,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  compared  to  the  value  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  batteries  treated  of  in  this  discussion,  namely : 

I.     Primary  batteries. 
II.     Secondary     or    storage    batteries,    sometimes 
called  accumulators. 

2551*  A  primary  battery  is  a  combination  of  a  num* 
ber  of  primary  cells  so  as  to  form  a  single  source. 

2552.  A  secondary  or  storage  battery  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  secondary  cells  so  as  to  form  a 
single  electric  source. 

2553.  Primary  batteries,  as  well  as  secondary  batteries, 
depend  for  their  operation  upon  the  chemical  action  which 
takes    place   between    certain   different    substances   when 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other.     The  whole  theory 
a.nd  operation  of  cells  and  batteries  being  thus  dependent 
on  chemical  action,  it  is  necessary  to  give  here  some  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  which  is  that  science  which  treats  of 
the  composition  of  matter,  of  the  changes  produced  therein 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  other  natural  forces,  and  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  different  kinds  of  matter  upon  each 
other. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  sl-o  pa^jc  iniiuediately  following  the  title  page. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

2554.  Chemical  action  is  that  which  produces  a 
change  in  the  chemical  condition  of  matter,  and  may  be 
action  of  decomposition,  i.  e.,  splitting  a  substance  up 
into  other  distinct  substances;  or  action  of  recomposition, 
i.  e.,  uniting  two  or  more  different  substances  into  a  new  one 

2555.  Decomposition  can  not  go  on  indefinitely;  if  a 
substance  be  split  up  by  decomposition,  and  the  resulting 
substances  (if  possible)  be  again  split  up,  and  so  on,  a  point 
will  be  reached  where  substances  are  found  which  by  no 
known  process  can  be  further  decomposed.  Such  substances 
are  called  elements. 

2556*  A  chemical  compound  is  the  union  of  two  or 
more  elements  to  form  a  new  substance.  Compounds  may 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  compounds;  but  this 
is  merely  a  new  union  of  the  elements  which  originally  formed 
the  uniting  compounds. 

2557.  There  have  so  far  been  discovered  about  seventy- 
two  substances  which  seem  to  be  elements.  About  half  of 
these  are  very  rare;  the  balance,  the  more  important,  are 
given  in  Table  89.  To  prevent  constant  repetitions  of  their 
names,  and  to  aid  in  expressing  the  composition  of  sub- 
stances, there  has  been  assigned  to  each  element  a  symbol^ 
consisting  of  the  initial  letter,  or  the  initial  letter  and  another 
letter  of  its  Latin  name,  which  is  often  different  from  its  com- 
mon name.     These  symbols  are  given  in  column  2,  Table  89. 

2558.  The  exact  nature  of  chemical  action  is  not  known, 
any  more  than  is  the  exact  nature  of  electricity  or  heat;  but 
it  is  similar  to  other  physical  phenomena  in  that  chemical 
action  is  a  manifestation  of  energy.  This  energy  is  appar- 
ently stored  ^  up  in  the  atoms  of  the  elements  as /t?/r////V?/ 
encrij;)\  and  causes  such  atoms  to  have  an  affinity  for^  or 
tendency  to  combine  with,  other  atoms,  this  affinity  being 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  relative  amount  of  potential 
energy  stored  in  the  combining  atoms.  Under  the  proper 
conditions,    these   affinities   cause   the   atoms   to   combine, 
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which  allows  their  potential  energy  to  appear  as  kinetic 
energy,  usually  in  the  form  of  heat.  Thus,  chemical  com- 
bination develops  kinetic  energy,  while  to  perform  chemical 
decomposition,  kinetic  energy  must  be  supplied. 

2559.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pound is  known  as  the  heat  of  formation  of  that  substance. 
The  amount  of  this  heat  has  been  measured  in  the  case  of 
some  substances,  and  tables  giving  these  values  are  published 
in  most  works  on  chemistry. 

NoTB. — ^The  heat  of  formation  is  usually  expressed  in  calories  (per 
gram  of  the  substance),  the  calorie  used  being  the  lesser^  or  ^ram- 
degree^  calorie  which  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  water 
1**  C.     It  is  obviously  .001  of  the  calorie  defined  in  Art.  1 130. 

2560.  An  element  is  the  ultimate  substance  to  which 
any  compound  can  be  chemically  subdivided.  As  has  been 
explained  in  Art.  1089^  all  matter  (every  substance)  is 
(mechanically)  composed  of  molecules^  they  being  the  small- 
est/tfr/iV/^j  into  which  the  substance  can  be  mechanically 
subdivided  without  being  resolved  into  its  elements.  The 
molecules  are  each  made  up  of  a  number  of  atoms  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  substance  is  composed,  and  in  any 
given  substance  each  molecule  is  always  composed  of  the 
same  total  number  of  atoms  of  its  elements  combined  in  the 
same  proportions;  if  the  proportionate  number  of  atoms  of 
any  element  is  changed,  a  new  substance  is  formed.  When 
an  element  exists  uncombined,  its  atoms  do  not  exist  alone, 
but  group  together  into  molecules,  just  as  the  atoms  of  the 
different  elements  group  together  to  form  the  molecules  of 
the  compound. 

2561.  By  very  careful  analysis  and  measurement,  it 
has  been  determined  that  elements  ahvays  combifie  in  certain 
fixed  proportions  or  multiples  of  those  proportions;  from  tliis 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  each  element  a  number, 
which  number,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  will  represent  the  propor- 
tion, by  weight,  of  that  element  which  enters  into  any  com- 
pound. To  this  number  is  assigned  the  name  atomic 
ipirel||riit,  and  these  numbers  represent  the  relative  weights 
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of  the  atoms  of  the  elements.     The  actual  weight  of  an  atom 
has  been  calculated,  but  is  unimportant  here. 

Hydrogen  being  the  lightest  of  the  elements,  the  weight 
of  its  atom  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  the  atomic  weights 
of  all  other  elements  calculated  therefrom.  The  atomic 
weights  of  the  more  common  elements  will  be  found  in  col- 
umn 3  of  Table  89. 

TABI.E  89. 

THB  PRINCIPAL  BLBMBNT8. 


I. 


Name  of  Element. 


Aluminum 
Antimony 
Arsenic .. . 
Barium. . . 
Bismuth . . 
Boron  .... 

Bromine . . 

Cadmium. 
Calcium.. . 
Carbon  .  . . 

Chlorine . . 

Chromium 

Cobalt  . . . 

Copper.. .  . 

Fluorine  . . 

Gold 

Hydrogen  . 


2. 

3- 

Sym- 

Atomic 

bol. 

Weight. 

Al 

27.00 

Sb 

120.00 

As 

75.00 

Ba 

137.00 

Bi 

208.90 

B 

11.00 

Br 

79-95 

Cd 

112.00 

Ca 

40.00 

C 

12.00 

CI 

35-45 

Cr 

52. 10 

Co 

59.00 

Cn 

63.40 

Fl 

19.00 

An 

197-30 

H 

1. 00 

Valency. 


I 


III 

V 
V 

II 

V 

III 
I 

VII 

II 
II 

IV 

S    I 

I  VII 

II 

VI 

i   n 

\  VIII 

i 


I 


I 

II 
I 

\   VII 

j   I 

III 
I 


Chemical 
Equiva- 
lent. 


/ 


9.00 
24.00 
15.00 
68.50 
41.78 

3.66 

79-95 
11.42 

56.00 

20.00 

3.00 

35-45 

5-07 
26.05 

7-44 
29.50 

7.38 
63.40 

3^-70 
19.00 

2.57 

197.30 

^5.77 
1. 00 


6. 
Electro- 
chemical 
Equivalent. 
Grams  per 
Coulomb. 


.00009324 

.00024860 

.00015540 

.00070960 

.00043280 

.00003792 

.00082100 

.00011840 

.00058020 

.00020720 

.00003098 

.00036730 

.00005252 

.00026990 

.00007708 

.00030560 

.00007646 

.00065680 

.00032840 

.00019680 

.00002663 

.00204400 

.00068140 

.00001036 
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TABLrE  89 — Continued, 


I. 


Name  of  Element. 


Iodine, 


Iron 


Lead 


Magnesium 
Manganese. 


Mercury 


Nickel 


Nitrogen, , , 
Oxygen . . . . 
Phosphorus 
Platinum.. . 


Potassium. 
Selenium, , 


Silicon, , , , 

Silver 

Sodium  .. . 
Strontium. 

Sulphur  , . 

Tellurium 


Tin. 
Zinc. 


2. 


Sym- 
bol. 


/ 

Fe 

Pb 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Ni 

N 

O 

P 

Pt 

K 

Se 

Si 

Ag 
Na 

Sr 

S 

Te 

Sn 

Zn 


Atomic 
Weight. 


125.85 
56.00 

206.95 

24.30 
55-00 

200.00 

58.00 

14.03 
16.00 

31.00 

195.00 

39.11 
79.00 

28.40 
107.90 

23-05 
87.60 

32.06 

125.00 

1 19.00 

6530 


Valency. 


I 


(VII 

i  n 

I    IV 

II 

IV 

II 
II 

VII 

I 
II 

]  " 

I  VIII 
V 

II 

VI 

V 

i   n 

I    IV 

I 

II 

VI 
IV 

I 
I 
II 

J   n 

I    VI 

II 
i   II 

/    IV 

II 


I 


Chemical 
Equiva- 
lent. 


125.85 
17.98 

28.00 

14.00 

103.48 

51-74 
12.15 

27.50 

7.86 

200.00 

100.00 

29.00 

7.25 
2.81 

8.00 

2.67 

6.20 

97-50 

48.75 
39-11 
39- 50 

13-17 
7. 10 

107.90 

23.05 
43.80 

16.03 

5-34 
62.50 

59-50 

29.75 
32.65 


6. 
Electro- 
chemical 

Equivalent. 

Grams  per 
Coulomb. 


.00130300 
.00018630 
.00029010 
.00014500 
.00167200 
.00053600 
.00012590 
.00028490 
.00008143 
.00207200 
.00103600 
.00030040 
.00007510 
.00002911 
.00008288 
.00002766 
.00006423 
.00101000 
.00050500 
.00040520 
.00040920 
.00013640 
•00007355 
.001 1 1800 
.00023880 
.00045370 
.00016610 
.00005532 
.00064750 
.00061640 
.00030820 
.00033820 


The  names  of  the  non-metallic  elements  are  printed  in  ztalus. 
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2562.  In  indicatinfj  the  elements  which  make  up  any 
substance,  the  symbols  of  those  elements  are  commonly  used; 
also,  to  indicate  the  number  of  atoms  (if  more  than  one)  in 
the  molecule,  a  small  number  is  suffixed  to  the  symbol.  The 
expression  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  substance  by 
means  of  the  symbols,  with  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of 
each  element  suffixed,  is  called  the  chemical  formula  of 
that  substance. 

Thus,  a  substance  (water)  whose  formula  is  HjO  is  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  each  molecule  of  water 
is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 
The  atomic  weights  of  //  and  O  (from  Table  89)  are  1  and 
16,  respectively.  Therefore,  any  weight  of  water  is  com- 
posed of  2  X  1  =  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  16x1  = 
16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
weight  of  1  molecule  of  water  will  be  2  +  1^  =  18  ;  if  1  gram 
of  water  were  decomposed  there  would  result  ^*^  =  .1111  + 
gram  of  hydrogen  and  11  =  . 8889—  gram  of  oxygen. 
(Compare  this  with  Art.  2493.) 

2563.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  above  statements 
is  the  metal  mercury,  which  seems  to  unite  with  most  cf  the 
other  metals  in  all  proportions,  forming  amalgams  of  the 

metals.  These  amalgams,  however,  are  generally  considered 
to  be  merelv  nun  hani(  al  mixtures,  and  not  true  chemical 
compounds.  Sonu^  mdals,  such  as  zinc,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  others,  form  aniali^ains  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  be- 
ing merely  ntnu'ssary  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  metal  thor- 
oughly before  phi(  in^-  it  in  contact  with  the  mercury. 

An  anial<;amatc(l  metal  in  a  chemical  formula  is  indicated 
by  j)lacinij^  the  symbol  //^'•at'ter  and  above  the  symbol  of  the 
melal  anialj^ainated ;  thus,  Xn^'^' 

2^0-l.     A'^  ih''  sanu^  clcnKMUs  occur  in  many  different 

sul)slanc(^s,  it  is  evident  that  I  hey  must  be  capable  of  repla- 
cing^ ea("h  other;  that  is,  in  a  molecule  of  a  given  substance 
the  atoms  of  one  elemcMU  ])reseiit  (.an  be  replaced  by  a  certain 
numlxM'of  atoms  of  anollier,  thus  forming  a  new  compound. 
This  ntimber  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  number  of 
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atoms  of  the  element  replaced.  For  example,  one  atom  of 
carbon  (Q  can  replace  t\i^four  atoms  of  hydrogen  (//)  con- 
tained in  two  molecules  of  water  (2//,(7),  forming  CO^. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  one  clement  which  will 
replace  unit  weight  of  another  element  in  a  compound  is  not 
always  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  two 
elements.  The  weight  of  the  replacing  element  may  be  said 
to  be  the  (chemical)  equivalent  of  unit  weight  of  the  replaced 
element.  Taking  for  the  standard  replaced  element  the 
lightest,  hydrogen,  and  calling  its  unit  weight  1,  the  least 
weight  of  any  other  element  which  will  replace  1  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  in  a  compound,  or  will  unite  with  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen,  is  its  actual  ctiemlcal  equiva- 
lent, or  combining  weight,  (See  column  5,  Table  89. )  The 
chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  evidently  the  same  as  its 
atomic  weight,  1.  Now,  in  binary  compounds  (compounds 
consisting  of  only  two  elements)  containing  hydrogen,  the 
proportion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  compound  is  never  less 
than  1  atom  oi  H  to  1  atom  of  the  other  element,  though 
often  more;  consequently,  from  the  definition,  the  chemical 
equivalent  is  never  greater  than  the  atomic  weight,  and  may 
be  less. 

2565«  The  ratio  of  the  atomic  weight  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  an  element  is  thus  equal  to  or  greater  than  1. 
In  fact,  as  it  is  considered  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
atoms  of  each  element  in  any  molecule,  this  ratio  is  always 
small,  and  always  a  whole  number.  This  ratio  is  also  the 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  would  be  required  to  re- 
place one  atom  of  the  given  element^  and  is  called  the  va- 
lency, or  atomicity,  of  the  element.  The  valency  of  the 
more  common  elements  is  given  in  column  4,  Table  89.  It 
can  also  be  shown  from  the  above  statements  that  the  number 
of  atoms  of  one  element  required  to  replace  a  given  number 
of  atoms  of  another  element  which  are  in  combination  with 
a  given  number  of  atoms  of  a  third  element  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  respective  valencies  of  the  replaced  and  re- 
pUuing  elements. 
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For  example,  each  molecule  of  water  (Hfi)  contains  two 
atoms  of  //  and  one  of  O,  If  the  Oy  whose  valency  is  II,  is 
replaced  by  67,  whose  valency  is  I,  each  of  the  two  atoms  of 
H  will  combine  with  one  atom  of  C/,  forming,  not  HJOl^ 
but  two  molecules  of  HCl  (written  "itHCl),  Thus,  two 
atoms  of  CI  of  valency  I  are  required  to  replace  one  atom 
of  oxygen  of  valency  II. 

2566.  Elements  sometimes  combine  in  other  propor- 
tions than  the  above  statements  would  allow ;  but  such  sub- 
stances are  seldom  stable^  readily  imiting  with  additional 
atoms  of  the  proper  elements  until  the  proportions  are  as 
indicated  by  the  valencies.  However,  some  elements  seem 
to  have  two  different  valencies,  as  will  be  noticed  in  column 
4,  Table  89;  the  lower  valencies  give  the  more  stable  com- 
pounds. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  principles 
of  atomic  weight,  valency,  etc.,  are  not  the  expression  of 
any  chemical  theory,  but  the  result  of  long  and  careful  ob- 
servation and  measurement ;  this,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
and  apparent  violations  of  the  foregoing  statements  will  be 
encountered,  though  they  may  be  generally  used  with  con- 
sistent results. 

2567«  At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  five  of 
the  elements,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  fluorine,  and 
chlorine,  are  gases;  mercury  and  bromine  are  liquids;  while 
all  the  rest,  including  all  metals  excepting  mercury,  are 
solids.  All  the  solids  except  carbon  have  been  liquefied  at 
various  temperatures. 

Few  elements,  except  the  more  common  metals  and  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  are  extensively  used  or  found  in  an  un- 
combined  state;  they  usually  occur  in  various  combinations, 
which  are  divided  into  three  classes :  acids^  bases^  and  salts, 

2568.  An  acid  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  con- 
taining hydrogen,  which  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metal  when  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  or  hy- 
drate. The  combination  of  oxygen  with  any  other  single 
element  is  called  an  oxide.     A  liydratc  is  the  substance 
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formed  by  the  union  of  an  element,  or,  more  often,  a  me- 
tallic oxide,  with  the  elements  of  water.  This  should  not 
be  confounded  with  a  solution,  which  is  merely  a  mechan- 
ical mixture  of  some  solid  with  water,  or  similar  liquid. 

Acids  are  usually  sour  to  the  taste,  and  will  readily  cause 
chemical  action.  Most  acids  contain  oxygen,  being  formed 
from  the  union  of  an  oxide  of  a  non-metal  and  water ;  but 
in  some  few  acids  oxygen  is  absent.  Table  90  gives  a  list 
of  the  more  common  acids,  with  their  chemical  formulas 
and  other  data. 

TABLE  90. 

COMMON  ACIDS. 


1. 

Name  of  Acid. 

2. 
Chemical 
Formula. 

:- — ^—. — .  '■» 

Specific  Gravity. 

8. 
Pure  Acid. 

4. 

Commercial  Acid. 
(Average. ) 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrobromic 

Nitric 

HCl 

HBr 

HNO, 

H^SO, 

H^CrO, 

1.227 
1.515 
1.530 

1.846 

l.Utol.16 

1.33  to  1.41 

Sulohuric 

1.70  to  1.83 

Chromic 

Note. — //€/  and  HBr  are  in  reality  gases,  which  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  forming  the  liquid  known  by  the  above  names.  The  specific 
gravity  given  is  that  of  the  solution  (maximum). 

2569.  A  base  is  a  compound,  usually  an  oxide  or 
hydrate,  of  a  metal,  which  metal  is  capable  of  replacing  the 
hydrogen  of  an  acid  when  the  two  are  in  contact.  Some 
particularly  active  bases  are  known  as  alkalies^  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  principal  alkalies  are  sodium  hydrate, 
NaOHy  potassium  hydrate,  KOH^  and  ammonium  hy. 
drate  (aqua  ammonia),  NHfiH. 

25TO.  A  salt  is  the  substance  resulting  from  the  re- 
placement of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  the  metal  of  a  base. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  acids  and  bases  on  each  other  is 
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very  violent.     By  some  chemists  the  acids  are  considered  to 
be  salts  of  hydrogen. 

Some  combinations  of  non-metallic  elements  act  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  metals,  and  can  form  oxides  and  hydrates 
and  bases,  and  replace  the  hydrogen  in  acids,  and  tnese 
groups  of  elements  should  be  included  in  the  above  defini- 
tions. Such  a  group  is  NH^^  which  is  sometimes  called 
ammonium.  There  are  several  other  similar  groups. 
They  act  and  may  be  handled  as  elements;  their  valency  is 
the  difference  between  the  valency  of  the  separate  elements. 
Thus,  in  the  above  case,  NH^^  the  valency  of  N  is  V,  while 
that  of  H^  is  4x1  =  IV;  hence,  the  valency  of  NH^^ 
V  -  IV  =  I. 

2S71m  In  chemistry,  substances  are  given  names  in 
accordance  with  their  composition,  although  many  of  the 
more  common  substances  have  popular  names.  For  ex- 
ample, the  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  are  popularly  known 
as  blue  vitriol.  Ordinary  compounds  of  a  metal  and  non- 
metal  are  named  from  both  components.  The  Latin  name 
of  the  metal  is  given  first,  and  for  its  last  syllable,  um^  is 
substituted  tc;  to  this  is  added  the  name  of  the  non-metal, 
with  its  last  syllable  changed  to  uie.  Thus,  a  compound  of 
iron  and  sulphur  i:;  iVcwnaX  ferric  sulphide. 

Ill  the  case  where  an  clement  has  two  valencies,  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  two  compounds  which  may  be 
formed  from  tlie  same  elements  by  substituting  the  termi- 
nation ous  for  ic'iw  the  name  of  the  metal,  when  referring  to 
the    compound    havinj^    the   lower  proportion   of   the    non- 
metallie  element,  which  is  usually  oxygen.      For  example, 
co[)per  forms  two  oxides:  eitprie  oxide^   CuO^    and  cuprous 
oxide ^    Cit^O,      Tiie  prefixes   per  and  proto  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  terminations  ie  and  ons^  respectively. 
Tile  names  of  acids  are  derived  from  their  principal  constit- 
uent (aside  from  the  hydr^v^cn)  by  chanjifing  the  last  sylla- 
bles of  its  name  to />.      Thus,  the  i)rinci[)al  acid  formed  from 
sulphur  is  called  sulpJiurie  aeid  (//^.SO^).     The  acids  which 
do  not  contain  oxyt^en  are  distini^uished  by  the  prefix ///^f^^, 
as  liydrobro)nic  acid  [IIBr.).     (Sec  Table  90.) 
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2S72.  The  names  of  the  salts  resulting  from  the  action 
between  bases  and  acids  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
acid  by  taking  the  first  syllable  of  the  principal  constituent 
of  the  acid  and  adding  afe.  Thus,  salts  formed  from  bases 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  named  sulphateSy  and  from  nitric 
acid,  nitrates. 

In  the  case  where  oxides  are  formed  with  non-metals  of 
more  than  one  valency,  the  acids  formed  from  such  oxides 
by  their  union  with  water  take  the  ic  and  ous  terminations, 
just  as  the  metallic  compounds  do.  For  example,  there  are 
two  oxides  of  sulphur,  SO^  and  SO^.  The  acid  formed 
from  the  first  is  known  as  sulphurous  acid^  and  from  the 
second  sulphuric  acid.  The  salts  of  an  acid  ending  in  ic 
have  the  termination  ate^  as  stated  above,  while  the  salts 
of  the  Otis  acids  end  in  ite.  It  is  evident,  from  the  use  of  the 
terminations,  that  the  ate  salts  and  the  ic  oxides  contain 
greater  proportions  of  oxygen ;  ite  salts  and  ous  oxides  are 
usually  unstable,  readily  combining  with  oxygen  to  form 
the  higher  salts  or  oxides. 


ELrECTROCHEMISTRY. 

2573.  A  current  of  electricity  passing  through  a  con- 
ducting liquid  will  decompose  the  liquid,  the  amount  of  the 
various  elements  set  free  being  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  passing  through  the  liquid.     (Art.  2493.) 

The  amount  (weight)  of  any  element  which  will  be  liber- 
ated by  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  \s>  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalent  of  that  element ;  hence,  from  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  (or  other  clement  whose  valency  is  always  I) 
set  free  by  unit  quantity  of  electricity,  the  amount  of  any 
other  element  that  will  be  set  free  by  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  may  be  calculated.  The  chemical  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  being  1,  the  amount  of  hydrogen  liberated  by  one 
coulomb  of  electricity  becomes  a  multiplier,  and  by  multi- 
plying the  chemical  equivalent  of  each  element  by  this  mul- 
tiplier the  electrochemical  equivalentn,  or  the  weight 
of  each  element  li!)erated  per  coulomb,  results.  (See  col- 
umn 6,  Table  80.) 
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2574*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  chemical 
action  generates  E.  M.  F. ;  but  in  order  that  this  E.  M.  F. 
may  be  utilized,  the  chemical  action  must  take  place  in  and 
between  conducting  bodies. 

In  order  that  the  E.  M.  F.  may  be  continuously  main- 
tained— that  is,  that  the  chemical  action  be  continuous 
— at  least  one  of  the  bodies  acted  upon  must  be  a  liquid. 
This  liquid  is  called  the  electrolyte  (see  Art.  2238).  An 
electrolyte  does  not  necessarily  contain  water;  it  may  even 
be  made  by  melting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  cell, 

25T5.  The  simplest  form  of  a  cell  consists  of  at  least 
two  bodies,  of  which  one  at  least  must  be  a  liquid,  in  and 
between  which  two  bodies  the  chemical  action  goes  on  which 
generates  the  E.  M.  F.  In  order  that  this  E.  M.  F.  may  be 
utilized  to  cause  a  current  to  flow,  provision  must  be  made 
for  connecting  an  external  circuit  with  the  two  bodies 
between  which  the  action  takes  place. 

Such  a  cell  is  usually  composed  of  an  electrolyte  (often 
called  the  exciting  liquid)^  into  which  are  placed  two  con- 
ducting bodies;  at  least  one  of  the  bodies  is  metallic,  and  it 
is  between  this  body,  called  the  anode,  and  the  electrolyte 
that  the  chemical  action  takes  place. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
liquid  and  the  metal  is  the  place  of  action,  and  would  more 
properly  be  called  the  anode. 

The  other  body,  called  the  cathode,  serves  mainly  as  a 
means  of  connecting  the  external  circuit  to  the  electrolyte, 
the  other  end  of  the  circuit  being  connected  to  the  anode. 
Connection  is  actually  made  to  the  parts  of  the  anode  and 
cathode  which  project  from  the  cell,  these  being  then  called 
the  electrodes  of  the  cell.  Tliis  is  the  usual  construction, 
although  in  some  cells  the  chemical  action  takes  place  be* 
tween  two  different  liquids,  in  which  case  whatever  solid 
conducting  bodies  are  used  act  merely  as  connectors  or 
terminals. 

Examples  of  such  cells  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  types. 
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2576.  The  chemical  action  which  takes  place  is  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  two  elements  of  the  cell  are  placed  in  the 
electrolyte,  the  fact  of  there  being  3.  chemical  affinity  hetYre^n 
the  various  substances  in  the  cell  sets  up  a  difference  of 
potential,  which  appears  as  between  the  terminals  of  the 
cell ;  this  affinity  may  or  may  not  set  up  a  chemical  action, 
but  so  long  as  the  external  circuit  is  open,  whatever  action 
may  occur  is  only  local,  and  its  energy  appears  as  heat. 
The  reason  that  no  chemical  action  occurs  is  that  the  atoms, 
having  combined,  have  given  up  most  of  their  potential 
energy,  and  so  remain  in  the  combinations  they  have  as- 
sumed; as  soon,  however,  as  the  external  circuit  is  closed, 
the  difference  of  potential  which  exists  equalizes  itself,  and 
causes  a  momentary  current  to  flow  through  the  external 
circmt  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode,  the  cathode  being  at 
the  higher  potential. 

This  current  decomposes  the  electrolyte,  breaking  up  the 
compounds  therein  and  restoring  to  the  various  atoms  their 
potential  energy.  Some  of  these  atoms  then  unite  with  the 
material  of  the  anode,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  is  maintained, 
causing  the  flow  of  current  to  be  continuous. 


BLBCTROCHBMICAL    CALCULATIONS. 

2577.  In  the  following  we  shall  show  the  exact  relation 
existing  between  the  current  and  the  chemical  work ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  show  how  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
chemical  work  which  a  given  current  can  perform,  and,  con- 
versely, the  quantity  of  current  evolved  when  a  definite 
amount  of  chemical  work  is  done. 

2578.  Whenever  an  electrolyte  is  decomposed  by  a 
current,  the  resolved  elements  have  a  tendency  to  reunite. 
This  tendency  is  termed  chemical  affinity.  Thus,  when 
an  electric  current  has  been  sent  through  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  {ZnSO^),  and  the  solution  has  thereby  been  split 
up  into  zinc,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  then,  as  soon  as  the 
current  ceases  to  flow,  the  zinc  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
recombine  chemically  with  the  disintegrated  solution.     This 
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• 
tendency  represents  the  strong  chemical  affinity  of  zinc  for 
oxygen  and  sulphur.     Also,  when  acidulated  water  has  been 
decomposed  electricallyi  the  separated  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
tend  to  reunite. 

2570«  This  tendency  to  reunite  is  strikingly  shown  by 
an  electromotive  force  which  is  set  up  in  the  solution  after 
the  decomposing  current  ceases.  This  E.  M.  P.  can  be 
shown  to  exist  by  connecting  a  galvanometer  in  circuit  with 
the  decomposed  solution.  The  deflection  of  this  instrument 
will  show  that  this  B.  M.  F.  due  to  chemical  affinity  acts 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  B.  M.  F.  of  the  decomposing 
current.     In  other  words,  it  is  an  opposing eUctromotive  force. 

• 

2580.  Careful  measurement  has.  shown  that  when 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  with  each  other,  an  electro- 
motive force  of  1.47  volts  is  set  up.  From  this  it  follows 
that  no  water  can  be  decomposed  unless  an  electromotive 
force  of  at  least  1.47  volts  is  utilized;  for  it  requires  this 
much  alone  to  offset  the  opposing  B.  M.  F.  of  recombination, 

2581.  With  every  electrolyte  there  is  a  similar  mini* 
mum  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  produce  continuous  decomposi- 
tion. This  E.  M.  F.  can  be  calculated  for  any  electrolyte  if 
the  heat  of  formation  and  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of 
its  constituents  are  known.  The  heat  of  formation  is  the 
ttiermochemlcal  equivalent  of  the  substance.  By  the 
thermochemical  equivalent  is  meant  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  by  the  chemical  combination  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  one  substance  with  another.  This  energy  is 
usually  expressed  in  gram-calorics;  that  is,  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
water  1°  Centigrade.  This  thermochemical  equivalent  is 
a  value  found  by  careful  experiment.  Thus,  one  gram  of 
zinc,  for  instance,  converted  into  zinc  sulphate  (-ZViSOJ,  is 
known  by  experiment  to  give  off  about  4,000  heat-units  as 
it  combines.  In  Table  91  the  heat  of  formation  of  various 
substances  with  oxygen  is  given. 
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TABLE  91. 

HBAT  OF  COMBINATION  ISTITH  OXTGBN. 


1  Gram  of 


Hydrogen., 

Carbon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Zinc 

Iron 

Tin 

Copper  . . . . 


Compound 
Formed. 


Calories  or  Gram 

Degrees  of  Heat 

Produced. 


2582.  Electroctieiiiical  Equivalent. — Experiment 
has  shown  that  when  1  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  (Art. 
2268)  passes  through  water,  it  liberates  .0001036  gram  of 
hydrogen.  Now,  since  1  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  equals  10 
practical  units  or  coulon\l>s  (Art.  2278),  it  is  evident  that 
1  coulomb  will  liberate  only  -^  of  this  weight  of  hydrogen, 
or  1  coulomb  liberates  .0000103G  gram  of  hydrogen.  This 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  always  liberated  by  1  coulomb  of 
current,  and  similarly  1  coulomb  of  current  will  liberate  a 
certain  definite  weight  of  any  other  electrolytic  substance. 
The  weight  thus  liberated  by  1  coulomb,  or  by  1  ampere 
flowing  for  1  second,  is  termed  the  electroclieinical 
equivalent  of  the  substance,  and  may  be  found  tabulated 
for  the  most  important  elements  in  column  6  of  Table  80. 

2583;  Total  Welfirlit  Liberated  by  Chemical 
Action. — Experiment  has  furthermore  shown  that  the  total 
weight  of  any  substance  liberated  by  chemical  action  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  current  flowing,  so 
that  if 

^  =  electrochemical  equivalent  of  any  substance; 

Q  =  number  of  coulombs; 

^F=  weight  in  grams  of  liberated  substance; 

then,  lV=Qx^.  (467.) 
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Example. — A  current  of  .5  ampere  was  passed  through  an  acidulated 
solution  of  water  for  10  minutes.  What  weight  of  hydrogen  was 
evolved  ? 

Solution. —  /  =  10  minutes  =  600  seconds.  C=. 6  ampere.  Then, 
by  formula  405,  2  =  (r/  =  .5x600  =  800  coulombs.  Referring  to 
column  6,  Table  89,  we  find  for  hydrogen  ^  =  .00001036;  hence,  by 
formula  467,  IV—  300  X  .00001036  ==  .003108  gram  of  hydrogen.    Ans. 

2584*  Heat  Formation  by  Chemical  Action. — 
In  Art.  2581  the  formation  of  heat  during  chemical 
action  was  explained.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  total 
heat  generated  during  chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  substance  liberated ;  so  that  if 

//  =  calories  evolved  per  gram  of  substance; 
IV  =  weight  in  grams  of  substance  liberated; 
//  =  total  calories  evolved; 

then,  //==  WxA; 

but,  inserting  the  value  of  IV  as  given  by  formula  467,  we 
have  as  the  total  heat  evolved  in  calories 

//=(?X-srx//.  (468.) 

2585.  Relation   of  Heat  and   ^Work. — It    can   be 

shown  by  a  simple  calculation,  knowing  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  that  1  calorie  is  equivalent  to  4.2  joules 
of  work.  This  beinji;  the  case,  formula  468  may  be  written 
to  express  the  total  joules  y  of  energy  required  to  liberate  a 
given  weight  of  any  substance;  for,  if  y=  total  joules  of 
energy,  then,  by  utilizing  the  notation  of  Art.  2584, 

7=4.2  (?X^X//.  (469.) 

2586.  It  is  possible  to  express  this  work  in  another 
manner.  By  referrinj^  to  Art.  2332,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  clone  in  joules  in  any  electrical  circuit  can  be 
expressed  by  the  product  of  volts  and  coulombs  of  that  cir- 
cuit; or,  if 

E  =  volts; 

Q  =  coulombs; 

/  =z  joules; 

then,  /=ExQ.  (47O0 
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2587.     Calculation    of    E.    M.    F.    Produced    by 

Ctiemical   Action. — Comparing  formulas  469  and  470, 

we  see  that  they  are  different  expressions  for   the   same 

quantity  y,  namely,  the  electrical  work  in  joules  done  in  the 

circuit;  or, 

7=4.2  Qxsxh,  and 

/^ExQ. 

But,  when  two  quantities  are  each  equal  to  a  third,  they 
are  equal  to  each  other;  hence. 

Dividing  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  Q  gives  us  an  ex- 
pression for  the  electromotive  force  in  volts,  namely, 

ii  =  4.2AXir.  (471.) 

This  important  result  may  be  expressed  in  words  as 
follows :  The  electromotive  force  in  volts  of  any  chemical 
reaction  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  electrochemical  equiva- 
lent of  the  separated  substance^  the  heat  of  combifiation  of  the 
substance  per  grajn  degree^  and  the  constant  Jf.2, 

Example. — Calculate  the  opposing  E.  M.  F.  set  up  by  the  hydrogen 
tending  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  during  the  decomp)Osition  of  water. 

Solution. — Refer  to  Table  89,  column  6,  where  for  hydrogen  z  = 
.00001036,  and  to  Table  91,  column  3,  where  for  hydrogen  //  =  34,000; 
then,  by  formula  471,  ^  =  4.3  X  34,000  X  .00001036  =  1.479  volts.    Ans. 

Note. — In  the  same  way  we  may  calculate  the  opposing  E.  M.  F.  set 
up  and  effecting  any  particular  electrolysis. 

2588«  In  the  above,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  chemical  energy  developed  is  con- 
verted  into  electricity,  and  that  none  of  the  energy  appears 
as  heat.  Practically,  however,  some  heat  is  generated  in 
almost  every  case  during  the  electric  activity.  This  is  only 
a  secondary  consequence  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the 
cell.  If  the  cell  offers  a  negligible  resistance,  then  the 
amount  of  heat  electrically  developed  by  the  current  would 
also  be  negligible,  and  all  the  chemical  energy  developed  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  cell  would  be  liberated  outside  the 
cell,  that  is,  in  the  external  circuit. 
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2589.  It  should  be  remarked,  howeyer,  that  owing 
to  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge  of  thenno- 
chemical  equivalents,  and  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  electro- 
chemical actions  in  the  cell,  the  B.  M.  P.  of  a  cell  can  only 
in  a  few  instances  be  practically  predetermined. 
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2590*  If  more  than  one  set  of  actions  can  take  place 
in  a  cell,  the  effect  of  the  various  actions  on  the  B.  M.  P.  of 
the  cell  may  be  determined  by  properly  applying  formula 
471  to  each  action;  the  B.  M.  P.  of  each  action  may  be 
then  added  or  subtracted  to  get  the  resulting  B.  M.  P., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  action. 

If  the  substance  forming  the  anode  has  an  affinity  for  one 
or  more  elements  of  the  electrolyte,  and  the  substance  form- 
ing the  cathode  has  an  affinity  for  the  other  element  or  ele- 
ments of  the  electrolyte,  it  is  evident  that  the  tendencies  of 
these  elements  to  combine  with  the  anode  and  cathode,  re- 
spectively, will  assist  each  other,  and  the  B.  M.  P.  of  each 
action  will  add  together  in  giving  the  resulting  B.  M.  P.  of 
the  cell. 

If  the  substances  forming  the  anode  and  cathode,  respect- 
ively, have  each  an  affinity  for  the  same  element  or 
elements  of  the  electrolyte,  it  is  again  evident  that  the 
tendency  of  these  elements  to  combine  with  the  anode  will 
be  partly  balanced  by  their  tendency  to  combine  with  the 
cathode;  hence,  the  E.  M.  F.  which  would  result  from 
either  action  alone  must  be  subtracted  from  the  other  tc 
obtain  the  resulting  E.  M.  F. 

This  explains  the  case  spoken  of  in  Art.  22439  where  it 
is  stated  that  a  cell  with  zinc  and  iron  as  elements  will  give 
a  less  E.  M.  F.  than  a  cell  using  zinc  and  graphite  (carbon). 
In  the  zinc-iron  cell  a  part  of  the  electrolyte  has  an  affinity 
for  both  the  zinc  and  the  iron,  while  in  the  zinc-graphite 
cell  the  electrolyte  has  no  affinity  for  the  graphite,  and  the 
full  E.  M.  F.  of  the  action  on  the  zinc  appears.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Electromotive  Series  (Art.  2241)  should  now 
be  clear. 
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2591  •  The  action  which  takes  place  in  a  cell  if  the 
electrolyte  be  an  acid  is  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the 
liberation  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  the 
metal  of  the  anode  by  its  union  with  the  balance  of  the  acid. 
If  the  electrolyte  be  a  solution  of  some  salt,  the  action  is 
more  complicated,  and  is  about  as  follows  :  The  water  of 
the  solution  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
anode,  forming  an  oxide,  and  the  hydrogen  is  liberated,  as 
before.  The  oxide  which  is  formed  then  unites  with  the 
salt  in  solution,  forming  salts  of  the  metal  oxidized ;  these 
formations  increase  the  E.  M.  F.  which  the  cell  would  have 
were  water  alone  the  exciting  liquid  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
anode  the  only  action. 

2592*  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  almost  all  the  chemical 
actions  which  occur  in  batteries,  the  attacking  of  the  anode 
results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  hydrogen 
being  liberated.  This  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte 
takes  place  throughout  the  space  between  the  anode  and 
cathode;  the  hydrogen,  however,  does  not  appear  through- 
out the  electrolyte,  but  only  at  the  surface  of  the  cathode; 
for  as  soon  as  the  electrolyte  is  decomposed  into  its 
elements,  the  union  of  the  metal  of  the  anode  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  electrolyte  with  which  it  can  combine  can  only 
take  place  with  the  atoms  of  the  particular  molecules  which 
were  at  the  surface  of  the  anode ;  the  free  hydrogen  atoms 
of  these  molecules  then  unite  with  the  free  elements  of 
what  was  the  next  layer  of  molecules,  reforming  the  original 
electrolyte;  the  displaced  hydrogen  atoms  of  these  newly 
formed  molecules  unite  with  the  free  elements  of  the  next 
layer  of  molecules,  and  so  on  all  across  the  liquid,  until  at 
the  point  where  the  current  leaves  the  liquid  (the  cathode) 
there  are  left  the  free  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  last  layer  of 
molecules.  These  then  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  cathode, 
providing  the  cathode  is  not  a  substance  with  which  these 
free  atoms  may  unite. 

2593*     The  accompanying  diagrams  represent  this  ac- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  zinc   (-^w),  sulphuric   acid   (I/^SO^), 
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and  copper  {Cu)  cell,  given  in  Art.  2240>  One  single  line 
of  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  between  the  zinc  and 
the  copper  plate  is  represented  at  a,  Fig.  1037.  Each 
molecule  of  the  acid  is  made  up  of  one  atom  of  S  and  four 
of  0,  united  with  a  molecule  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  H. 


No  current  is  supposed  to  be  flowing  through  the  liquid. 
For  convenience,  it  is  assumed  that  the  molecule  of  SO^  is 
not  decomposed  by  the  current;  actually,  it  probably  is,  but 
since  in  its  action  with  the  zinc  it  unites  with  It  as  a  whole, 
the  assumptitm  is  allowable. 

In  A,  Fig.  10:!7,  the  molecules  are  represented  as  decom- 
posed by  a  current,  and  each  individual  molecule  of  SO, 
and  atom  of  //  is  separate.  Xow,  the  molecule  of  SO,  at 
the  right  has  a  greater  affinity  fur,  or  tendency  to  combine 
with,  the  Kinc  than  it  has  to  combine  with  the  free  atoms  of 
Jf,  and  docs  so,  as  represented  at  r.  Fig.  1037,  and  the  re- 
maining molecules  of  SO^,  not  being  in  contact  with  the 
zinc,  unite  with  the  free  atnms  of  7/  all  the  way  across  the 
liquid,  imlil  at  the  copper  plate  there  are  no  free  molecules 
of  .^fJJcft  to  combine  with  the  last  atums  of // in  the  line; 
consequently,  the  free  atoms  of  //  appear  in  the  form  of 
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gas  at  the  copper  plate.  Of  course  the  newly  formed  mole- 
cules of  H^SO^  are  immediately  decomposed  and  reunited, 
which  process  continues  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the 
result  being  a  practically  continuous  formation  of  ZnSO^ 
at  the  anode  and  the  liberation  of  H  at  the  cathode  as  long 
as  any  current  flows  through  the  electrolyte.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  energy  required  to  decompose  ail  but 
one  molecule  in  any  line  of  molecules  across  the  electrolyte 
is  immediately  given  up  by  the  reunion  of  the  free  atoms. 
For  this  reason  the  distance  between  the  anode  and  the  cath- 
ode^ or  their  size^  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  electrolyte 
decomposed  by  a  given  force ^  nor  the  energy  required  to  per* 
form  the  decomposition. 


POLARIZATION   AND  DEPOLARIZATION. 

2594.  If  at  or  near  the  cathode  there  is  some  sub- 
stance,  such  that  the  free  hydrogen  left  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  electrolyte  may  unite  with  it,  the  energy  liberated 
by  such  formation  will  add  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell.  If 
this  free  hydrogen  cannot  unite  with  some  substance  at  the 
cathode,  it  collects  on  the  surface  in  bubbles  as  a  gas.  In 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  due  to 
decomposition  -of  the  electrolyte,  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
also  acts  disadvantageously,  as  it  forms  in  a  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  cathode,  which  enormously  increases  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  thus  diminishing  the  current 
which  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  can  send  through  any  given 
external  resistance.  The  formation  of  hydrogen  on  the 
surface  of  the  cathode  is  known  as  polarization,  and  its 
removal,  by  any  means,  mechanical  or  chemical,  is  called  de- 
polarization, the  agent  used  being  called  the  depolarizer. 

2595«  If  merely  mechanical  means  of  depolarization 
be  used,  the  result  is  to  prevent  the  increase  of  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell;  by  causing  the  liberated  hydrogen  to 
recombine  at  the  cathode,  by  chemical  means,  not  only  is 
the  internal  resistance  not  increased,  but  the  actual  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  cell  is  increased. 
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2596.  Various  mechanical  devices  for  depolarizing 
cells  have  been  used ;  the  cathode  has  been  arranged  to  be 
agitated  in  the  liquid,  or  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
liquid  at  intervals;  or  the  cathode,  and  in  some  instances 
both  electrodes,  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  disks, 
dipped  for  about  half  their  diameter  into  the  electrolyte. 
On  rotating  the  disks,  the  hydrogen  is  prevented  from  form- 
ing on  the  cathode  by  its  motion. 

The  power  for  performing  these  various  movements  has 
usually  been  derived  from  clockwork,  and  in  some  instances 
from  the  current  given  out  by  the  battery.  It  is  evident 
that  such  devices  are  commercially  of  little  value,  especially 
as  chemical  depolarizers  may  be  easily  used. 

2597.  The  depolarization  by  chemical  means  may  be 
accomplished  by  surrounding  the  negative  element  (cathode) 
with  a  solid  or  liquid  substance,  with  which  the  free  hydro- 
gen may  combine.  This  combination  usually  merely  dis- 
poses of  this  element,  and  prevents  the  bad  effects  of  a 
deposit  on  the  cathode.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
compound  formed  at  the  cathode  is  usually  water,  the  de- 
polarizer being  a  substance  rich  in  oxygen,  with  which  the 
hydrogen  combines.  This  water  has  the  effect  of  diluting 
the  electrolyte,  already  weakened  by  the  combination  with 
the  anode;  but,  by  properly  selecting  the  depolarizer  with 
reference  to  the  electrolyte,  the  chemical  combination  at 
the  cathode  may  be  such  that  it  will,  either  directly  or  by 
further  combination,  replace  the  part  of  the  electrolyte 
which  has  combined  with  the  anode,  thus  keeping  the  elec- 
trolyte of  the  same  composition  and  strength  throughout 
the  life  of  the  anode  or  of  the  depolarizer.  Instances  of 
both  these  c^lasscs  of  chemical  depolarization  will  be  noted 
in  the  description  of  the  various  cells. 

2598.  The  rate  at  which  any  depolarizer  will  depolarize 
depends  on  many  conditions;  and  no  depolarizer  will  keep 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  constant  for  all  currents,  for,  after  a 
certain  limiting  current  has  been  reached,  the  limit  depend- 
ing on  the  sizes  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cell,  the  formation 
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of  the  free  element  of  the  electrolyte  is  more  rapid  than  its 
absorption  by,  or  recombination  with,  the  depolarizer,  and 
the  surplus  will  collect  on  the  cathode. 

In  the  case  of  depolarizers  which,  by  the  formation  of 
water,  dilute  the  electrolyte,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  become  less 
with  continued  use  of  the  cell,  even  if  the  current  output  be 
small.  These  facts  should  be  remembered  in  dealing  with 
the  various  depolarizers. 

2599.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  give  a  high  E.  M.  F.,  the  metal  chosen  for  the 
anode  must  be  one  whose  salts  have  a  comparatively  high 
value  for  their  heat  of  formation.  Such  metals  are  potassium, 
sodium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium;  potassium 
salts  having  the  highest  heat  of  formation,  the  others,  in  the 
order  given,  having  lower. 

2600«  Having  a  high  heat  of  formation  means,  however, 
that  the  metal  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  elements  necessary 
to  form  its  salts  or  oxides;  this  being  the  case,  they  are 
liable  to  combine  with  such  elements  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity presents  Ttself,  taking  them  from  the  air,  from  water,  or 
from  salts  of  other  metals  which  have  a  lesser  affinity  for  the 
salt-forming  elements.  Consequently,  the  metals  in  the  list 
given  could  not  be  used  in  the  presence  of  acids  or  solution 
of  salts,  or  even  of  water,  without  decomposing  the  liquid 
and  rapidly  forming  salts  or  oxides,  the  whole  of  the  energy 
of  the  action  appearing  as  heat.  In  order,  then,  to  have  a 
practicable  cell,  the  metal  should  not  be  attacked  by  the  ex- 
citing liquid  except  as  the  exciting  liquid  is  decomposed  by 
the  passage  of  the  current.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
tensive adoption  of  zinc,  that  being  a  metal  whose  heat  of 
formation  is  comparatively  high,  at  the  same  time  not  high 
enough  to  cause  its  salts  and  oxides  to  be  formed  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity  unless  the  necessary  elements  are  pre- 
sented to  it  in  a  free  state,  as  they  are  in  a  voltaic  cell  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte. 

Besides,  zinc  is  actually  the  cheapest  of  the  metals,  ex- 
cepting iron,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  kinetic 
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chemical  energy  possessed,  is  cheaper  than  any  other  metal 
which  could  be  used. 

2601.  Batteries,  as  sources  of  electrical  energy,  are 
used  mainly  in  cases  where  a  current  is  required  very  inter- 
mittently, such  as  in  ringing  bells,  lighting  gas,  etc.,  or 
where  a  small  but  steady  current  is  required  for  long  periods 
of  time,  as  in  telegraphy  and  telephony,  or  for  laboratory 
and  testing  purposes.  Their  general  use  on  a  large  scale,  as 
sources  of  electrical  energy  for  lighting  or  power  purposes, 
is  prohibited,  at  least  at  present,  by  the  comparatively  great 
cost  of  the  material  consumed,  and  the  expense  of  installa- 
tion and  maintenance. 

For  example,  the  bichromate  battery  is  about  the  cheapest 
in  point  of  cost  of  materials  consumed,  and  in  this  the  ma- 
terials alone  would  cost  about  28  cents  per  horsepower  per 
hour  on  a  large  scale,  while  the  cost  of  electrical  energy, 
using  dynamos,  is  about  5  or  6  cents  per  horsepower  per 
hour,  ordinarily,  and  in  many  cases  is  much  less.  The  cost 
of  material  in  the  silver  chloride  battery  is  about  $135  per 
horsepower  per  hour. 

This  high  cost  of  the  power  does  not,  however,  prevent 
batteries  from  being  largely  used  for  the  purposes  outlined 
above,  and  their  practical  application  is  an  important  part 
of  electrical  engineering. 


CELLS. 


CI.ASSIFICATION. 

2602.  The    various   classes   of    voltaic   cells    may  be 
divided  as  follows: 

Cells  in  Which  There  Is  No  Depolarizer. — This  is  the 

simplest  form  uf  cell,  and,  on  acc^ount  of  polarization,  cells 
of  this  class,  commonly  called  open-circuit  cclls^  are  not  used 
for  other  than  intermittent  work. 

2603.  Cells  With  a  Depolarizing:  Electrolyte.— In 

this  class  of  cells  the  electrolyte  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
either  no  hydrogen  is  formed  or  the  liiiuid  contains  a  sub- 
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stance  with  which  the  hydrogen  unites.  As  this  action 
talces  place  mainly  at  the  cathode,  there  is  little  distinction, 
as  far  as  action  goes,  between  this  latter  type  and  cells  with 
a  liquid  depolarizer. 

2604.  Cells  Willi  a  Lriquld  Depolarizer. — In  this 
class  of  cells,  however,  the  cathode  is  surrounded  by  a  de- 
polarizing liquid,  which  is  prevented,  by  mechanical  means, 
from  mixing  with  the  electrolyte. 

The  means  usually  employed  are  either  to  separate  the 
two  liquids  by  a  porous  partition,  which  allows  of  their  elec- 
trical contact  without  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two,  if 
their  respective  specific  gravities  be  nearly  the  same ;  or,  if 
these  differ  considerably,  gravity  will  keep  the  two  liquids 
apart,  one  over  the  other  in  the  containing  vessel. 

2605.  Cells  Witli  a  Solid  Depolarizer.— This  class 
is  identical  in  action  with  the  class  preceding,  the  depolarizer, 
however,  being  a  solid  instead  of  a  liquid. 

If  the  solid  depolarizer  is  granular,  or  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  a  porous  partition 
between  the  cathode  surrounded  by  the  depolarizer  and  the 
electrolyte.  This  is  merely  to  keep  the  depolarizer  in  place, 
and  is  dispensed  with  if  the  depolarizer  is  formed  into 
a  paste  or  solid  body  upon  the  cathode.  In  fact,  the  depo- 
larizer may  itself  form  the  cathode,  if  it  be  a  solid  conduct- 
ing material,  the  office  of  the  cathode  being  primarily  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  electrolyte  and  the  exter- 
nal circuit. 

2606.  Cells  In  Wblcli  an  Elementary  Substance 
Is  Applied  to  the  Cathode,  Acting  as  a  Depolarizer. — 

This  substance  may  be  applied  mechanically  or  chemically. 
In  the  former  case,  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a  gas  or  liquid^ 
is  made  to  appear  at  the  cathode  by  pumping  or  forcing  it 
to  that  place  from  some  external  source  of  supply.  In  the 
chemical  method,  the  cathode  is  surrounded  by  solid  or 
liquid  substances,  which  by  their  action  on  each  other 
evolve  some  elementary  body  which  combines  with  the  free 
element  of  the  decomposed  electrolyte. 
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This  IS  distinct  from  the  action  of  cells  with  a  liquid  or  a 
solid  depolarizer,  as  the  production  of  the  elementary  de- 
polarizing body  substance  is  independent  of  the  electrical 
action  of  the  cell,  going  on  all  the  time^  whether  the  cell  is  in 
use  or  not^  variations  in  the  current  output  of  the  cell  having 
no  influence  on  its  production. 

Voltaic  cells  are  ordinarily  classed  as  ** single-fluid"  and 
**  two-fluid "  cells;  but  as  such  a  classiflcation  has  little 
reference  to  this  principle  of  operation,  it  will  not  be  used 
in  this  discussion.  The  number  of  different  kinds  of  cells 
that  have  been  made  is  very  large  indeed,  but  they  can  all 
be  subdivided  into  one  of  these  general  classes.  Only  a  few 
typical  cells  of  each  class  will  be  described. 


CELrLS   WITH   A  NON-DEPOLrARIZING 

ELrECTROLYTE, 

2607.  This  class  of  cells  includes  the  cells  of  the 
Volta  type,  which  consists  generally  of  an  electrolyte  of 
acid  or  saline  solution,  into  which  are  placed  two  or  more 
plates  of  metal,  one  of  which  (usually  of  zinc)  is  acted  on  by 
the  electrolyte. 

2608.  A  simple  form  of  this  cell  is  illustrated  in  Art. 
2238.  Its  materials  are  zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
copper,  which  give  an  E.  M.  F.  of  about  .9  volt. 

Many  modifications  of  the  form  of  this  type  of  cell  have 
been  suggested  and  used,  such  as  making  the  elements  in 
strips  and  rolling  them  around  each  other  in  a  helical  form, 
with  insulating  material  between,  etc. ;  but  all  are  open  to 
the  objection  of  rapid  polarization. 

2609*  In  place  of  copper  as  a  cathode  many  other 
elements  have  been  used,  notably  the  Smee  cell,  using 
platinum  or  platinized  silver,  and  cells  of  various  makes  in 
which  the  cathode  is  of  iron. 

In  cells  of  this  and  other  types,  impurities  in  the  zinc  set 
up  local  actions,  which  diminish  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  and 
cause  a  wasting  of  the  zinc.     These  local  actions  are  almost 
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wholly  prevented  by  amalgamating  the  zinc,  which  is  usually 
done. 

If  a  good  quality  of  drawn  or  rolled  zinc  is  used,  this  pre- 
caution is  hardly  necessary. 

201 0«  Not  long  after  the  first  use  of  the  zinc,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  copper  battery,  it  was  found  that  the  copper  or 
other  metallic  cathode  could  be  advantageously  replaced 
with  porous  carbon,  and  many  cells  were  so  constructed. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a  cell  is  about  1.35  volts  ordinarily. 
To  prevent  the  electrolyte  from  becoming  exhausted  too 
quickly,  there  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  cell  a  porous 
earthenware  pot  or  cup,  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  As 
the  dilute  acid  outside  the  porous  cup  becomes  weaker,  the 
stronger  acid  oozes  through  the  sides  of  the  porous  cup  and 
keeps  up  its  strength.  In  some  instances  the  carbon 
cathode  has  itself  formed  the  porous  cup.  An  objection  to 
the  use  of  porous  cups  in  this  type  of  cell  is  that  its  pores 
are  liable  to  become  clogged  by  deposits  of  zinc  sulphate 
from  the  solution. 

201  !•  Other  acid  electrolytes  have  been  used  in  this 
type  of  cell.  With  either  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids 
(diluted)  the  E.  M.  F.  is  not  sensibly  different  from  that 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  the  electrolyte. 

2012.  Of  the  saline  electrolytes,  the  best  exciting 
liquid  is  considered  to  be  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
(sal  ammoniac).  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  zinc,  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, and  carbon  cell  is  about  1.15  volts. 

201 3«  There  are  a  great  number  of  cells  of  this  type  in 
use  for  ringing  bells,  gas  lighting,  and  doing  other  intermit- 
tent work.  They  are  all  alike  in  principle,  but  their 
mechanical  construction  differs  somewhat.  In  the  La^w 
open-circuit  cell,  the  carbon  electrode  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  enclosing  a  smaller  hollow  cylinder,  each 
with  a  wide  slit  in  one  side.  These  cylinders  hang  vertically 
in  the  electrolyte,  and  the  zinc  hangs  in  the  space  formed  by 
the  slits  in  the  side,  being  suspended  from  the  cover  of  the 
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cell.     This  is  an  excellent  form  of  cell,  being  well  worked 
out  in  its  mechanical  details. 

2614.  In  the  Little  Giant  cell,  the  hollow  carbon 
cylinder  is  continuous,  except  for  a  hole  in  the  side  for  the 
circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  and  the  zinc,  in  the  form  of  a 
rod,  is  suspended  in  the  center  of  the  carbon  cylinder.  The 
top  of  the  cylinder  is  extended  to  form  the  cover  of  the  cell, 
and  the  zinc  is  insulated  from  it  by  a  porcelain  bushing. 

2615.  The  Hercules  cell  employs  a  corrugated  solid 
carbon  cylinder,  the  zinc  element  being  made  of  sheet  zinc 
bent  into  a  cylinder  surrounding  the  carbon. 

2616.  Many  other  forms  of  carbon  or  zinc  elements 
may  be  and  are  used.  The  particular  shape  of  the  carbon 
has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  cell,  care  and  good  design  in  the  construction  being 
more  important.  The  element  should  be  of  such  shape  as 
not  to  be  easily  broken  in  transit,  and,  being  usually  molded 
into  shape  under  pressure,  should  be  of  such  proportions 
that  it  is  cheap  to  make. 

2617.  In  all  the  cells  of  this  type  the  carbon  is  made 
as  porous  as  possible,  and  of  such  shape  that  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  liquid  is  very  large  compared  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc.  Thus,  the  average  area  of  the  internal 
circuit  of  the  cell  is  made  large,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  slight  depolarization,  occurring  with 
a  porous  carbon  of  larij^e  surface,  due  to  the  oxygen  which 
porous  carbon  al)sorl)s  from  th(*  air,  with  which  some  of  the 
evolved  hydroirt!!!  combines.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of 
cell  is,  therefore,  slij^htly  higher  than  those  which  employ 
a  non-oxidizable  inetallic^  cathode,  such  as  platinum.  This 
depolarizing  action  takes  place  slowly,  and,  therefore,  hy- 
drogen will  form  on  the  cathode  if  a  considerable  current  be 
taken  from  the  cell,  thus  increasing  the  internal  resistance. 
In  intermittent  work  this  is  not  objectionable,  as  the  hydro- 
gen is  soon  absorbed  when  tlie  external  circuit  is  opened. 
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2618*  Another  salt  which  has  been  much  used  in  solu- 
tion as  an  electrolyte  is  sodium  chloride  (common  salt). 
The  heat  of  formation  of  sodium  chloride  being  greater  than 
that  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  energy  required  to  decom- 
pose the  electrolyte  is  greater;  therefore,  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
cells  using  this  electrolyte  is  slightly  lower,  that  of  a  zinc, 
sodium  chloride,  and  carbon  cell  being  about  1.08  volts. 

However,  this  electrolyte  being  very  cheap  and  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  many  makers  of  batteries  have  employed 
it.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  sea-water  as  an  electro- 
lyte, by  placing  in  the  ocean  immense  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  or  carbon.  This  has  never  been  commercially  ac- 
complished, for  the  consumption  of  zinc  makes  the  cost  of 
the  electrical  energy  too  great  for  this  method  to  compete 
with  others  now  in  use. 

261 9«  Electrical  buoys  have  been  constructed,  in  which 
plates  of  carbon  or  copper  and  zinc  enter  or  leave  the  water 
as  the  buoy  is  rocked  by  the  waves,  thus  causing  a  light  to 
flash  or  a  bell  to  ring  intermittently. 

2690«  Various  other  salts  in  solution  have  been  used 
as  electrolytes,  such  as  ammonium  nitrate,  alum,  potassium 
sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  zinc  chloride,  potassium  hydrate 
(caustic  potash),  etc. 

The  E.  M.  F.'  of  cells  using  solutions  of  these  various 
salts  as  electrolytes  may  be  found  from  the  values  given  in 
Table  93. 

2621.  The  effect  of  substituting  various  metals  for  the 
zinc  in  this  type  of  cell  may  be  found  from  Table  92,  which 
gives  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
various  metals.  The  values  given  in  this  table  may  be 
taken  for  the  E.  M.  F.  of  cells  using  a  platinum  or  carbon 
cathode;  if  other  metals  which  appear  in  the  table  be  used 
as  the  cathode,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
them  must  be  subtracted  to  get  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell. 
(See  Art.  2590.)  With  other  electrolytes,  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  metals  for  zinc  reduces  the  E.  M.  F.  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  table. 
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TABLE    92. 

B.  M.  F.  OF  THB  FORMATION  OF  VARIOUS 

SULPHATES. 


Metal. 


Potassium 

Zinc 

Cadmium  . 

Lead 

Tin 

Iron 

Aluminum 
Copper  . . . 

Silver 

Platinum. . 


Formula  of 
Sulphate. 


K,SO, 

2.35 

ZnSO, 

1.35 

O/SO, 

1.05 

PbSO^ 

.90 

SnSO, 

.88 

FcSO, 

.83 

A/,{SO,), 

.70 

CuSO, 

.47 

^^M\ 

.30 

None 

.00 

E.  M.  F. 
Volts. 


TABLE   93. 

B.  M.  F.  OF  ZIXC  (PURE)  WITH  VARIOUS  ELECTROLYTES 


Electrolyte 
Acids. 


//a.. 


l.do 
1.40 

1.-13 


Electrolyte. 
Saline  Solutions. 

E.  M.  F. 
Volts. 

^'c7C/ 

1.08 

Z;iSO 

1.32 

.\7i  a. 

1.15 

A'aO// 

1  35 

KOJ/ 

1  38 

Ordinary  y/J>^ 

0. 90 

CELLS  WITH    V  l)i:i><)LAUIZI.\(i   ELECTROLYTE. 

2022.  'riu^  best  known  «(*lls  of  iliis  type  are  the  so- 
talh'«l  l>iclir(>iiialc  cclN.  'rb.<-^<'  consist,  ])r()adly,  of  a  zinc- 
c-:iri)on  (oiiplc.  with  an  .Icct  r"'\  i  r  (•"Tn])osr(l  of  a  solution  of 
some  add  or  oth'-i"  cxcit in.L;  h'<|rii<l,  nn'xc<.l  with  a  proportion 
of  the  biJiroinafi  ^di's  "f  sonu-  nict;il.  The  bichromate 
salts  arc   a   ])t'ruliar  ^rru-s  «.f  ^alts  formed  by  the -oxide  of 
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chromium  having  the  formula  Cr^O^,  which  is  an  unstable 
oxide,  appearing  only  in  combination  with  some  other  metal, 
such  as  potassium  or  sodium,  forming  the  bichromate  salts 
of  those  metals.  The  mixture  usually  employed  as  an  elec- 
trolyte is  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bichromate,  K^Crfi,, 
although  sodium  bichromate,  Na^Cr^O„  is  somewhat  supe- 
rior for  the  purpose,  which  is  to  act  as  a  depolarizer.  This 
office  the  bichromate  salts  perform  perfectly,  as  they 
have  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  as  is  seen  from  their 
formulas;  consequently,  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  decom-  ' 
position  of  the  electrolyte  is  consumed  as  fast  as  generated, 
forming  water  and  a  salt  known  as  chrome  alum,  which 
forms  in  crystals  of  a  purplish  color.  This  results  in  a  high 
E.  M.  F.  (usually  about  %  volts). 

2623.  The  chemical  actions  in  this  class  of  cells  are 
complicated;  one  result  is  the  formation  of  chromic  acid  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  in  the  electrolyte  on  the  K^Crfi^, 
which  will  slowly  attack  the  zinc  whenever  in  contact  with 
it,  whether  there  be  any  current  flowing  or  not.  This  leads 
to  the  device — which  is  almost  universally  adopted — of  lift- 
ing the  anode,  or  both  elements,  from  the  liquid  when  the 
cell  is  not  in  use.  Cells  which  are  in  continuous  use  are 
liable  to  have  their  internal  resistance 
increased  by  a  deposit  of  the  crystals  of 
chrome  alum  on  the  cathode,  these  crys- 
tals being  poor  conductors.  In  certain 
forms  of  cells  the  construction  is  such 
that  this  is  not  liable  to  occur. 


2024.     A  familiar  type  of  bichromate 
cell  is  the  Grenet   cc-ll,  shown  in  Fig. 
1038,  which  consists  <jf  .i  bottle-shaped 
glass  jar  with  a  hard  rubber  or  porcelain  m 
cover.     From  this  cuvor  two  flat  carbon  I' 
plates    C,    C  are   suspended,    parallel   to 
and  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  as         N?dw?^3BfJ»' "^ 
shown;  between  them  hangs  a  zinc  plate  ^~'^^^^0 

Z  supported  by  a  sliding  rod  A',  which 
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may  be  drawn  up  until  the  zinc  is  entirely  out  of  the  liquid; 
it  is  held  in  any  position  by  the  thumb-screw  T.  On  the  top 
of  the  brass  rod  is  a  binding-post  -5,,  the  other  terminal  of 
the  cell  being  the  binding-post  B^  which  is  connected  to  the 
two  carbon  plates. 

The  electrolyte  is  composed  of  3  parts  of  potasuum 
bichromate,  dissolved  in  18  parts  of  water,  to  which  is 
added  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a  cell  is  1.92  to  2  volts. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  variations  in  the  proportion  of 
bichromate  in  the  solution,  within  moderate  limits,  do  not 
vary  the  E.  iM.  F.  or  the  internal  resistance  very  much. 
Variations  in  temperature  vary  the  internal  resistance,  but 
not  the  E.  M.  F.,  the  internal  resistance  decreasing  as  the 
temperature  increases.  With  the  above  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  in  the  solution,  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  first  exhausted.  Theoretically,  for  an  equal  life  of 
both  substances  in  the  electrolyte,  the  correct  proportions 
should  be 


which  proportion  is  often  used.  In  fact,  however,  it  is»  more 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  depolarizer,  that 
is,  the  bic^hromatc,  so  the  first  given  proportion  will  really 
give  better  results. 

2625.  A  i^reat  variety  of  batteries  of  this  type  has 
been  made,  c-sixHMally  abroad,  where  they  are  called  Pog- 
Kendorrs  rrW;  ihcy  do  not  differ  in  principle  or  material 
from  the  (ireiiet  rvU,  but  in  niec^hanical  details  are  more 
suited  to  j^eneral  work.  They  are  usually  built  with  several 
cells,  tlu^  various  elements  bein^  eonnected  in  series  to  give 
an  v..  M.  1^"".  of  f)  to  10  or  more  volts.  All  the  elements  are 
simultaneously  raised  out  of  or  lowered  into  the  liquid  by 
a  lever  or  windlass  arrani^ement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1039, 
whieh  r('i)r('sents  a  l)attery  of  five  (^ells  all  alike.  The  ele- 
ments are  of  zine  and  carbon,  tlu-re  being  three  plates  of 
zine,  Z,  and  four  of  earbon,  C,  in  eaeh  cell.     The  plates  ar^ 
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ispended  from  a  wooden  cross-bar,  so  that  they  may  be 
bmultaneously  raised  or  lowered  by  winding  or  unwinding 


E  chains  //,  //'upon  the  rod  A',  which  is  turned  by  means 
f  the  crank  K. 

The  elements  may  thus  be  raised  from  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  jars  /  when  the  cells  are  not  in  use.  The 
^ements  of  each  cell  are  provided  with  two  binding-posts 
^  B,  one  of  which  is  connected  to  the  carbon  and  the  other 
I  the  zinc  plates.  The  various  cells  may  then  be  used 
Kparateiy,  or  connected  together  in  parallel  or  in  serien, 
9  desired. 

i  2626.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  bichromate  cells 
•  cautery  work  is  that  due  to  Chardin.  In  his  battery 
:  elements  are  normally  held  out  of  the  liquid  by  a 
by  pressing  a  foot  lever  they  may  be  gradually 
vered  into  the  liquid. 
L  When  just  the  ends  of  the  elements  are  in  the  liquid,  the 
Kraal  resistance  of  the  battery  is  considerable;  but  as 
B  elcmenis  arc  lowered,  this  resistance  decreases  largely. 
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By  varying  the  distance  which  the  pressure  on  the  foot 
lever  causes  the  elements  to  dip  into  the  liquid,  a  sensitive 
and  easily  managed  method  of  control  of  the  output  of  the 
battery  is  secured. 

2627.  Another  type  of  bichromate  cell  consists  of  a 
closed  vessel  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  per- 
forated partition.  In  one  part  the  zinc  and  carbon  elements 
are  located.  Enough  liquid  to  fill  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
vessel  is  introduced;  when  the  vessel  is  standing  on  one 
end,  all  the  liquid  is  below  the  partition  and  the  elements 
above,  and  in  order  to  render  the  cell  active,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  the  vessel  completely  over,  when  the 
liquid  flows  through  the  perforated  partition  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  zinc  and  carbon. 

2628.  Among  the  cells  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
this  class  is  a  type  of  cell  in  which  no  free  hydrogen  or 
other  gas  is  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte. 
Such  electrolytes,  which  might  more  properly  be  called 
non-polar i zing y  are  the  solutions  of  some  of  the  salts  of 
metals  having  more  than  one  valency.  The  salt  containing 
the  greater  amount  of  the  non-metallic  element  (the  iV salt) 
is  used  as  the  electrolyte;  on  being  decomposed,  a  salt  of 
the  metal  of  the  anode  is  formed  with  a  part  of  its  non- 
metallic  element,  and  the  remainder  is  recombined  to  form 
the  salt  having  the  lesser  proportion  of  the  non-metallic 
element  (the  oits  salt). 

2G29.  An  example  of  this  type  of  cell  is  the  Pabst 
cell,  in  which  wrought  iron  and  carbon  are  used  as  elements, 
and  a  solution  <»f  ferric  chloride  as  the  electrolyte.  The 
ferric  chloride  is  decomposed  into  ferrous  chloride  and  free 
chlorine;  the  latter  unites  with  the  iron  anode,  resulting  in 
an  \\.  M.  1^  of  .7S  volt. 

203(),     Similar  (X'lls  are  also  made,  using  a  solution  of 

ferrous  sul])hatc  as  an  electrolyte,  the  action  being  similar. 
Tlu-ri-  arc  oilier  salts,  with  solutions  of  which  zinc  will 
combine  without  hydrogen  being  released,  such  as  sulphite 
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of  potassium  or  of  sodium,  and  non-polarizing  cells  are 
constructed,  employing  solutions  of  these  salts  as  elec- 
trolytes. 

2631.  Most  single  fluid  cells  in  which  the  electrolyte 
is  depolarizing  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  zinc  is 
attacked  by  the  electrolyte  at  all  times,  whether  the  exter- 
nal circuit  be  closed  or  not ;  besides  this,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bichromate  cells,  the  materials  of  the  electrolyte  are 
usually  expensive,  and  not  readily  obtainable,  and  the  com- 
mercial use  of  such  cells  is  limited. 


CELLS   WITH   A   LIQUID   DEPOLARIZER. 

2632.  Nitric  acid,  being  rich  in  oxygen,  is  largely 
used  as  a  depolarizing  liquid  in  this  class  of  cells. 

Its  use  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  when  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  it  gives  off  a  gas,  nitric  oxide, 
which,  on  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  air,  becomes  nitro- 
gen peroxide,  NO^^  a  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  cor- 
rosive gas;  consequently,  the  best  of  ventilation  is  essential 
where  cells  with  this  depolarizer  are  used. 

2633*  The  principal  cells  using  this  depolarizer  are  the 
Grove  and  Bunsen  cells,  and  some  of  their  derivatives. 
In  the  Grove  cell  the  positive  element  is  zinc;  the  negative, 
platinum.  The  platinum  element  is  placed  inside  a  porous 
cup  and  surrounded  with  nitric  acid;  outside  the  porous  cup 
is  the  exciting  liquid,  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  Grove  cell  is  1.9  volts  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

2634.  The  Grove  cell  is  a  very  old  type,  and  has  been 
made  in  many  forms,  but  the  expense  of  using  the  platinum 
element  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bunsen  cell,  which 
substitutes  a  carbon  element  for  the  platinum.  With  com- 
mercial nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  about  1.33,  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  Bunsen  cell  is  1.89  volts  ordinarily;  if  pure  (fuming) 
nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.53,  be  used,  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
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increased  to  about  1.96  volts.     About  .35  volt  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  depolarizer. 

2636.  Variations  in  the  density  of  the  nitric  acid  thus 
affect  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  only  slightly,  until  the  sf>ecific 
gravity  of  the  solution  falls  to  about  1.23;  but  at  a  density 
below  this  the  acid  has  little  or  no  effect  as  a  depolarizer, 
although  the  liquid  still  contains  about  30f  of  nitric  acid. 

As  the  commercial  acid  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  cell, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  water  is  required  to  dilute  it  to  z 
point  where  it  can  not  be  used.  In  fact,  where  commercial 
acid  is  used,  only  about  13j^  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  pure 
acid  in  the  solution  can  be  utilized,  if  nitric  acid  alone  be 
the  depolarizer. 

The  water  formed  at  the  cathode  by  the  process  of  de- 
polarization, therefore,  is  disadvantageous  on  account  of  its 
dilution  of  the  depolarizer. 

Several  investigators  have  mixed  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
nitric,  in  various  proportions,  with  good  results.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  will  combine  with 
it  in  considerable  quantity ;  consequently,  the  water  formed 
at  the  cathode  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the 
nitric  acid  at  its  full  strength. 

2636.  Variations  in  the  density  of  the  exciting  liquid 
also  affect  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cells  to  some  extent,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  variation  in  the  density  of  the  depolarizer. 
The  density  ordinarily  used  is  about  1.09  sp.  gr.  (13j^  by 
weight  of  acid).  At  this  point  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  action  of 
the  exciting  liquid  on  the  zinc  is  about  1.53  volts. 

As  the  action  of  pure  water  alone  on  zinc  will  give  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  about  .9  volt,  variations  of  the  density  of  the 
exciting  liquid  from  VVv  (by  wciu;ht)  of  acid  down  to  pure 
water  will  reduce  the  E.  M.  F.  about  .G  volt.  Increasing 
the  density  of  the  liquid  to  about  1.23  gives  a  maximum 
E.  M.  F.  (of  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  only)  of  about 
1.0  volts;  any  further  increase  in  the  density  does  not  in- 
crease the  E.  M.  F.  aj)j)reciably.  To  obtain  the  E.  M.  P.  of 
the  cell,  to  the  above  figures  should  be  added  the  E.  M.  F. 
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due  to  the  action  of  the  depolarizer,  about  .35  volt,  as  stated 
above. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  maintain  sulphuric  acid  which 
has  free  access  to  the  air  at  a  density  much  above  about  1.10, 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  air  by  the 
acid,  and  acid  of  about  this  density  is  ordinarily  used. 

2637.  The  proportions  of  the  two  acids  in  the  cells  are 
about  3  of  exciting  liquid  to  1  of  depolarizer,  the  depolarizer 
being  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.33;  with  these  propor- 
tions the  cell  will  maintain  its  E.  M.  F.  (within  about  lOj^) 
for  several  days  on  a  closed  circuit. 

The  average  internal  resistance  (as  ordinarily  constructed) 
is  about  2  ohms. 

2638.  Many  modifications  of  the  Grove  and  Bunsen 
cells  have  been  made,  some  consisting  merely  in  changes  in 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts,  others  substituting 
various  depolarizers,  exciting  liquids,  or  elements. 

For  example,  a  carbon  cup  fitted  with  a  tight  cover  has 
been  used  as  cathode.  On  this  being  filled  with  nitric  acid, 
the  gas  given  off  by  the  acid  produces  a  pressure  inside  the 
cup,  which  forces  the  acid  out  through  the  pores  of  the  car- 
bon to  the  surface,  where  its  depolarizing  action  takes  place. 
This  suppresses  a  part  of  the  disagreeable  fumes  of  the  acid. 
To  accomplish  this  same  result,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cover 
the  cell  with  an  inverted  vessel  containing  scrap  tin,  which 
will  absorb  the  fumes.  A  layer  of  turpentine  floating  on  the 
acid  will  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  fumes  from  being  given 
off,  as  they  combine  with  the  turpentine. 

2639.  When  iron  or  steel  is  placed  in  strong  nitric  acid 
it  is  not  attacked,  although  this  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent;  but  when  the  acid  is  diluted  to  about  1.20  sp.  gr.,  or 
lower,  the  iron  is  strongly  attacked. 

Consequently,  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitric  acid  as  a 
depolarizer,  iron  (usually  cast  iron)  may  replace  the  carbon 
element  of  the  Bunsen  ceJl,  with  good  results,  the  E.  M.  F. 
being  about  1.7  volts.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  density  of  the  depolarizer  does  not  fall  too  low,  or  the 
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negative  element  will  be  consumed.  In  fact,  a  cell  of  this 
class  may  be  constructed  with  only  iron  and  nitric  acid  as 
elements,  in  the  following  order:  Iron  (anode),  dilute  nitric 
acid,  porous  cup,  strong  nitric  acid,  and  iron  (cathode). 

2640.  A  cell  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except  that  the 
negative  element  is  carbon  instead  of  iron,  known  as  the 
Ma^ctie  cell,  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.5  volts,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  off  a  much  less  quantity  of  nitrous  vapor 
than  the  Bunsen.  By  substituting  ordinary  water  for  the 
dilute  acid  in  the  Maeche  cell,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  reduced  to 
about  1.2  volts;  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  two  liquids  (nitric  acid  and  water),  they  soon  mix 
somewhat  through  the  walls  of  the  porous  cup. 

2641.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of  cell  is  really  gener- 
ated in  two  parts:  one  at  the  surface  of  the  anode,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  electrolyte  on  the  anode,  and  the  other  at 
or  near  the  cathode,  due  to  the  action  of  the  depolarizing 
liquid  on  the  hydrogen  evolved.  (See  Art.  2690.)  Vary- 
ing the  material  of  the  anode  or  the  electrolyte  will  then 
affect  that  part  of  the  E.  M.  F.  just  as  in  a  cell  of  the  class 
given  in  Art.  2602,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
is  reduced  or  increased  may  be  found  from  the  values  given 
in  Tables  \)'Z  and  03,  making  due  allowance  for  the  E.  M.  F. 
due  to  the  dei)olarizing  action.  The  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  varying  the  depolarizer  may  likewise  be  calculated  from 
the  values  given  in  Table  9-4. 

TABLE  94. 

DCPOLARIZINQ  KFFKCT  OF  VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES. 


Sul)stancc. 
Soliils. 


Jl//iC\{orc\in:xvy). 


PKO, 


!■:.  M.  F. 

Volls. 


Substance. 
Liquid. 


E.  M.  F. 
Volts. 


.».) 
oo 


SL 


llXi.  >j  (c  o  n  c  e  n- 
trated) 

II.,CrL\ 

CI  gas  dissolved  in 
water 


.35 

.47 

.64 
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2642.  The  foregoing  values  for  the  E.  M.  F.  in  Tables 
92,  93,  and  94  are  about  the  average  of  the  somewhat  vary- 
ing results  of  different  experimenters. 

The  values  also  vary  somewhat  with  different  tempera- 
tures and  degree^  of  concentration  of  the  liquids;  they  will 
be  seen  to  be  approximately  correct  if  compared  with  exist- 
ing cells. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  either  chromic  acid  or 
chlorine  water  (chlorine  gas  dissolved  in  water)  used  as  a 
depolarizer  would  give  a  higher  E.  M.  F.  than  nitric  acid; 
but  as  these  liquids  decompose  in  the  presence  of  air,  they 
can  not  be  commercially  used,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sodium 
or  potassium  as  anodes.     (See  Art.  2599.) 

2643.  Another  important  type  of  cell  of  this  class  is 
the  blcliroiiiate  cell,  which  differs  from  that  described  in 
Art.  2603,  in  that  the  bichromate  solution  is  not  mixed 
with  the  electrolyte,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  porous 
partition,  with  the  effect  that  the  zinc  is  not  seriously  attacked 
on  open  circuit.  As  to  the  E.  M.  F.,  chemical  action,  etc., 
this  type  is  not  sensibly  different  from  the  bichromate  cells 
described  in  Art.  2603. 

The  bichromate  solution  is  usually,  with  the  cathode, 
placed  in  the  outer  vessel,  the  zinc  and  exciting  liquid  being 
inside  the  porous  cup;  the  exciting  liquid  being  usually 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  to  about  1.10  sp.  gr., 
although  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  ammonium  chloride 
are  used. 

2644.  The  depolarizing  liquid  is  usually  of  the  com- 
position given  in  Art.  2624,  under  the  name  electropoion 
fluid.  A  bichromate  mixture  is  prepared  by  dealers  in 
battery  material,  as  follows  (all  parts  by  weight) :  Sulphuric 
acid,  2  parts,  is  mixed  with  water,  4  parts;  in  another  vessel, 
1  part  of  potassium  bichromate  is  dissolved  in  3  parts  of 

'  boiling  water,  and  while  hot  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  first 
prepared.  This  liquid,  when  cold  and  more  or  less  diluted^ 
is  suitable  for  use  in  most  bichromate  cells.  • 
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2645.  The  Fuller  bicliromale  cell,  one  form 
s  represented   in  Fig,  1040,  is  a  very  eKcellent  cell  of  this 

type,  being  economical  in 
operation.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  jar  containing  the  de- 
polarizer {elect  ropoi on  fluid 
diluted  about  one-half),  into 
which  is  hung  the  carbon 
cathode  C.  In  the  centerdf 
the  jar  is  placed  the  porous 
I  lip  P,  into  which  is  poured 
a  little  mercury,  and  the 
.;inc,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
.1  rod  or  wire  If",  with  a 
1  onical  lump  ^  cast  on  the 
.nd,  placed  in  position.  The 
mercury  serves  to  keep  tl 
•inc  well  amalgamated. 
The  exciting  liquid 
Pia.  ling.  either  very  dilute  sulphur 

acid,  or,  more  commonly,  pure  water.  The  E.  M.  F,  is  3.: 
volts,  and  the  internal  resistance  (of  the  type  shown  in  Fijt 
1039)  usually  about  1  ohm,  depending,  however,  on  thi 
thickness  and  character  of  the  porous  cup.  This  type  0 
cell  is  largely  used  for  telegraphic  purposes  in  England. 

2646.  Bichromate  cells  are  often  constructed  in  whid 
the  liquids  employed  have  such  a  difference  in  their  specifl 
gravities  that  they  may  be  placed  one  over  the  other  in  tit 
cell,  no  porous  partition  being  required  to  keep  them  f 

mixing. 

2647.  The  Partz  cell,  one  form  of  which  is  illustratol 
in  Fig.  1041,  is  an  example.  This  cell  is  a  bichromate  cd 
(see  Art.  2643),  which  uses  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorido^ 
or  of  magnesium  sulphate,  as  an  electrolyte,  surroundin 
the  zinc  ^,  and  a  bichromate  solution  as  a  depolarizer,  sui 
rounding  the  carbon  cathode  C.  The  depolarizer,  haviiq 
a  higher  specific  gravity  than  ibe  electrolyte,  remains  at  th* 
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bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the  two  liquids  are  kept  separate.  As 
the  depolarizer  is  weakened  by  use,  it  is  from  time  to  time 
strengthened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  crystals  in  the 
glass  tube  T,  which  is  sus- 
pended in  the  cell,  havinii 
a  small  opening  below  the 
normal  levu!  of  the  bichro- 
mate solution.  The  crys- 
tals used  are  what  the 
manufacturers  call  sulpho- 
chromic  salt,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  some 
bichromate  solution,  and 
when  dissolved  in  water 
gives  the  same  results  as 
the  electropoion  fluid  (Art. 
2644). 

With  the  cell  shown, 
which  employs  a  6-in.  X 
8-in,  jar,  the  internal  re- 
sistance is  about  1  ohm  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate, and  about  .5  ohm  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
the  E.  M.  F.  being  the  same,  1.9  to  2  volts,  in  either  case. 
This  cell  is  good  for  either  open  or  closed  circuit  work,  as 
the  depolarizatiun  is  very  complete;  at  the  same  time,  the 
local  action  on  open  circuit  is  almost  imperceptible. 

The  chrome  alum  solution  which  forms,  being  heavier 
than  the  bichromate  solution,  descends  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cell,  so  that  the  crystals  form  beneath  the  carbon  plate, 
which  is  slightly  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar;  conse- 
quently, the  formation  of  these  crystals  does  not  appre- 
ciably increase  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 


2648.  Another  form  of  gravity  bichromate,  km 
the  Kousmlne  cell,  has  its  liquids  arranged  in  the  i 
order   to   the   above.      The   electrolyte   is   sulphurii 
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diluted  to  about  1.15  sp.  gr.  or  less,  and  surrounds  the  zinc 
anode  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  The  depolarizer  is  a  very 
weak  solution  of  potassium  bichromate^  which  floats  on  the 
sulphuric  acid,  being  much  lighter,  and  surrounds  the 
carbon  cathodes  at  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  heavy  solution 
of  chrome  alum  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  in  the  Partz  cell. 
The  E.  M.  F.  and  actions  of  this  cell  are  the  same  as  in 
other  bichromate  cells,  but  its  life  is  not  long,  the  bichro- 
mate solution  being  soon  exhausted  by  use. 

2649.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in  cells  of  this  class, 
consisting  of  the  anode,  exciting  liquid,  porous  partition, 
depolarizing  liquid,  and  cathode,  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent styles  of  cells  may  be  constructed,  by  varying  any  of 
the  four  principal  constituents,  and  a  great  many  such 
variations  have  been  made  or  suggested. 

As  pointed  out  in  Arts.  2599  and  2600,  zinc  is  really 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  the  anode ;  consequently, 
substituting  other  metals  has  not  usually  benefited  the  cell, 
except  in  special  cases.  The  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F.  of  such 
substitution  may  be  readily  found  from  Table  92,  as  before. 

Great  varieties  of  solutions  have  been  used  as  electrolytes 
or  depolarizing  liquids;  some  with  good  results,  and  others 
without  apparent  reason,  except  to  make  a  new  cell. 

2650.  M.  D'Arsonval,  a  French  physicist,  has  made  a 
series  of  cells,  in  which,  by  the  action  of  the  two  liquids  upon 
each  other  at  their  junction  in  the  porous  cup,  an  insoluble 
but  conducting  body  is  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  porous 
cup,  which  prevents  the  gradual  mixing  of  the  liquids  that 
usually  takes  place.  For  example,  one  of  these  cells  is  made 
up  as  follows:  Zinc,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (caustic 
soda),  porous  cup,  ferric  chloride,  and  carbon.  The  E.  M.  F. 
of  this  cell  is  al)out  '2.7  volts;  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  on 
the  ferric  chloride  reduces  it  to  ferrous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  at  the  same  time  ferric  hydrate  (which  is  in- 
soluble, but  a  conductor)  is  formed  in  the  pores  of  the 
porous  cup. 
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2651.  Various  chloride  salts  have  been  used  as  depolar- 
izers in  cells  of  this  class,  the  action  being  usually  the 
reduction  of  the  chloride  to  one  containing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  metallic  element,  or  else  the  entire  reduction 
of  the  chloride,  depositing  the  metallic  element  on  the 
cathode;  in  either  case  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  on  the 
free  chlorine  forms  hydrochloric  acid. 

2652.  Many  of  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  salts  have  also 
been  used  as  depolarizing  liquids,  and  with  a  variety  of 
electrolytes,  generally  acid;  but  the  principal  type  of  this 
class  of  cell,  other  than  the  Bunsen  and  the  bichromate,  is 
the  type  which  employs  as  an  electrolyte  a  salt  of  the  metal 
of  the  anode,  and  as  a  depolarizer  a  salt  of  the  metal  of 
the  cathode.  The  depolarizer  is  usually  a  salt  formed  by 
the  same  acid  that  formed  the  electrolyte  salt;  that  is,  if  the 
electrolyte  be  a  sulphate,  the  depolarizer  is  also  a  sulphate, 
etc.  In  this  case  the  action  is  as  follows:  The  passage  of 
the  current  decomposes  both  liquids,  and  the  hydrogen 
from  the  decomposed  water  unites  with  the  non-metallic 
elements  of  the  decomposed  liquids,  forming  the  acid  from 
which  the  salt  was  formed,  the  metallic  element  of  the  de- 
polarizer being  deposited  on  the  cathode;  this  acid  attacks 
the  anode,  reforming  the  salt  of  which  the  electrolyte  is 
composed.  The  electrolyte,  therefore,  is  continually  added 
to,  while  the  depolarizer  is  continually  reduced. 

2653.  Neglecting  the  intermediate  reactions,  which 
generally  do  not  affect  the  E.  M.  F.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of  cell  is  due  to  the  energy  given  up 
by  the  formation  of  the  salt  of  which  the  electrolyte  is  com- 
posed, less  the  energy  required  to  decompose  the  salt  of 
which  the  depolarizer  is  composed.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  actual  energy  of  the  formation  of  the  various  salts,  the 
difference  between  the  energies  of  formation  of  the  same  salts 
of  any  tivo  metals  is  the  same^  whatever  the  particular  salt 
may  be;  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  for- 
mation of  zinc  sulphate  and  that  of  copper  sulphate  is  the 
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same  as  the  difference  between  the  heats  of  formation  of 
zinc  nitrate  and  copper  nitrate. 

2654.  It  naturally  follows,  that  with  given  metals  for 
the  anode  and  cathode,  the  E.  M.  F.  should  be  the  same, 
whatever  salt  of  the  two  metals  be  used  as  electrolyte  and 
depolarizer,  respectively.  This  is  borne  out  in  practice,  as 
experiments  have  shown  the  E.  M.  F.  under  these  circum- 
stances to  be  practically  the  same. 

In  order,  then,  to  obtain  a  high  E.  M.  F.,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  as  an  anode  a  metal  whose  salts  have  a  high  heat  of 
formation,  and  as  a  cathode  a  metal  whose  salts  have  a  low 
heat  of  formation,  just  as  in  the  other  classes  of  cells. 

For  commercial  use,  the  same  considerations  apply  as  to 
the  other  classes;  that  is,  the  materials  used  in  the  cell 
must  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  even  if  they  do  not 
result  in  the  highest  possible  E.  M.  F.  The  cells  which 
best  realize  this  condition  are  the  Daniell  cell  and  its 
derivatives. 

2655.  The  Daniell  cell  uses  for  the  anode,  zinc;  for 
the  electrolyte,  a  solution  of  (usually)  zinc  sulphate,  ^«5(?^; 
for  the  cathode,  copper;  and  for  the  depolarizer,  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  CuSO^.  Sometimes,  in  setting  up  the 
cell,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used  instead  of  the  zinc  sulphate, 
but  this  soon  f<M*nis  a  sc^lution  of  zinc  sulphate;  hence,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  the  zinc  sulphate  were  used  origi- 
nally. The  E.  ]M.  V.  of  the  Daniell  cell  is  given  several 
values  by  different  investii^ators,  ranging  from  1.059  to  1.079 
volts.  The  London  Post  Oflice  uses  this  cell  as  a  standard, 
and  calls  its  E.  M.  1^^.  l.OT  volts. 

The  original  form  of  the  Daniell  cell  consisted  of  a  glass 
jar,  into  which  tiie  zinc,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  was  placed. 
Inside  the  zinc  was  a  porous  cuj)  containing  the  cathode,  a 
strip  of  sheet  copper.  Tiie  porous  cup  was  filled  with  the 
CuSO^  solution  and  the  outer  jar  with  the  ZnSO^  solution. 

2G5G.  To  prevent  the  t^radual  weakening  of  the  depo- 
larizer, it  is  usual  to  put  a  (.considerable  amount  of  copper 
sulphate  crystals  (coniniunly  known  as  blue  vitriol)  into  the 
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porous  cup,  As  the  liquid  weakens,  the  crystals  are  grad- 
ually dissolved.  Several  modifications  of  the  form  of  the 
original  Danieil  cell  are  in  use,  many  of  them  designed  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  copper  sulphate  as  it  is  weakened. 

2657.  One  such  design,  known  as  the  globe  or  bal- 
loon cell,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1042,  where  ^is  the  zinc  anode, 
P  the  porous  cup,  in  which  is 
the  copper  cathode  C.  To  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  depolar- 
izer, a  glass  globe  G  is  filled 
with  crystals  of  copper  sulphate 
S  and  a  little  water,  in  which— 
the  copper  sulphate  gradually 
dissolves  ;  the  solution,  being 
heavier  than  the  water,  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the 
globe  and  replenishes  the  solu- 
tion in  the  porous  cup.  The 
neck  of  the  globe  extends  down 
into  the  porous  cup  below  the 
level  of  the  liquid,  so  that  thu 
water  may  be  retained  in  the 
globe.  The  globe  rests  on  a 
ring  of  some  soft  materia!  A',  *''"  '"^'^ 
making  a  comparatively  tight  joint  between  the  globe  and 
jar,  which  prevents  evaporation  to  a  considerable  extent. 
As  ordinarily  constructed,  the  globe  holds  about  two  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  crystals,  which  will  usually  last  about  six 
months.  A  cell  similar  to  the  above  is  used  extensively  for 
telegraph  purposes  ia  Russia. 

2658.  The  specific  gravity,  at  ordinary  temperature, 
'of  a  saturated  solution  of  ZnSO^  is  about  1.44,  while  that 

of  a  saturated  solution  of  CuSO^  is  about  1.20;  hence,  if 
saturated  solutions  of  these  salts  are  used,  the  zinc  sulphate 
solution  will  be  considerably  heavier  than  the  other;  it  has 
been  found,  however,  that  the  l>est  results  are  obtained  from 
;«  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  used  with  a  solution 
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of  zinc  sulphate  diluted  to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.10. 
The  considerable  difference  in  weight  between  the  two 
solutions  has  led  to  their  arrangement,  one  over  the  other, 
in  the  cell,  the  heavier  copper  sulphate  being  at  the  bottom. 

2659.  In  the  HuHney  and  the  Gettiin  cells  a  porous 
partition  is  used  to  separate  the  two  liquids,  in  the  form  of 
a  porous  cup,  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar.  This 
cup  holds  the  zinc  and  the  electrolyte;  beneath  it  is  the 
copper,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  sheet  copper,  which 
is  surrounded  by  crystals  of  copper  sulphate. 

2660.  Since  the  proportion  of  the  two  liquids  in  the 
jar  varies  from  time  to  time,  the  porous  partition  does  not 
always  mark  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  liquids,  and 
It  increases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell;  consequently, 
the  batteries  of  this  type  that  are  more  generally  used  are 
those  which  do  not  use  any  porous  partition  at  all,  depend- 
ing on  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
liquids  to  keep  them  apart. 

Such  cells  arc  called  gravity  cells,  or  gravity  Daniell 
cclls^  and  are  very  extensively  used  for  telegraph  and  fire- 
alarm  work  in  this  country. 

2661.  As  long  as  a  current  is  flowing  through  the  cell, 
the  cliemical  action  keeps  the  boundary-line  of  the  two 
liquids  sharply  defined;  but  when  the  current  ceases  to  flow 
the  solutions  gradually  intermix,  and  the  copper  sulphate^ 
coming  in  contac  t  with  the  zinc  anode,  sets  up  local  actions, 
whicli  cause  a  dei)osit  of  copper  on  the  zinc,  and  a  con- 
sumj)tion  of  the  zinc  itself.  To  prevent  this  action,  these 
cells  should  be  used  only  on  a  circuit  which  is  closed  practi- 
cally all  the  time,  which  is  the  case  with  telegraph  and  fire- 
alarm  lines. 

2662.  Practically  the  first  cell  of  this  type  to  be  used 
was  the  Callaud  cell,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1043.  In  this  cell 
the  zinc  /^  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  suspended  by  hooks 
from  the  edge  of  the  jar.  The  copper  C  is  a  flat  strip  bent 
into  a  circle,  which  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar.     Con- 
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K:tion  is  made  between  it  and  thi 
tineans  tif  a  wire  jr,  _^ 
rwhich  is  insulatcil 
Fvith  some  rubber 
Pw>nipound  where  it 
■.passes  through  the 
Eltquids.  The  posi- 
Ition  of  the  two 
■'liquids  is  shown  in 

the  illustration,  the 

zinc      sulphate 

{ZnSO,)    being    at 

the    top,  as   stated. 

This  form  of  cell  has 

been  modified  quite 

largely,  it  being 
■  now  the  practice  to 
i^se  large  cast  zincs 


instead  of  the  cylin- 
der of  sheet  zinc 
used  in  the  Callaud 
form,  which  allows 
of  a  longer  life  for 
each  cell. 

2663.  The  form 

of  gravity  Daniell 
cell  most  used  in 
this  country  is  the 
familiar  crovi-foot 
cell,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1044,  where  Z 
is  the  zinc,  from  the 
:-liape  of  which  the 
'  rl!  gets  its  name; 
'  is  the  copper, 
which  is  connected 
to  the    external 


4  ^ 
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circuit  by  the  wire  IV^  which  is  insulated  where  it  passes 
through  the  liquid.  When  the  cell  is  set  up  the  copper 
cathode  is  surrounded  with  copper  sulphate  crystals.  The 
standard  form  of  this  cell  is  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Jar,  6  inches  diameter,  8  inches  high.  Copper,  made 
from  three  pieces  of  thin  sheet  copper  2  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  long  riveted  together  in  the  middle;  the  outside 
pieces  are  then  spread  out,  making  the  copper  of  a  six- 
pointed  star  shape.  To  the  middle  strip  is  riveted  a  piece 
of  No.  16  insulated  copper  wire.     (See  Fig.  1044.) 

The  zinc  is  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
weighs  3  lb.  About  2  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  crystals 
are  required  to  charge  the  cell. 

2664.  The  usual  practice  in  charging  is  to  set  up  the 
elements  in  the  cell,  put  in  the  copper  sulphate,  and  fill  up 
with  clean  water  until  the  zinc  is  covered ;  the  cell  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  24  hours.  By  the  action  of  the 
zinc  on  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  zinc  sulphate  is  soon 
formed  around  the  zinc,  and  the  cell  is  ready  for  use. 

If  desired  for  immediate  use,  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
may  be  prepared  and  poured  into  the  jar  with  the  copper 
sulphate  solution ;  in  this  case  the  zinc  should  not  be  placed 
in  position  until  the  two  liquids  have  separated,  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  becoming  nearly 
colorless,  while  the  lower  part  is  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

2665.  The  average  internal  resistance  of  a  crowfoot 
cell  of  this  size  is  about  3  ohms,  and  its  E.  M.  F.  is  the  same 
as  the  other  forms  of  Daniell  cell,  1.07  volts. 

2666.  The  maintenance  of  this  type  of  cell  is  simple, 
it  only  bein^  necessary  to  renew  the  supply  of  copper  sul- 
phate crystals  when  the  solution  becomes  weak,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  blue-colored  liquid  below  the  top 
of  the  copper  cathode;  besides  this,  the  density  of  the  zinc 
suli)hate  solution  should  be  occasionally  measured  with  a 
hydrometer,  and  if  too  dense  (above  about  1.15  sp.  gr.)  a 
part  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by  water. 
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266T>  With  the  crowfoot  form  of  zinc  there  is  consid- 
erable waste,  due  to  the  size  of  the  "stub"  which  is  left 
when  the  zinc  has  been  consumed  so  that  it  can  not  be  nscd. 
Several  forms  of  zincs  have 
been  designed  to  prevent  this 
waste  as  far  as  possible. 

266S.     One  form,  used  by  , 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Fire   De-  / 
partment,  is  cast   into   a   ring  I 
with  upwardly  projecting  lugs, 
which     have     shoulders    upon 
them,  by  which  the  zinc  is  sup- 
ported by  the  edge  of  the  bat-  Mc  iu*s. 
tery  jar.     This  form  of  zinc  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  lOiS.     The 
ring  itself  being  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
cell,  it  can  be  almost  entirely  consumed. 

2669.  Fig.  1040  illustrates  another  similar  form,  known 
as  ih^ pitinacU  zinc,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  on  a 
vertical  rod  of  insulating 
material,  which  is  fast- 
ened at  the  lower  end  to 
the    copper.      This    rod 

projects  up  through  the 

iquids    and    enters    the 
cavity   in  the  center   of 
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Z  being  the  zinc,  C  the  copper,  and  /"the  pod  of  insulating 
material  which  supports  the  zinc  by  means  of  the  supporting 
piece  B. 

2670*     Another  form  of  zinc  in  which  there  is  no  waste 
whatever  is  the  D'Infreville  wasteless  zinc,  illustrated  in 


Fig.  1048.  This  zinc  is  cast  with  a  conical  lug  C  on  the  top, 
and  a  corresponding  cavity  in  the  under  side  of  the  zinc 
(see  Fig.  1049).  When  the  zinc  is 
nearly  consumed,  it  is  removed  from 
the  support  B,  and  the  lug  C  inserted 
in  the  cavity  of  a  new  zinc,  which  is 
I  then  put  in  place  in  the  support  B. 
'  The  old  zinc  is  then  underneath,  and 
Tiir'  is    entirely    consumed.      Fig.    1049 

billows  a  cross-section  of  tliis  form  of  zinc,  showing  a  new 
zinc  A,  a  partly  consumed  zinc  B,  and  the  stub  of  a  third  C. 
The  support  B  (Fig.  104S)  also  serves  as  a  connector,  the 
end  of  the  connecting  wire  bting  sprung  in  between  the  two 
brass  strips  lif  which  the  connector  is  made,  as  shown  at  W. 

2fi71.  The  Daniell  cell,  in  various  forms,  has  been  used 
as  a  standard  cell  in  laborLitory  work  and  for  testing  pur- 
poses. It  is  well  adapted  to  such  work,  if  too  great  a  degree 
of  accur;u-y  is  not  required,  as  the  li.  M.  F.  is  practically 
unaffected  by  moderate  changes  in  temperature  or  in  the  den- 
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sity  of  either  solution  used,  or  by  the  length  of  time  the  cell 
is  in  operation.  For  ordinary  work  the  E.  M.  F.  of  such  a 
standard  cell  may  be  taken  at  the  value  given;  that  is,  l.(f7 
volts.     (See  Art.  2655.) 


CELLS   WITH   A   SOLID    DEPOLrARIZER. 

2672.  The  depolarizers  which  are  used  in  this  class  of 
cell  are  generally  substances  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  oxygen,  with  which  the  free  hydrogen  unites,  forming 
water;  the  balance  of  the  depolarizer  is  sometimes  dissolved 
in  this  water,  but  more  often  remains  at  the  cathode  in  a 
solid  form,  the  water  merely  serving  to  dilute  the  electro- 
lyte. In  the  first  case  the  solution  formed  usually  acts  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  electrolyte.     (See  Art.  2597.) 

2673.  Some  few  of  the  non-metallic  elements  which 
exist  in  the  solid  state  will  imite  directly  with  hydrogen,  and 
might  be  used  as  depolarizing  cathodes;  such  a  substance  is 
the  metalloid  fe/lurium.  Such  elements  are  rare  and  are 
not  used  in  commercial  forms  of  cells. 

2674*  Among  the  most  widely  used  depolarizers  are 
the  oxides  of  manganese,  copper,  and  lead,  and  the  chlorides 
of  some  of  the  metals. 

The  several  sulphates  of  mercury  also  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

2675»  The  Leclanclie  cell  is  a  well-known  and  widely 
used  cell  of  this  type.  Its  positive  element  (negative  elec- 
trode) is  zinc,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  rod ;  the  electrolyte 
is  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  NIIjCl  (sal 
ammoniac),  and  the  negative  element  is  carbon,  surrounded 
by  manganic  oxide,  MnO^  (black  oxide,  or  peroxide,  of 
manganese),  which  is  the  depolarizer.  This  being  in  the 
form  of  a  coarse  powder,  it  is  usually  contained  in  a  porous 
cup,  which  allows  free  access  of  the  electrolyte  to  the 
depolarizer  and  negative  element. 

Fragments  of  crushed  coke  (or  carbon  in  other  forms)  are 
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often  mixed  with  the  manganic  oxide  to  decrease  the  resist- 
ance of  the  contents  of  the  porous  cup. 

Fig.  1050  shows  the  usual 
form  of  this  type  of  cell. 
The  porous  cup  P  contains 
the  manganic  oxide  and  the 
carbon  electrode,  which  pro 
jects  from  the  top  of  the 
cup,  and  to  which  a  binding- 
post  B  is  attached. 

The  glass  jar  is  circular, 
with  a  contracted  top,  in 
which  a  slight  recess  is 
formed  to  contain  the  zinc 
Z  The  top  of  the  zinc  is 
provided  with  a  binding- 
screw  B^,  which  serves  as 
I  the  negative  terminal  of 
^  the  cell,  B  being  the  posi- 
tive 

Fio.  lOGO.  '^'^^    top    of    the   jar  is 

coated  with  paraffin  to  prevent  the  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac 
"  creeping  "  over  the  top  of  the  jar  as  the  liquid  evaporates. 


2676.     The  c 

ing  dimensions: 

Jar, 


illustrated  in  Fig.  1050  is  of  the  follow- 


4J-  in.  diameter,  6    in.  high. 
Zinc,  f  in.  diameter,  Gj-  in.  high. 

Porous  cup,  3    in.  diameter,  SJ-  in.  high. 
Carbon,  0  in.  X  1  J  in.  X  VV  '"-.  about. 

The  weight  of  the  zinc  rod  is  about  3  ounces,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  below  the  Icvd  of  the  liquid.  There  are 
about  10  ounces  of  peroxide  in  the  porous  cup,  and  it  re- 
quires nearly  G  ounces  of  animoniiiin  chloride  to  make  suf- 
ficient solution  for  this  size  of  ct-ll. 

For  each  ounce  of  zinc  ci>nsumed  in  the  cell,  2  ounces  of 
manganic  oxide  and  2  ounces  of  ammonium  chloride  must 
also  be  consumed;  so,  from  the  amount  of  these  materials 
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contained  in  the  cell,  it  follows  that  there  is  enough  peroxide 
in  the  porous  cup  to  last  while  four  zincs  are  being  con- 
sumed, while  the  ammonium  chloride  will  not  last  longer 
than  1^  zincs.  As  the  zincs  are  usually  replaced  when  eaten 
away  to  about  i  in.  or  -^  in.  diameter,  the  solution  need  not 
be  replaced  until  two  zincs  have  been  consumed,  and  the 
contents  of  the  porous  cup  will  last  as  long  as  five  or  six 
zincs.  The  consumption  of  zinc  in  the  Leclanche  cell  is 
about  23  ampere-hours  per  ounce  of  zinc,  and  as  about  If 
ounces  of  each  zinc  rod  may  be  consumed,  the  life  of  each 
zinc  is  then  about  40  ampere-hours.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this 
type  of  cell  is  about  1.48  volts,  and  its  internal  resistance 
about  4  ohms. 

2677*  It  is  usual  to  seal  the  carbon  and  depolarizer  into 
the  porous  cup  by  some  compound,  such  as  sealing-wax, 
leaving  small  tubes  or  holes,  by  which  whatever  gas  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  depolarizer  may  escape.  This  sealing  neces- 
sitates the  entire  renewal  of  the  porous  cup,  with  contents, 
when  the  depolarizer  is  exhausted ;  to  obviate  this  expense, 
some  makers  use  a  carbon  porous  cup  and  place  the  zinc  in- 
side, at  the  center,  the  space  between  the  zinc  and  carbon 
being  filled  with  peroxide. 

2678*  A  form  of  Leclanche  cell,  made  by  the  Law 
Battery  Co.,  also  replaces  the  clay  porous  cup  by  one  made 
of  carbon,  but  in  this  case  the  zinc  is  outside  the  carbon,  as 
in  the  regular  form.  The  carbon  cup  is  made  with  a  screw 
cover,  also  of  carbon,  which  renders  the  replacing  of  the  de- 
polarizer a  simple  matter.  This  construction  reduces  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  cell,  but  increases  the  first  cost. 

2679*  Another  widely  used  form  of  Leclanche  cell  is 
the  Gonda  Leclanche,  which  uses  no  porous  cup  whatever; 
the  manganic  oxide  is  mixed  with  granulated  carbon  and 
some  gummy  substance,  and  compressed  into  cakes  imder 
great  pressure.  These  cakes  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
carbon  plate,  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  depolarizer 
in  the  regular  form. 


IMS 
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Fig.  1051  shows  the  construction  of  the  elements  of  such 
a  cell.  The  two  cakes  of  depolarizer  (called  gondas)  G,  G 
^_^  are   clamped   one    on    each    side   of  the 

Sf  |H|  carbon  plate  C  by  the  soft  rubber  bands 

R,  R,  which  also  serve  to  hold  the  zinc 
rod  Z  in  place.  The  zinc  lies  in  a 
groove  in  a  block  of  wood  or  clay  W, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  zinc  away 
from  the  gondas.  .This  block  is  some- 
times done  away  with  by  supporting 
both  zinc  and  carbon  from  a  plate  of 
insulating  material,  which  also  acts  as  a 
cover  to  the  jar.  In  still  other  forms, 
the  depolarizer  is  molded  into  a  cylin- 
der, in  the  center  of  which  the  zinc  is 
supported. 

A    second     zinc     electrode      is     some- 
times used   in   this   latter  form,  consist- 
Fio.  1051.  ing  of  a  cylinder  of  sheet  zinc  encircling 

the  cylindrical  gonda,  a  common  terminal  being  connected 
to  both  zincs. 

The  liquids  and  action  of  the  gonda  form  are  the  same  as 
in  the  regular  Leclanche  cell. 

2680.  Commercial  sal  ammoniac  often  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  impurities,  in  the  shape  of  other  salt^. 
which  materially  reduce  the  life  of  the  electrolyte;  not  suf- 
ficiently, however,  to  warrant  the  cost  of  using  the  chemi- 
cally pure  salt,  as  prepared  by  chemists. 

2fi8t.  Ammonium  chloride  has  been  found  to  be  the 
only  salt  which  works  well  with  manganic  ".vide  as  a  de- 
polarizer, so  the  many  otlu-r  forms  of  cell  that  have  been 
constructed,  using  this  dei>olarizer,  differ  materially  from 
the  Leclanche  type  only  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  parts. 

2«82.  The  principal  ih.unical  actions  in  this  type  of 
cell  arc  the  formatinn  of  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined  with  the' man- 


I  ganese.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  more  complicated 
I  reactions  which  occur,  but  which  do  not  affect  the  E.  M.  F. 
[  of  the  cell  materially. 


2683.     Another  solid  depolarizer  which  is  used  in  im- 
portant commercial  cells  is  cupnc  oxide,  CuO.     The  La- 
L  laode  and  Chaperon  cell  uses  an   iron  or  cupper  nega- 
I  live  element  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  cupric  oxide.     The 
I  positive  element  is  zinc,  the  electrolyte  a  solution  of /o/aj- 
r  tium  hydrate  (caustic  potash).     On  closing  the  external  cir- 
I  cuit,  the  potassium  hydrate  solution  attacks  the  zinc,  form- 
I  ing  acompound  oxide-oE  potassium  and  zinc,  known  as/otas- 
sium  silicate,  and  liberating  hydrogen,  which  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  cupric  oxide,  forming  water,  and  depositing 
metallic  copper  on  the  cathode. 

If  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  exposed  to 
Lthe  air,  it  will  gradually  form  potassium  carbonate:  to  pre- 
■■Tcnt  this  action,  cells  of  this 
■  type  are  either  entirely  en 
■.closed  or  the  surface  of  the 
lliquid  is  covered  with  a  thin 
llayer  of  heavy  oil. 

Fig.  1052  shows  one  form  of 

iLalande     and      Chaperon 

•.■pell,  in  which  the  iron  vessel 

\y   forms    the     negative    ele 

laments,   the   positive    termuial 

jeiiig    a    lug   A     cast    on    the 

deof  the  vessel.     The  c/i/'rii 

Hide  .5  is  in  a  layer  at  the  bol 

iomof  the  vessel.     The  zinc  /5 

i  suspended   from   a   rod  K, 

prbtch  passes  through  a  rubber 

li^ttopper   6",  terminating   in  a 

binding-post  F.     The  rubber 

stopper   is    provided    with    a 

valve  /{,   which   allows   such 

KCases  as  are  evolved  to  escape. 

L 
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Several  other  forms,  of  greater  or  less  capacity,  are  man- 
ufactured. The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of  cell  is  about  .7 
volt,  and  its  internal  resistance  is  usually  low. 

26S4.  The  Edlson-Lalande  cell  is  a  modification  of 
the  Lalande-Chaperon.  The  cupric  oxide  is  molded  under 
pressure  into  plates  of  the  requisite  size,  being  first  mixed 
with  niagnesic  chloride,  which,  when  the  molded  plates  are 
heated,  serves  to  bind  the  mass  together.  These  plates  are 
held  in  copper  frames,  which  enclose  the  edges  of  the  plates. 
The  positive  element  in  this  cell  is  zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  as  in  the  Lalande-Chaperon 
cell.  Two  plates  of  zinc  are  used  in  most  of  the  forms  of 
this  cell,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cupric  oxide  plate. 

A  form  of  this  cell  is  shown  in  Fig,  1053,  which  repre- 
sents a  150-ampere-hour  cell.  The  cupric  oxide  plate  Cis 
suspended  in  a  cop- 
per frame  F,  F  be- 
tween the  two  zinc 
plates  Z,  Z^, which  are 
hung  from  each  side 
of  a  lug  on  the  por- 
celain cover  of  the 
jar.  The  sides  of  the 
copper  frame  of  the 
oxide  plate  are  car*' 
ricd  up  through  the: 
\     I  IB  ''  Mil  lil'if  cover  supporting  the^ 

ll'i^Hll,  "  SB' nil  plate,  and  form  ter-. 

NlllHlHl  '         'jl  iflU  minalsi?,d,e>therof' 

which  may  be  used 
as  the  positive  ter-' 
'  minal  of  the  cell. 
The  copper  frame  is 
protected  from  the 
''"^-  "^'  action   of    the  liquid 

where  it  passes  up  through  by  tubes  of  insulating  material 
T,  T.  A  binding-post  B„  on  the  bolt  which  supports  the 
two  zinc  plates,  serves  aa  the  negative  terminal. 
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A  heavy  paraffin  oil  is  used  in  this  cell  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  solution ;  the  oil  layer  is  represented 
in  Fig.  1053. 

The  cell  shown  is  5^-  in.  X  8 J  in.,  outside  dimensions,  and 
will  give  a  current  of  3  amperes  at  a  potential  of  about  .7 
volt  for  50  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  100  watt- 
hours,  with  one  ** charge"  of  zinc,  caustic  potash,  and  oxide. 

The  internal  resistance  of  the  above  cell  is  about  .07  ohm; 
the  weight  of  the  oxide  plate  is  about  J  pound.  This  type 
of  cell  is  made  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  a  15  ampere- 
hour  cell  for  telephone  and  similar  work,  to  900  ampere- 
hour  cells  for  running  lamps,  small  motors,  etc. 

2685*  There  are  several  oxides  of  lead  which  have 
been  used  as  depolarizers  in  single  liquid  cells:  plumbic  ox- 
ide, PbO^  known  as  Itttiarg^e,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowish powder;  peroxide  of  lead,  PbO^^  and  a  combination 
of  the  oxide  and  the  peroxide,  Pbfi^^  known  as  minium, 
or  red  lead,  which  is  a  brilliant  red  powder. 

2686*  As  seen  from  its  formula,  the  peroxide  contains 
the  most  oxygen,  and  is  rather  the  best  depolarizer;  for 
example,  in  the  zinc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbon  cell, 
surrounding  the  carbon  with  lead  peroxide  increases  the 
E.  M.  F.  to  2.2  volts;  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on 
the  peroxide,  however,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  lead 
sulphate,  which  is  insoluble,  and  increases  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell  somewhat. 

Lead  peroxide  is  extensively  used  in  accumulators  (storage- 
batteries)  as  a  depolarizer. 

2687.  It  is  also  used  in  a  cell  (made  in  Europe)  which 
is  interesting  from  its  use  of  identical  electrodes;  that  is, 
both  anode  and  cathode  are  of  carbon,  arranged  as  follows: 
The  cathode  is  a  cylindrical  rod  of  carbon  surrounded  with 
lead  peroxide,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  canvas  bag.  The 
anode  is  a  perforated  carbon  cylinder,  made  to  slip  over  the 
cathode  and  its  surrounding  canvas.  The  whole  is  then  put 
in  a  glass  jar  and  surrounded  by  fragments  of  crushed  coke ; 
the  jar  is  then  half  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
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chloride.  The  lead  peroxide  is  reduced  to  lead  by  the  action 
of  the  hydrogen ;  the  oxygen  (due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  water)  combines  with  the  carbon  anode.  This  process 
goes  on  slowly,  so  that  if  much  current  be  drawn  from  the 
cell  it  will  polarize  by  the  formation  of  the  oxygen  on  the 
surface  of  the  anode. 

If  used  for  furnishing  feeble  currents,  this  cell  will  last  a 
long  time;  its  E.  M.  F.  is  about  .6  or  ,7  volt. 

2688.  All  cells  using  the  above-mentioned  solid  depo- 
larizers may  be  regenerated  by  passing  a  current  from 
some  other  source  through  them  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  their  own  current;  the  effect  of  such  a  current  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  various  substances  formed  by  the 
original  action  of  the  cell  and  their  recomposition  into  the 
original  substances  of  which  the  cell  was  composed.  If  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  cells  is  such  that  these  sub- 
stances return  to  their  original  position  in  the  cell,  they  will 
again  act  as  a  voltaic  couple  from  which  a  current  may  be 
obtained. 

2689«  This  constitutes  a  storag^e,  or  secondary 
battery,  or  accumulator. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  cell  is  nothing  but  a  primary 
voltaic  cell,  which,  when  exhausted,  may  be  restored  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  a  current  from  an  external  source; 
there  is  no  real  storage  of  electricity,  so  the  name  storage- 
battery  is  hardly  correct;  the  last  name,  accumulator,  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  action  of  such  a  cell. 

Accumulators  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  later. 

2690.  The  principal  chlorides  used  as  depolarizing 
agents  are  the  chlorides  of  mercury  and  of  silver. 

If  the  carbon  of  a  zinc,  ammonium  chloride,  and  carbon 
cell  be  placed  in  a  porous  cup  and  surrounded  with  a  paste 
of  mercurous  chloride,  the  chemical  action  is  as  follows: 
The  ammonium  chloride  attacks  the  zinc,  forming  zinc 
chloride,  and  freeinir  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  which  attack 
the  mercurous  chloride  and  reform  ammonium  chloride, 
leaving  free  mercury  at  the  negative  pole. 
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The  ammonium  chloride  solution  is  thus  kept  up  at  its 
full  strength  until  the  mercurous  chloride  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  the  hydrogen  is  recombined  as  fast  as  formed. 
Such  a  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  o£  1.45  volts,  which  is  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  depolarizer  lasts,  if  excessive  currents 
are  not  used. 

2691  •  The  chloride  of  silver  is  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Cells  employing  this  depolarizer  use  as  a  negative 
element  a  silver  wire  or  plate  coated  with  silver  chloride. 
The  positive  element  is  usually  zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  a 
dilute  solution  of  one  of  the  chloride  salts. 

With  ammonium  chloride,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  1.03  volts; 
with  zinc  chloride,  1.02  volts,  and  with  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt),  0.97  volt. 

Silver  chloride  cells  are  quite  extensively  used  in  medical 
and  testing  work,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  their 
E.  M.  F.  As  in  this  work  only  very  feeble  currents  are 
required,  this  type  of  cell  is  usually  made  small  and  of 
compact  form,  especially  as  the  use  of  the  silver  element 
would  make  a  large  cell  very  expensive.  The  chemical 
action  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  mercurous  chlo- 
ride cell  just  described;  that  is,  the  chlorine  part  of  the 
electrolyte  is  continually  replaced  from  the  depolarizer. 

2692.  The  various  sulphates  of  mercury  which  are 
used  as  depolarizers  are  the  mercuric  sulphate,  the  mer- 
curous sulphate,  and  a  sulphate  containing  a  still  higher 
percentage  of  mercury,  known  as  tiirbith  (or  turpeth)  niin- 
eral.  Either  sulphate  may  be  used  in  the  zinc,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  carbon  cell  without  materially  affecting 
the  E.  M.  F.,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  1.3  to 
1.5  volts. 

These  sulphates,  being  slightly  soluble,  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  paste,  made  with  water  or  the 
exciting  liquid.  In  ordinary  work  the  mercury  sulphates 
are  not  extensively  used,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  these  salts,  but  because  of  their  poisonous  qualities. 
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Still,   these   sulphates   are   excellent  depolarizers,  and  are 
used  in  standard  cells. 

2693.  The  Lratimer-Clark  cell,  in  which  the  electro- 
lyte is  a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate,  formed  with  a  solution 
of  zinc  sulphate,  and  the  elements  are  zinc  and  pure  mer- 
cury, is  largely  used  as  a  standard  in  laboratory  work,  its 
E.  M.  F.  being  extremely  constant,  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken  in  its  construction.  With  chemically  pure  zinc 
and  mercury,  and  a  very  carefully  prepared  electrolyte,  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  a  standard  Clark  cell  at  IS""  C.  is  1.434  volts. 
This  E.  M.  F.  varies  very  slightly  with  the  temperature,  the 
temperature  coefficient  being  ,077^  per  degree  Centigrade, 
so  that  the  E.  M.  F.  at  any  temperature  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  formula: 

Let  /  =  temperature    in    degrees   Centigrade    at    which 
measurement  is  made; 
£  =  electromotive  force  of  cell ; 

then,  £  =  1.434  [1  -.00077  (/  -  16)]  volts.  (472.) 

Thus,  for  example,  formula  472  gives  1.4507  volts  for 
this  cell  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  water,  0°  C,  and 
1.4155  volts  at  32°  C. 

The  greatest  accuracy  is  demanded  in  the  construction  of 
this  cell  and  in  the  determination  of  its  temperature  coef- 
ficient, because  the  cell  is  used  as  a  standard  in  the  measure- 
ment of  unknown  electromotive  forces. 

These  cells  are  used  as  standards  of  E.  M.  F.  only.  They 
do  not  supply  anything  but  very  minute  currents;  so  they 
arc  made  of  conveniently  small  size,  and  the  most  approved 
forms  have  a  carbon  or  graphite  resistance  of  about  10,000 
ohms  connected  permanently  in  series  with  the  cell,  to  pre- 
vent its  accidental  short-circuiting  and  consequent  failure. 
These  cells  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  constancy, 
but  the  clement  of  temperature  which  enters  in  makes 
them  somewhat  diirunilt  to  use  with  great  precision,  as 
thermometers  are,  as  a  rule,  inexact,  their  measurements 
depending  largely  on  their  physical  condition. 
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2604.  By  substituting  oxide  of  mercury  for  the  sul- 
phate, and  using  a  weak  (10^)  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  as 
the  electrolyte,  the  temperature  coefficient  is,  it  is  claimed, 
only  .01^  per  degree  C.  This  is  the  Gouy  standard  cell, 
which  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.39  volts  at  12°  C. 


2695.  A  cell  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Edward  Wes- 
ton, which,  it  is  claimed,  has  no  temperature  coefficient 
whatever  within  reasonable  limits.  This  cell  uses  for  the 
positive  element  the  metal  cadmium  in  the  form  of  an 
amalgam,  and  for  the  negative,  sulphate  of  mercury  mixed 
with  pure  mercury.  The  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  some 
cadmium  salt,  preferably  the  sulphate.  The  E.  M.  F.  of 
this  form  of  cell  is  1.019  volts,  nearly.  The  mechanical 
construction  of  this  cell  makes  it  well  suited  for  general  use 
as  a  standard  cell,  it  being  entirely  sealed  into  and  enclosed 
by  a  solid  casing.' 

The  cell  itself  is  similar  to  one  of  the  usual  forms  of 
standard  cells,  consisting  of  two  short  glass  tubes,  open  at 
the  end,  and  connected  together  i 
near  the  top  by  a  short  tube,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  1054,  in 
which  7",  T  are  the  two  tubes 
connected  together  by  the  short 
tube  S. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  tubes 
are  the  elements  P  and  A*",  to 
which  connection  is  made  b> 
means  of  the  wires  W,  1 1' which 
are  sealed  into  the  glass.  These 
wires  are  led  to  binding-post*; 
conveniently  mounted  on  the 
case.  The  space  above  thecle 
ments  is  filled  with  the  electro 
lyte,  and  the  top  of  the  tul^s 
fitted  with  corks  i\  (\  which  irt 
preferably  with  some  resinous  ^ 
being  in  a  semi-liquid  condition. 


urid.      The   i-lements, 
ich  kept  in  place  by  a 
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piece  of  cloth  /%  with  a  perforated  cork  M  laid  over  it 
When  this  is  forced  down  the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the 
element,  the  cloth  keeps  the  element  in  place,  and  the  cork 
holds  the  cloth,  the  perforations  allowing  free  access  of  the 
liquid  to  the  elements. 

This  is  the  general  form  in  which  most  standard  cells  are 
made,  although  the  various  makers  usually  introduce  slight 
changes  in  the  mechanical  construction. 

2696.  The  Bailie  and  Fcry  cell  is  also  used  as  a 
standard  cell.  Its  action  is  similar  to  those  just  described, 
the  depolarizer  being  lead  chloride,  deposited  in  crystalline 
form  on  a  lead  cathode.  The  positive  element  is  amalga- 
mated zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  cell  is  .5  volt,  and  its  temperature  co- 
efficient is  low,  being  about  .02^  per  degree  C. 


CELLS  IN  WHICH  AN  ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCE 
IS  APPLIED  TO  THE  CATHODE  AS  A 

DEPOLARIZER. 

2697.  This  class  of  cells  is  not  large,  and  has  no 
extended  commercial  application,  at  least  in  this  country. 
The  principal  elements  used  for  depolarizers  are  those  com- 
prised in  that  group  known  as  luilogcns;  that  is,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine.  All  these  elements  will  com- 
bine with  hydrogen  directly,  forming  acids;  of  these  the 
formation  which  liberates  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  is 
that  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  (//(T/,  hydrochloric  acid); 
this  element  (chlorine),  therefore,  is  most  used  in  this  class 
of  cells,  as  it  results  in  a  high  E.  M.  F.  Chlorine  being 
normally  in  the  form  of  gas,  it  is  sometimes  generated  by 
chemical  action  in  suitable  apparatus  outside  the  cell,  and 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  cell  or  battery  of  cells  near  the 
cathodes,  acting  as  a  depolarizer  and  forming  hydrochloric 
acid. 

In  other  cases,  the  materials  whose  chemical  reactions 
produce  chlorine  are  brought  together  at  the  cathode,  and 
the  chloride  produced  acts  as  in  the  previous  method. 
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As  a  rule,  some  or  all  of  the  other  products  of  the  chemi- 
cal actions  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  produced,  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  supply  of  chemicals;  in  any  case,  as  stated 
in  Art.  26O69  the  supply  of  depolarizing  element  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  output  of  the  cell,  and  must  be  regulated  by 
hand.  On  the  whole,  cells  of  this  class  would  be  expensive 
to  construct  and  maintain,  and  capable  only  of  limited  and 
special  application. 

2698.  Strictly  speaking,  cells  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  class  given  in  Art.  2602,  whose  carbon 
cathode  is  made  of  large  surface  and  very  porous,  should  be 
included  in  this  class  (see  Art.  2617);  but  their  depolari- 
zation is^very  incomplete,  and  is  rather  accidental  than  a 
pronounced  feature  of  the  design;  hence,  they  are  placed 
in  the  former  class. 

DRY  BATTERIES. 

2699.  This  name  is  applied  to  cells,  usually  belonging 
to  the  class  mentione<l  in  Art.  2605,  in  which  the  electro- 
lyte is  carried  in  the  pores  of*  some  absorbent  material,  or 
combined  with  some  gelatinous  substance,  so  that  the  cell 
may  be  placed  in  any  position  without  spilling  the  liquid. 

2700.  These  cells  are  usually  made  in  small  sizes,  with 
zinc  and  carbon  elements,  the  zinc  usually  forming  the  out- 
side of  the  cell,  being  made  into  a  sort  of  cylindrical  can,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  the  carbon,  surrounded  by  its  depo- 
larizing compound.  The  space  between  them  is  filled  with 
some  absorbent  material,  such  as  **  mineral  wool,"  asbestos, 
sawdust,  blotting-paper,  etc.,  and  the  whole  is  then  soaked 
in  the  exciting  liquid;  or  the  exciting  liquid  is  mixed  with  a 
hot  solution  of  some  gelatinous  body,  such  as  isinglass  or 
**  Irish  moss,"  which  mixture  is  poured  into  the  cell;  on 
cooling,  it  forms  a  soft  jelly.  The  first  method  of  prepara- 
tion is  most  used. 

2701.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  liquid  can  come  in  contact  with  the  zinc  at  one 
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time,  so  the  current  output  must  be  small;  in  fact,  they  arc 
not  adapted  for  anything  but  intermittent  work.  It  is 
quite  necessary,  however,  that  they  have  a  depolarizer,  as 
otherwise  they  must  be  made  open  to  allow  the  hydrogen  to 
pass  off,  which  would  also  allow  the  small  amount  of  water 
they  contain  to  evaporate;  to  prevent  this  latter  action, 
these  cells  are  sealed  with  some  resinous  compound. 

2702«  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  absorbent  material, 
the  actual  amount  of  liquid  in  these  cells  is  comparatively 
small;  consequently,  they  are  soon  exhausted,  'f  he  sealing, 
being  seldom  perfect,  often  allows  the  water  to  evaporate, 
in  which  case  the  cell  ceases  to  act;  a  cell  of  this  description 
may  often  be  made  to  work  when  apparently  exhausted  by 
drilling  a  small  hole  in  the  seal  and  injecting  a  little  water. 

2703.  The  materials  used  in  dry  batteries  are  usually 
kept  secret  by  their  manufacturers;  they  all,  however, 
answer  to  the  above  description  as  to  construction,  and  the 
best  types  employ  the  same  materials  as  the  Leclanche  bat- 
tery; that  IS,  a  zinc  anode,  ammonium  chloride  electrolyte, 
manganic  oxide  depolarizer,  and  carbon  cathode. 

In  spite  of  its  defects,  this  form  of  cell  is  extremely  con- 
venient on  account  of  its  portability,  and  in  many  cases  can 
be  profitably  used. 

2704.  Silver  chloride  cells  (see  Art.  2691)  are  made 
in  a  sealed  form,  and  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  dry  bat- 
tery; the  materials  of  the  battery  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule 
of  semi-flexible  material,  which  allows  of  the  necessary  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  the  apparatus.  In  this  form  these 
cells  are  very  convenient  for  testing  and  similar  purposes. 


THK  APPI.ICATIOX    OF    PRIMARY    BATTERIES. 

27()5.     Althoiii^h  tlie  cost  of   electricity  generated  by 

clieniical  action  is  u^rcalcr  tliaii  lliat  jj^cncrated  by  dynamo- 
clcctric  machinery,  there  arc  many  cases  in  which,  from 
lack  of  motive  ])owcr,  or  from  the  small  amount  of  current 
required,  primary  batteries  may   be  successfully  used.     In 
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such  cases,  the  cost  of  materials  consumed  in  producing  the 
electrical  energy  is  entirely  offset  by  the  little  attention 
required  and  the  constancy  of  the  source  of  supply;  and  in 
many  cases  where  current  is  used  intermittently,  the  cost  of 
the  current  from  a  battery  in  which  the  materials  are  con- 
sumed only  as  the  current  is  used  would  actually  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  power  for  driving  an  equivalent  dynamo 
all  the  time. 

2706.  The  most  important  applications  of  primary  bat- 
teries are  to  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  fire-alarm 
systems,  where  a  constant  but  small  current  is  required 
more  or  less  continuously,  although  in  large  central  offices, 
where  the  necessary  current  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy,  dynamos  are  replacing  the  batteries  to 
some  extent,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  space.  For  this 
(telegraph,  telephone,  and  fire-alarm)  work,  gravity  batteries 
of  the  Daniell  type  are  more  commonly  used,  as  they  possess 
the  advantages  of  long  life  and  little  attention. 

2707.  For  telephone  work,  the  currents  used  are  very 
minute  indeed,  and  almost  any  good  cell  in  which  there  is 
no  local  action  and  in  which  the  depolarization  is  complete 
(at  least  for  small  currents)  will  give  good  results.  The 
E.  M.  F.  required  is  1.5  to  2  volts;  consequently,  in  some 
cases  single  cells  which  give  about  this  E.  M.  F.  may  be 
employed. 

2708.  In  fire-alarm  work  a  steady  current  of  (usually) 
.04  ampere  is  used,  the  potential  varying  with  the  length  of 
the  circuit.  Gravity  Daniell  cells  are  used  largely  in  this 
work,  the  zincs  being  made  large  and  heavy  to  insure  long 
life  and,  consequently,  little  attention. 

2709.  Several  systems  of  block  signalini^  on  lines  of 
railroads  also  employ  electrical  devices  of  such  a  character 
that  gravity  Daniell  cells  are  well  suited  for  furnishing  the 
current  for  their  operation,  and  are  quite  extensively  used 
for  such  purposes. 
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27 10.  There  are  a  great  number  of  devices  which 
require  the  application  of  a  current  intermittently;  some, 
such  as  electric  bells  and  other  signals,  electric  gas-lighting 
apparatus  and  the  like,  are  used  infrequently  and  irregu 
larly,  and  the  amount  of  electricity  required  is  small,  so  that 
almost  any  voltaic  cell  will  do,  depolarizing  or  not,  provided 
there  is  no  local  action  to  cause  waste  when  not  in  use; 
therefore,  cells  with  liquid  depolarizers  (see  Art.  2604)  are 
not  well  adapted  to  this  work,  as  in  the  long  periods  in  which 
these  cells  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish  current  the  two 
liquids  will  mix  and  usually  cause  local  action. 

271 1.  The  cells  most  used  for  this  work  are  the  various 
zinc-carbon  batteries,  both  of  the  class  described  in  Art. 
2602,  with  non-depolarizing  electrolytes,  and  of  the  class 
described  in  Art.  2605,  with  solid  depolarizers;  of  the  lat- 
ter, some  form  of  Leclanche  cell  usually  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. In  hotels  and  large  buildings  where  the  bell  or  signal 
service  is  practically  continuous,  depolarizing  cells  are  re- 
quired, such  as  large  Leclanche  cells,  bichromates  (with 
separate  fluids),  if  of  good  modern  construction,  Edison- 
Lalande,  and  the  like. 

2712.  Electric  currents  are  much  used  in  physicians' 
and  surgeons'  offices;  currents  of  a  few  milliamperes  in 
strength,  but  of  from  75  to  100  volts  E.  M.  F.,  are  applied 
for  curative  purposes,  while  currents  of  10  to  20  amperes  in 
strength  are  used  for  heating  cautery  loops  in  surgical 
operations,  requiring  an  E.  M.  F.  of  from  4  to  8  volts. 
Miniature  incandescent  lamps,  usually  operated  from  the 
battery  which  furnishes  current  for  the  cautery,  are  also 
used  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  body. 

2713.  The  lirst  appliance  obviously  requires  a   large 

number  of  cells  of  a  small  size;  for  occasional  use,  and 
where  first  cost  is  not  such  an  object  as  compactness,  a 
battery  of  small  silver  chloride  cells  is  very  convenient, 
while  for  more  frequent  use*,  requiring  larger  cells,  some 
cheaper  form  of  depolarizing  c^'ll  is  used. 

Obviously,  if  the  cells  selected  have  a  high  E.  M.  F.  (say  2 
volts),  a  less  number  will  be  required  than  if  the  cells  are  of 
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a  low  E.  M.  P. ;  however,  as  in  some  instances  the  regula- 
tion of  the  current  is  obtained  by  switching  in  or  out  some 
of  the  cells,  this  regulation  will  be  more  uniform  and 
gradual  if  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  is  low. 

271 4.  For  furnishing  the  larger  currents  for  cautery 
work,  large  cells  should  be  selected,  those  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  a  minimum  internal  resistance  being 
best.  As  the  use  of  porous  cups  in  a  cell  increases  the  in- 
ternal resistance  largely,  cells  which  employ  them  are  not 
well  suited  for  this  work. 

Bichromate  cells  are  very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as 
their  internal  resistance  is  low  and  the  E.  M.  F.  high  and 
steady.  It  is  usually  convenient  to  use  the  form  of  bi- 
chromate cell  in  which  the  elements  are  raised  from  the 
liquid  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use,  as  the  purpose  for  which 
the  current  is  used  involves  personal  and  immediate  atten- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

27 15.  The  most  extensive  application  of  cells  of  the 
Bunsen  type  is  to  electroplating  and  similar  work,  and  cells 
of  large  size  are  made  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Such  work  being  usually  carried  on  in  establishments  es- 
pecially fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  the  various  unpleasant 
features  of  the  Bunsen  cell,  which  make  them  objectionable 
for  many  purposes,  may  be  readily  provided  for,  and  their 
high  and  constant  E.  M.  F.  utilized. 

2716.  The  minor  applications  of  primary  batteries  are 
almost  innumerable.  A  study  of  the  requirements  of  such 
cases  will  usually  determine  the  best  type  of  cell  to  use,  but 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  mechanical  construction 
of  the  cells  selected,  as  on  this  point  often  depends  their  life 
and  suitability  for  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

The  binding-posts  should  be  firmly  and  substantially  fixed 
to  the  elements,  and  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
possible  contact  with  the  electrolyte,  as  the  resulting  action 
will  so  corrode  the  joint  between  the  two  as  to  destroy  the 
contact,  besides  possibly  eating  away  the  connecting  wires 
and  breaking  the  circuit. 
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Of  the  material  of  the  positive  element,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble should  be  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  as  when  that  is 
consumed  the  balance  must  be  thrown  away,  and  this  may 
represent  a  considerable  loss. 

Altogether,  the  cell  should  be  substantial  and  compact, 
not  liable  to  local  action,  and  arranged  so  that  its  parts  may 
be  readily  renewed  with  the  least  possible  waste. 

2717.  In  general,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
consumption  of  material  in  a  primary  cell  (assuming  no 
local  action)  is  proportional  to  the  output  in  ampere-hours; 
the  energy  output  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  ma- 
terials consumed,  but  on  the  E.  M.  F,  of  the  cell  and  its 
internal  resistance,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
higher  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  and  the  lower  its  internal 
resistance,  the  greater  its  output  for  a  given  cost  of 
materials. 

2718.  As  stated,  the  most  economical  metal  to  use  for 
the  positive  cleincnt  is  zinc,  and  the  amount  of  zinc  con- 
sumed in  a  cell  may  be  readily  determined  from  the  output 
in  ampere-hours  and  the  chemical  equivalent  of  zinc  (again 
assuming  no  local  action);  but  to  find  the  total  cost  of  the 
energy,  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  depolarizer 
consumed,  if  any,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  renewing  the  ma- 
terials and  caring  for  the  cells. 

2719.  The  substances  resulting  from  the  chemical  ac- 
tions which  take  place  often  have  a  market  value;  usually, 
however,  the  expense  of  collecting  or  preparing  such  sub- 
stances for  sale  will  he  greater  than  the  price  they  will 
bring,  so  that  in  ordinary  cases  this  should  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

2720.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  not 

available  to  send  a  current  through  the  external  circuit, 
but  that  a  part  is  ex[)en(led  in  overcoming  the  internal  re- 
sistance. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  is  very  great,  this 
drop  is  of  little  importance;  while  if  the  external  resistance 
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is  very  small,  the  internal  resistance  practically  determines 
the  amount  of  current  flowing. 

2721.  The  various  methods  of  connecting  up  the  cells 
of  a  battery,  in  parallel,  series,  or  parallel  series,  are  given 
in  Art.  2250. 

If  several  cells,  all  of  the  same  size  and  kind,  are  con- 
nected in  series,  their  total  internal  resistance  will  equal 
the  resistance  of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  ofcells^  and 
their  total  E.  M.  F.  will  equal  the  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  cells ;  if  they  are  all  connected  in 
parallel,  their  total  resistance  will  be  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  one  cell  divided  by  the  number  of  cells^  while  their  total 
E.  M.  F.  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  cell.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  the  external  resistance  is  very  small,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  cells  in  series  will  not  increase  the  cur- 
rent in  the  external  circuit  appreciably,  as  the  resistance 
increases  nearly  as  fast  as  the  E.  M.  F. ;  while  if  the  exter- 
nal resistance  is  great,  increasing  the  number  of  cells  in 
parallel  will  not  appreciably  increase  the  current  flowing,  as 
the  total  resistance  is  not  much  altered,  while  the  E.  M.  F. 
remains  the  same. 

2722.  For  a  given  external  resistance  and  a  battery  of 
a  given  number  of  cells,  the  maximum  current  will  flow 
when  the  cells  are  so  grouped  that  their  internal  resistance 
just  equals  the  external;  so  that,  in  installing  a  battery,  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  and  of  the  cells  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  cells   grouped   accordingly.     This  may  be 

E 
proved,  numerically,  as  follows:  ^  =  -5.     Let ;// cells  be  in 

K. 

series  in  /  rows,  or  a  total  of  ;;/  X  /  cells.      Let  E  be  the 

electromotive  force  and  R  the  internal  resistance  of  each 

cell,   and   r  the  resistance  of  the  outside  circuit.     Substi- 

m  E 

tuting   in   above   formula,    C  =  7 75 ^^r— —  {a\.     Then, 

^  '  {m  R-^  I)  +  r^  ^  ' 

C  is  greatest  when  — y — [-  r  is  smallest ;  that  is,  when  ;;/  and 

m 
I  are  chosen  such  that  -y-  A',  the  total  internal  resistance. 
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equals  or  approximates  to  r.  Let  us  assume  nix  1^  12, 
£  =  2,  r  =  3,  ^  =  2.  Substituting  in  formula  (^),  and  taking 
the  following  values  of  /, 

,      ,       ^  12  X  2  24  ^ 

'=!•     ^=  (1^3^27+3  =  24  +  3  =  -'^"^P^^^ 

Total  internal  resistance  =  — =  24  ohms. 

f      A       /^  0X2  12  ^  ^ 

Total  internal  resistance  =6X2-r-2  =  6  ohms. 

for  4x2.  8  ,   . 

^"^-     ^"ax2)  +  3  =  2Hr3==^'^^"'P^'^'' 

Total  internal  resistance  =  4x2-^3  =  2J  ohms. 

^=4-     <^  =  (I  X  2)  +  3  =  lIT3  =  ^- ^  ^"P^"^"- 
Total  internal  resistance  =  3x2-t-4=1^  ohms. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  largest  current  is  obtained  when 
the  internal  resistance  approaches  nearest  to  the  value  of 
the  external. 

Ordinarily,  in  telephone,  telegraph,  and  fire-alarm  work 
the  external  resistance  is  high,  while  for  ringing  bells,  gas- 
lighting,  and  similar  work  the  resistance  is  low;  batteries 
for  these  purposes  should  be  grouped  accordingly. 

2723.  The  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  can  not  be 
measured  in  the  same  \vay  as  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of 
wire,  that  is,  l)y  sending  a  measured  current  through  it 
from  some  external  source,  measuring  the  drop  in  volts  and 
calculating  tlie  result  from  Ohm's  law;  for  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
the  cell  itself  would  either  add  to  or  subtract  from  (depend- 
ing on  the  polarity  of  the  current)  the  drop  due  to  the  cur- 
rent, and,  hence,  the  calculated  results  would  be  at  fault. 

2724.  A  simple  way  to  measure  this  internal  resistance 
is  to  cause  the  cell  itself  in  furnish  a  current  through  some 
known  resistance.     Then,  by  measuring  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the 
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terminals  of  the  cell  with  a  voltmeter,  when  the  current  is 
flowing  and  on  open-circuiting  the  cell,  the  difference 
between  the  two  readings  will  show  the  drop  in  volts  due  to 
the  flowing  of  this  current  against  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  cell. 

For  example,  if  a  cell  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.5  volts  on 
open  circuit,  and  on  being  connected  to  an  external  resist- 
ance of  2  ohms  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  terminals  drop  to  1.25 
volts,  the  drop  in  the  cell  is  obviously  .25  volt.     The  cur- 

E      1  25 
rent  is  C  =  -77  =  -^  =  .625  ampere;  therefore,  the  internal 

E        25 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  ^  =  -tt  =  -^— —  =  .  4  ohm. 

C       .  625 


ACCUMULATORS. 

2725.  A  storage-battery,  or,  preferably,  an  accumu- 
lator, is  an  apparatus  consisting  of  certain  materials  so 
arranged  that  when  they  have  undergone  chemical  action, 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of  electricity,  the  combina- 
tion has  acquired  the  properties  of  a  voltaic  cell,  and  is  en- 
abled to  discharge  into  a  closed  circuit  a  current  of  electricity 
approximately  the  same  as  the  original  charging  current. 

Many  forms  of  primary  batteries  may,  when  exhausted, 
be  more  or  less  regenerated  by  passing  through  them  a  cur- 
rent, from  some  external  source,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  current  they  themselves  produce.  It  is  customary,  how- 
ever, to  consider  as  accumulators  only  those  cells  whose 
original  construction  is  similar  to  an  exhausted  battery; 
that  is,  they  can  not  be  used  as  sources  of  electricity  until 
they  have  been  charged  by  passing  a  current  through  them. 

2726.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  use  of 
the  terms  positive  and  negative  in  speaking  of  the  plates  of 
a  secondary  cell;  for  in  charging  the  cell  the  current  is  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  which  flows  when  the  cell  is 
acting  as  a  voltaic  cell  and  discharging.  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  speak  of  the  plate  at  which  the  current  enters 
the  cell  (while  charging)  as  the  positive  plate.     In  fact, 
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whether  charging  or  discharging,  his  plate  is  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  other,  which  justifies  the  above  use  of  the 
terra,  although  with  respect  to  the  chemical  actions  in  the 
cell  the  positive  and  the  negative  plates  are  reversed  in  the 
two  operations. 

2727.  Accumulators  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes :  (1)  lead  accumulators,  and  (2)  bimetallic 
accumulators.  The  larger  proportion  of  cells  now  in  use 
are  of  the  first  class. 

2728*  Lread  Accumulators. — The  original  lead  ac- 
cumulators, as  made  by  Plants,  consist  of  two  plates  of  lead, 
usually  rolled  together  in  a  spiral,  and  separated  by  strips 
of  rubber  or  other  suitable  insulating  material;  these  are 
placed  in  dilute  (about  10^)  sulphuric  acid.  On  sending  a 
current  from  some  external  source  through  this  cell,  the 
water  becomes  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with 
the  positive  plate,  forming  lead  oxide  or  peroxide,  while  the 
hydrogen  collects  at  the  negative  plate. 

On  disconnecting  the  source  of  the  applied  current,  and 
completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell,  the  water  again 
is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  col- 
lected at  the  negative  plate,  and  also  with  the  lead  plate 
itself,  and  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  at  the  positive  plate,  thus  producing  a  current 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  applied  current. 

2729.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the 
layer  of  oxide  prevents  further  oxidation,  the  amount  of 
chemical  change  due  to  the  applied  current  is  small,  so  the 
secondary  current  from  the  cell  is  of  short  duration;  after 
this  current  has  ceased,  however,  the  surface  of  the  positive 
plate  is  much  increased,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  lead  oxide,  leaving  the  metallic  lead  in  a  spongy 
form.  On  again  sending  a  current  through  the  cell  a 
further  oxidation  of  this  (positive)  plate  takes  place,  and  by 
continuing  this  process,  reversing  the  current  each  time  it 
is  sent  through,  botli  positive  and  negative  plates  become 
porous  to  a  considerable  depth,  thus  very  much  increasing 
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the  surface  on  which  the  oxidation  can  take  place.  This 
process  might  be  carried  on  until  the  whole  plate  is  re- 
duced to  spongy  lead ;  in  that  case  the  plate  would  not  hold 
together,  so  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  original  plate  must 
be  left  for  mechanical  strength.  After  the  plates  are  so 
formed^  they  are  ready  to  be  used  as  an  accumulator. 

2730.  This  forming  process,  however,  is  too  long  and 
expensive  for  commercial  success,  though  it  is  considerably 
hastened  by  roughening  the  surface  of  the  lead  plates  with 
nitric  acid  before  commencing  the  process;  it  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  process  invented  by  Faure,  of  coating  the 
surface  of  the  plates  with  some  substance  which  by  the  first 
charging  current  is  converted  into  lead  peroxide  on  the  posi- 
tive plate  and  into  spongy  lead  on  the  negative.  This  sub- 
stance may  be  lead  oxide  (litharge),  lead  sulphate,  minium 
(Pbfi^y  lead  peroxide,  or  mixtures  of  these  substances. 

2731.  These  substances  are  applied  in  various  ways; 
one  method  is  to  make  a  paste  of  the  substance  (in  this  case 
usually  minium),  that  for  the  negative  plate  being  made 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes  the  Pbfi^  into  PbSO^ 
(lead  sulphate)  and  water,  while  that  for  the  positive  plate 
is  made  with  water  only.  These  pastes  were  originally  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface  of  the  plain  lead  plate ;  but  as 
they  proved  to  be  only  slightly  adhesive,  the  plates  were 
prepared  by  scratching  or  otherwise  roughening  the  surface, 
which  process  has  been  gradually  extended  until  the  lead 
plates  are  now  cast  into  grids^  or  latticework  plates,  in  the 
spaces  of  which  the  paste  is  applied,  or  forced  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  Some  manufacturers  do  not  use  a  paste  of  the 
active  material,  but  employ  the  minium,  litharge,  or  lead 
sulphate  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  forcing  it  into  the  grid 
under  such  enormous  pressures  that  the  powder  is  solidified. 

2732.  The  grids  are  usually  designed  to  hold  the  active 
material  securely  in  position;  to  this  end  they  are  made 
with  perforations  which  are  not  of  the  same  area  through- 
out the  thickness  of  the  plate,  but  wider  or  narrower  in  the 
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center,  so  as  to  hold  the  filling  of  active  material  by  the 
dovetailing  action  of  their  shape,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

2733«  After  the  grids  have  been  filled  with  active 
material,  they  are  set  up  in  pairs  in  suitable  vessels,  and 
surrounded  by  an  electrolyte  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  to  about  1.17  sp.  gr.,  which  density  corresponds  to 
about  20^  of  acid  in  the  liquid.  A  charging  current  is  then 
sent  through  the  cell  from  some  external  source;  the  action 
of  this  current  decomposes  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which 
further  oxidizes  the  lead  oxide  (litharge  or  minium)  to  per- 
oxide, at  the  positive  plate,  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  nega- 
tive plate,  where  it  reduces  the  lead  sulphate  to  spongy  lead 
by  uniting  with  the  5(9^,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Thus, 
the  active  material  becomes  lead  peroxide  in  the  positive 
plate  and  spongy  lead  in  the  negative.  By  many  investi- 
gators this  lead  peroxide  is  thought  to  be  hydrated  lead 
peroxide ;  that  is,  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  excess  of  the  normal  peroxide,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  H^Pbfi^,  This,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  actions  which  occur  in  accumulators,  is  not  clearly 
established  as  yet. 

2734.  Continuing  the  charging  current,  when  all  the 
active  material  is  thus  converted,  produces  no  further 
effect,  except  to  continue  to  decompose  the  water;  the  re- 
sulting gases  pass  off  through  the  water,  giving  it  a  milky 
appearance. 

This  phenomenon  is  known  zis  gas ing  or  boilings  and  is  an 
indication  that  the  cells  are  fully  charged.  Continuing  the 
charging  current  beyond  this  point,  that  is,  overcharging 
the  cells,  does  no  harm  to  the  plates,  but  the  energy  repre- 
sented by  the  current  is  wasted. 

2735.  On  discontinuing  the  charging  current  at  the 

gasing  point,  and  completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell, 
a  current  will  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
charging  current,  the  resulting  chemical  action  being  to 
reduce  the  lead  peroxide  to  lead  oxide  at  the  positive  plate, 
and  the  spongy  lead  to  lead  sulphate  at  the  negative;  a 
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secondary  action  is  the  formation  of  a  part  of  the  lead  oxide 
at  the  positive  plate  into  lead  sulphate.  The  sulphates  thus 
formed  are  not  all  of  the  same  proportions;  one  exists  as 
red,  another  as  yellow,  and  a  third  as  white  crystals,  of 
which  the  white  sulphate  is  best  known,  as  it  is  formed 
when  the  cell  is  considerably  discharged,  and  is  extremely 
troublesome.  This  discharge  may  be  continued  until  all 
chemical  action  ceases,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  consequently  falls 
to  zero ;  but  this  is  not  advisable,  since,  if  the  discharge  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  red  or  yellow  sulphates, 
probably  by  combination  with  the  litharge  {PbO)^  form  the 
white  insoluble  sulphate,  which  has  a  higher  proportion  of 
lead  than  the  others ;  this,  being  a  non-conductor,  materially 
increases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  when  it  is 
removed  it  usually  carries  some  of  the  active  material  with 
it,  as  it  is  very  adhesive. 

2736«  When  the  cells  have  been  properly  charged,  the 
positive  plate  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  red  color,  while  the 
negative  is  a  slaty  gray. 

The  presence  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  made  apparent  by 
the  formation  of  a  white  coating  or  glaze  over  the  plates,  which 
are  then  said  to  be  sulphatcd.  If  the  cells  are  discharged 
and  left  to  stand  with  the  electrolyte  in  place,  siilphating 
takes  place  rapidly. 

2737.  It  will  be  noticed  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed 
during  thecharge,  and  decomposed  during  discharge ;  thus  the 
proportions  of  it  in  the  electrolyte,  consequently  the  density 
of  the  electrolyte,  vary  with  the  state  of  charge  of  the  cell; 
starting  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.17,  when  the  cell  is  fully 
charged  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found  to  be  about  1.22, 
indicating  the  presence  of  about  25^  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
electrolyte. 

2738.  The  chemical  actions  of  charging  or  discharging 
do  not  take  place  simultaneously,  as  is  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  E.  M.  F.  under  different  conditions  of  charge  or 
discharge,  nor  are  they  probably  the  only  actions  which 
occur. 
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2739«  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  type  of  cell  is  approximately 
2  volts,  being  2.04  when  slightly  discharged,  which  gradually 
falls  to  1.90  volts  when  nearly  discharged.  Beyond  this 
point,  further  discharging  causes  the  E.  M.  P.  to  fall  more 
rapidly,  the  decrease  after  1.8  volts  being  very  rapid.  (See 
Fig.  1055.) 

2740«  The  rating  of  accumulators  is  usually  based  on 
their  capacity  when  discharged  to  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.8  volts; 
but  in  spite  of  this  rating,  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  tests 
shows  that  in  practice  they  should  not  be  continuously  dis- 
charged to  below  1.9  volts,  as  below  this  point  sulphating\% 
very  liable  to  occur,  and,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  action 
being  changed,  it  also  leads  to  the  distortion  of  the  positive 
plate,  which  is  known  as  buckllns:. 

As  the  plates  are  located  very  close  together  in  the  cells 
to  reduce  the  internal  resistance,  buckling  is  liable  to  cause 
the  plates  to  touch,  thus  short-circuiting  the  cell. 

2741  •  The  cause  of  buckling  seems  to  be  the  formation 
of  sulphate  in  the  plugs  of  active  material  which  fill  the 
spaces  of  the  grids,  thus  causing  the  plugs  to  expand ;  lead 
having  very  little  elasticity,  the  grid  is  forced  out  of  shape. 
As  usually  constructed,  the  edges  of  the  grid  are  heavier 
than  the  intermediate  portion,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
tortion is  to  bulge  the  plate  in  the  center.  If  the  plates  are 
not  discharged  too  far  and  too  rapidly,  the  expansion  of  the 
active  material  is  gradual,  causing  the  grid  to  stretch  evenly; 
this  makes  the  plates  **  grow,"  or  increase  in  area,  sometimes 
as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

2742.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  may  be  taken 
from  a  completely  charged  cell  depends  upon  the  amount 
(weight)  of  material  altered  by  the  chemical  action,  as  in  a 
primary  cell ;  while  the  rate  at  which  this  material  is  altered, 
consequently  the  rate  at  which  the  electricity  can  be  taken 
out  (the  rate  of  discharge  in  amperes),  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  amount  of  material  altered,  depends  upon  the  surface  of 
the  active  material  exposed  to  the  chemical  action. 
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2743.  Cells  of  this  type  are  then  rated  at  a  certain 
number  of  ampere-hours  capacity,  depending  on  both  the 
weight  and  the  surface  area  of  the  active  material  in  the 
cell,  and  a  certain  economical  discharge  rale  is  also  recom- 
mended, depending  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to 
the  electrolyte. 

If  this  discharge  rate  be  continually  exceeded,  the  chem- 
ical action  goes  on  too  rapidly,  the  white  sulphate  is  formed 
in  the  active  material  of  the  positive  plate,  finally  causing 
disintegration  of  the  active  material  and  buckling  of  the 
plates,  even  if  the  discharge  is  not  carried  beyond  the  point 
(1.9  volts  E,  M.  F.)  given  above.  With  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, the  normal  discharge  rate  is  about  .0105  ampere 
per  sq.  in.  of  surface  of  positive  plate,  and  the  discharge 
capacity  about  4.5  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  plate  (both 
positive  and  negative  plate  included). 

2744.  Fig.  1055  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  an  accumulator  falls  as  the  discharge  proceeds.     In  this 
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case  the  cell  was  connected  to  a  variable  external  resistance, 
such  that  about  the  normal  discharge  current,  as  advised  by 
the  manufacturers,  was  maintained  throughout  the  test  in  the 
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external  circuit.  The  oxidation  of  the  slight  layer  of  hydro- 
gen left  on  the  negative  plate  from  the  discharge  causes  the 
E.  M.  F.  to  be  high  at  first,  but  as  this  is  quickly  disposed  of, 
the  E.  M.  F.  falls  in  the  first  ten  minutes  or  so  to  2.04  volts; 
on  continuing  the  discharge,  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  slowly  and 
evenly  until  after  about  8^  hours  of  discharging  the  E.  M.  F. 
falls  to  1.9  volts.  If  the  discharge  is  continued  beyond  this 
point,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  changes  somewhat, 
and  the  fall  of  E.  M.  F.  becomes  more  rapid,  at  10  hours 
being  1.8  volts,  and  at  11  hours  being  only  1.63  volts. 

2745.  This  falling  off  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is  due  to  the 
weakening  of  the  acid  solution  and  to  the  gradual  reduction 
of  all  the  spongy  lead  on  the  one  plate  and  the  peroxide  on 
the  other  to  sulphate. 

As  this  reduction  can  only  go  on  at  the  points  where  the 
acid  is  in  contact  with  the  spongy  lead  or  the  peroxide,  it  is 
evident  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  active  material  are 
affected  much  more  slowly  than  the  surface,  as  the  acid 
penetrates  the  active  material  only  at  a  comparatively  slow 
rate. 

On  this  account,  discharging  at  slow  rates  allows  the 
active  material  to  be  more  uniformly  and  thoroughly  re- 
duced, thus  giving  a  greater  output. 

This  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  on  discontinuing  the 
discharge  at  any  point  the  E.  M.  F.  will  soon  rise  to  practi- 
cally its  original  value,  2.04  volts;  for  unless  the  cell  is 
entirely  discharged  there  is  always  some  unconverted  active 
material  in  the  interior  of  the  plate,  which  serves  to  give  the 
original  E.  M.  F.  when  reached  by  the  acid.  If  the  dis- 
charge is  resumed,  this  acid  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
E.  M.  F.  rapidly  falls  to  the  value  it  had  when  the  discharge 
was  stopped. 

2746.  In  the  above  case,  the  product  of  the  amperes 

and  the  hours  will  give  the  output  of  the  accumulator  in 
ampere-hours;  if  the  discharge  rate  had  been  greater,  the 
output  in  ampere-hours  would  have  been  diminished,  the 
discharge  being  continued  until  the  E.   M.   F*  falls  to  the 
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same  valtie  in  each  case.  Conversely,  if  the  discharge  rate 
had  been  lower,  the  output  would  have  been  increased. 

For  example,  assume  the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  to  be  1.9  volts. 
In  a  certain  cell,  with  a  discharge  current  of  30  amperes, 
the  E.  M.  F.  reaches  its  limit  in  10  hours,  giving  an  output 
of  300  ampere-hours. 

If  the  discharge  current  were  40  amperes,  the  limiting 
E.  M.  F.  would  be  reached  in  about  6^-  hours,  giving  an  out- 
put of  only  260  ampere-hours;  while  if  it  were  20  amperes, 
the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  would  not  be  reached  for  about  17^ 
hours,  giving  an  output  of  350  ampere-hours. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  rating  of  the  capacity  of 
accumulators  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  discharge  current 
which  will  cause  the  E.  M.  F.  to  fall  to  1.8  volts  in  10  hours, 
although  most  manufacturers  give  tables  showing  the  com- 
parative capacity  of  the  various  sizes  of  cells  at  other  rates 
of  discharge. 

2747*  The  rate  of  charge  (charging  current)  for  accu« 
mulators  of  this  class  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  nor- 
mal (10-hour)  discharge  rate,  although  much  smaller  cur- 
rents, continued  for  a  proportionately  longer  time,  may  be 
used. 

2748.  Although  **  storage-batteries  "  do  not  store  dec- 
tricity^  they  certainly  do  store  energy  by  converting  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  electric  current  into  chemical potefitial 
energy^  which  may  be  realized  as  kinetic  energy  again.  The 
efficiency  of  the  accumulator  (or  of  any  other  means  of  stor. 
ing  or  transforming  energy)  is  the  output  divided  by  the 
input.  This  quotient  is  always  less  than  1,  as  the  accumu- 
lator is  not  a  perfect  storer  of  energy;  that  is,  there  are 
certain  losses  in  the  transformation  of  kinetic  electrical  to 
potential  chemical  energy,  and  vice  vcrsa^  besides  the  loss  of 
the  energy  required  to  force  the  current  through  the  cell, 
that  is,  the  loss  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  elec- 
trolyte. 

2749.  The  input  and  output  of  an  accumulator  may 
be    expressed    either    in    ampere-hours    (the    quantity    of 
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electricity)  or  in  watts  (the  rate  of  doing  work  of  the  cur- 
rent). If  secondary  cells  of  this  class  be  fully  charged  at 
normal  rate,  after  a  discharge  to  1.8  volts,  and  then  dis- 
charged to  the  same  point,  also  at  normal  rate,  the  ampere- 
hour  efficiency  will  be  ordinarily  from  .87  to  .93,  or  87^^  to 
93j^.  If  charged  and  discharged  to  the  same  point  at  very 
slow  rates,  this  efficiency  may  rise  to  96j^  or  97ji^. 

2750.  The  zuatt  efficiency  2X  normal  rates  of  charge  and 
discharge  is  lower,  being  from  65j^  to  80j^,  depending  on  the 
construction  of  the  cell.  In  larger  cells  of  modern  con- 
struction, the  watt  efficiency  is  as  high  as  84j^. 

2751.  The  cause  of  the  loss  represented  by  the  fore- 
going figures  is,  for  the  ampere-hour  efficiency,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  charging  current  must  perform  several  chemi- 
cal decompositions,  of  which  the  elements  either  do  not 
recombihe  in  the  cell  or,  recombining,  do  not  give  up  their 
potential  energy  \n  the  form  of  electrical  energy.  This  loss 
varies  with  the  rate  of  charge  and  discharge,  as  indicated 
by  the  figures  given,  but  for  a  given  rate  it  is  practically 
fixed,  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  cells  having  little 
effect  upon  it. 

2752.  The  greater  loss  shown  in  the  watt  efficiency 
figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  charge  is 
higher  than  that  of  discharge,  due  in  part  to  the  E.  M.  F. 
required  to  perform  tlie  wasteful  chemical  actions  referred 
to  above,  but  largely  to  the  drop  in  volts  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  against  the  resistance  of  the  plates 
and  electrolyte.  This  drop  adds  to  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to 
perform  the  chemical  dec-oinposition  in  charging,  and  sub- 
tracts from  the  Yj.  W.  F.  due  to  the  chemical  recompositions, 
and  its  amount  dc'j)en(ls  more  on  the  construction  of  the 
cell  than  does  the  h-ss  represented  by  the  ampere-hour  effi- 
ciency, as  it  varies  with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plates, 
their  distance  a[)art,  their  state  of  charge  (on  account  of 
variations  of  the  resistatic^e  of  the  electrolyte  as  the  percent- 
age of  acid  varies)  .and  other  conditions. 

This  loss  due  to  the  internal  resistance  in  well-designed 
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cells  usually  amounts  to  about  8^,  at  normal  rates  of  charge 
and  discharge;  the  loss  is  correspondingly  less  at  low  rates 
and  more  at  high  rates,  being  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  current  flowing. 

In  a  good  modern  cell  exposing  about  1,100  sq.  in.  of 
positive  plate  surface,  the  internal  resistance  is  about  .005 
ohm  when  charged.  Cells  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
above  (which  is  listed  as  350  ampere-hours)  would  have  a 
proportionately  lower  resistance. 

2763>  The  above  efficiency  figures,  as  stated,  are  given 
for  a  discharge  to  1.8  volts  E.  M.  F.,  the  usual  manufac- 
turers' rating;  if  the  cells  are  not  discharged  to  so  great  an 
extent,  both  ampere-hour  and  watt  efficiencies  are  higher. 

2754.  The  E.  M.  F.  required  to  send  a  given  charging 
current  through  a  secondary  cell  varies  with  the  state  of 
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charge  of  the  cell.  Fig.  1056  shows  the  E.  M.  F,  required 
to  charge  the  same  cell  that  gave  the  discharge  E.  M.  F, 
curve  (Fig.  1055),  being  in  this  case  charged  at  the  same 
rate  as  previously  discharged. 

This  curve  shows  that  the  charging  E.  M.  F,,  after  a 
quick  rise  in  the  first  fow  minutes  ti)  about  2. 00  volts, 
gradually  rises  durinu:  the  first  r;  or  7  hours,  after  which  the 
rise  is  more  rapid,  until  after  11  hours  of  charging  it  becomes 
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2.5  volts;  at  this  point  gasing  begins  and  the  cell  is  practi- 
cally charged.  On  continuing  the  charging  current,  the 
E.  M.  F.  rises  a  little  more,  and  then  remains  practically 
constant  at  about  2. 55  volts ;  as  the  only  action  which  now 
takes  place  is  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  giving 
off  gas,  further  charging  would  only  result  in  a  waste  of 
energy;  although  long-continued  overcharging  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  will  gradually  remove  any  formations  of  white 
sulphate  that  may  exist.     (See  Arts.  2734  and  2736.) 

2755.  From  this  curve  it  appears  that  the  cell  became 
completely  charged  in  practically  11  hours;  as  the  discharge 
curve  (Fig.  1055)  shows  that  with  the  same  number  of 
amperes  the  discharge  is  complete  (to  1.8  volts)  in  10  hours, 
the  ampere-hour  efficiency  of  this  cell  is  -J^,  or  91jf,  prac- 
tically. 

2756.  If  an  accumulator  of  this  class  is  not  discharged 
at  an  excessive  rate  nor  to  more  than  1.9  volts  E.  M.  F.,  the 
positive  plates  should  last  for  about  1,200  or  more  dis- 
charges; while  if  discharged  each  time  to  below  1.8  volts, 
or  at  excessive  rates,  the  life  of  the  positive  plate  will  not 
ordinarily  be  more  than  400  or  500  discharges.  The  nega- 
tive plates,  with  good  care,  will  usually  outlast  four  or  five 
positive  plates. 

Some  of  the  more  modern  cells  of  this  class  will  show 
better  results  than  the  above,  which,  however,  are  good 
average  figures. 

2757.  The  usual  construction  of  cells  of  this  class  is  as 

follows : 

The  plates  and  electrolyte  are  contained  in  a  vessel  of 
approximately  cuhieal  form;  this  vessel  is  of  glass,  if  the 
cells  are  not  intended  to  be  portable,  the  glass  allowing 
the  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  plates  while  the  cell 
is  in  operation.  If  the  cells  are  intended  to  be  portable, 
the  vessel  is  usually  made  of  hard  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  oi 
of  wood  lined  with  hard  rubber  or  lead.  Very  large  accu- 
mulators for  central-station  use  are  usually  set  up  in  lead- 
lined  wooden  tanks. 
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2758.  The  plates  are  usually  approximately  square,  and 
from  ^  inch  to  ^  inch  thick,  according  to  size.  To  get  a 
large  surface  area  without  using  single  large  plates,  and  to 
allow  of  one  size  of  plate  being  used  for  cells  of  various 
capacities,  each  cell  contains  a  number  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive plates,  arranged  alternately  side  by  side  a  short  distance 
apart.  The  number  of  negative  plates  is  always  one  more 
than  the  number  of  positive  plates,  so  that  eac/i  side  of  each 
positive  plate  has  presented 
to  it  the  surface  of  a  nega-  ^w 
tive.  All  the  positive  plates 
are  connected  together  by  a  y. 
connecting  strip,  usually  at 
one  corner  of  the  plate,  and  ^' 
all  the  negatives  are  similarly  y, 
connected.  The  arrangement 
of  a  typical  accumulator  cell  ^' 
is  represented  in  Fig.  1057,  if]^ 
where  N,  N,  N,  N,  N  are  the 
negative  plates  and  P,  P,  P,  P 
the  positive.  From  a  corner 
of  each  plate  a  lug  projects; 
the  lugs  on  the  negative 
plates  are  joined  to  a  con-' 
necting  strip,  as  represented 
at  7",  and  the  lugs  on  the  | 
positive  plates  are  similarly 
joined  to  a  connecting  strip 
T\  The  joints  are  made 
by  a  process  called  **  burn- 
ing," which  consists  in  melt- 
ing the  lugs  and  strip  together  by  a  flame  of  hydrogen. 
This  hydrogen  flame  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  film  of 
lead  oxide  with  which  the  lead  is  usually  covered,  thus 
making  a  clean  and  solid  joint.  These  connecting  strips 
are  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cell,  and  serve  to 
connect  the  various  cells  of  the  battery  together,  as  shown 
at  Cy  the  connection  being  made  by  a  brass  bolt,  which 
clamps  the  connecting  strips  together  firmly. 
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2760.  The  plates  are  placed  in  the  jary,  resting  on  a 
wooden  support  made  from  two  strips  of  wood  (usuallp 
boiled  in  paraffin)  of  triangular  section  S,  S.  These  support 
the  plates  at  such  a  height  that  any  loosened  particles  of 
active  material  fall  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
plates,  thus  preventing  possible  short-circuiting.  When  in 
position,  the  electrolyte  is  poured  in  until  it  reaches  the 
line  L  L,  thus  covering  the  plates.  To  prevent  the  plates 
from  touching  each  other,  it  is  usually  the  practice  to  sepa- 
rate them  by  blocks  or  strips  of  insulating  material,  the 
exact  arrangement  varying  with  the  different  manufac- 
turers. 

2760.  Owing  to  the  expense  oi  forming  the  plates  by  the 
Plants  process,  cells  of  the  construction  invented  by  Faure, 
known  as  "pasted  plate"  cells,  have  been  very  extensively 
used.  Those  principally  used  abroad  are  known  as  the 
Faure-Sellon-Volkmar  cells,  from  the  company  owning  the 
principal  French  patents. 

2761.  Sections  of  the  grids  principally  used  by  this 
company  are  shown  in  Figs.  1058  and  1059.  The  .first  is 
cast  of  lead  alloyed  with  a  little  antimony  to  give  stiffness 


to  the  grid,  and  oxide  paste  is  forced  into  the  openings  in 
the  grid  (?(,  n,  ii).  The  section,  taken  at  the  line  a  b,  shows 
the  shape  of  these  openings. 
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2762*  The  second  grid  is  made  of  two  plates  cast  sepa- 
rately and  afterwards  riveted  together  with  lead  rivets.  In 
this  grid,  as  shown  by  the  section,  the  openings  for  the 
paste  {«,  «,  n)  are  larger  in  the  center  of  the  plates  than  at 
the  faces,  thus  securely  holding  the  plugs  of  active  materials. 

2763.  Grids  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  1057  are 
used  in  the  E.  P.  S.  accumulator  in  England  and  in  the 
cells'made  by  the  Electric  Accumulator  Co.,  the  JuHen  Co., 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  other  manufacturers. 

2764.  In  Germany,  where  the  accumulator  has  been 
most  extensively  employed,  more  complicated  forms  of  grids 
are  used.     One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  lOGO;  it  consists  of 


a  double  lattice  united  at  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  kept  at 
a  little  distance  apart,  as  shown  in  the  section,  by  small 
columns  at  the  points  where  the  members  of  the  two  lattices 
cross,  as  represented  at  r  f.  This  plate  is  cast  at  one 
operation.  This  form  of  plate  holds  a  large  quantity  of 
active  material,  and  is  quite  stiff.  Even  more  complicated 
grids  are  used,  some  consisting  of  three  layers  of  lattice- 
work, separated   by  columns,  as  in  the  grid  just  described, 

2765.  Fig.  1061  represents  a  section  of  the  Tudor 
grid,  a  form  of  pasted-plate  grid  which  has  many  good 
features;  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  square  or 
rectangular  grooved  grids  G,  about  6  inches  square,  with 
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the  active  material  pasted  or  forced  in  the  grooves  as  in 
the  ordinary  form  (see  section.  Fig.  1061).  Six  or  more  of 
these  small  grids  are  then  fastened  by  a  lug  on  one  edge,  as 
at  C,  to  the  bars  of  a  cast  lead  supporting  frame  F,  which 
has  openings  between  the  bars  slightly  larger  than  the  small 
grids  which  they  enclose.  The  small  grids  are  thus  free  to 
expand  or  contract  without  interfering  with  the  plate  as  a 
whole,  thus  preventing  to  a  large  extent  buckling  and  dis- 
integrating of  the  plate,  and  any  damaged  grid  may  be 
replaced  without  disturbing  those  remaining. 

2766.  Accumulators  employing  this  form  of  grid  are 
largely  used  in  central  stations  in  Germany,  and  also  form 
one  of  the  largest  accumulator  installations  in  the  United 
States,  that  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  which  consists  of  two  sets  of  70  cells  each, 
each  set  having  a  capacity  of  about  3,500  ampere-hours. 
Other  forms  of  grids  are  also  made  by  the  same  company, 
and  are  also  known  as  Tudor  grids. 

2767.  Fig.  1063  illustrates  the  grid  used  in  the  Sor- 
ley  cell,  made  in  the  United  States.     It  is  made  of  strips 

of  lead  J,  s,  s  of  uniform  width  and 
thickness,  which  are  bent  into  the 
shapes  shown,  and  are  held  in  place 
by  other  strips  around  the  edge  of 
the  plate.  These  strips  are  led  out 
at  the  upper  edge  to  form  a  termi- 
f  11  I      nal.     The  oxide  paste  is  forced  into 

W\     '  the  openings  between  the  strips  at 

■:^ — ^ — ^        ^  «,  «,  «,   as  in  the  cast  grids.     The 
*"*  "*  advantage  claimed    for  this  type  of 

grid  is  that  it  allows  of  free  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  active  material. 

2768.  A  form  of  grid  which  is  c.ist  around  the  plugs 
of  active  material  is  represented  in  Fig.  10ti3.  This  grid 
was  invented  by  Reckenzaun  for  use  in  street -car  propul- 
sion; the  active  material  is  prepared  in  cylindrical   plugs, 
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shown  at  r,  which  are  laid  in  a  corrugated  mold,  and  the 
melted  lead  alloy  poured  in  around  them.  They  are  thus 
held  quite  firmly  in  place,  ^ 

while  exposing  a  cohsidera-  rng 
ble  surface  to  the  electro- 
lyte. As  can  be  seen  from 
the  section,  taken  along  the 
line  a  b^  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  plugs  holds  them  in 
place,  even  if  the  plate  be 
bent  considerably. 

2769.      None    of     the 
pasted-plate  cells,  however, 
is  as  substantial  as  those  in  which  the  active  material  is 
formed  from  the  plate  itself,  as  in  the  Plant6  cell. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Plant6  process  being  the 
length  of  time  required  to  alter  the  surface  of  the  plates 
from  a  smooth  to  a  spongy  condition,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  construct  plates  which  are  porous  at  the  start,  such 
as  compressing  lead  dust,  or  fine  threads  of  lead  made  by 
blowing  a  stream  of  air  through  melted  lead,  etc.,  deeply 
grooving  or  even  slitting  the  plates  to  increase  the  surface ; 
none  of  these  processes  has  resulted  in  a  plate  which  is 
substantial  enough  for  commercial  use. 

2770*  A  form  of  cell  in  which  it  is  claimed  the  plates 
combine  the  cheapness  of  preparation  of  the  pasted  plate 
with  the  greater  solidity  and  longer  life  of  the  Plante  plate 
is  the  chloride  accumulator  made  in  this  country  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

2771.  The  plates  of  this  type  of  cell  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: A  mixture  of  zinc  chloride  and  lead  chloride  is  melted 
and  run  into  molds,  which  form  it  into  cylindrical  pellets 
or  pastilles,  which  have  a  bevel  /\  shaped  edge,  being 
thus  larger  in  the  center  than  at  the  faces.  These  pellets 
are  placed  in  a  second  mold,  being  held  in  position  by  steel 
pins,  and  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  is  melted  and  forced 
in  between  the  pellets  under  heavy  pressure.     When  this 
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cools  it  forms  a  plate,  binding  all  the  pellets  of  zinc  and 
lead  chloride  together. 

277)2«  This  plate  can  not  be  used  in  this  form  in  an 
accumulator;  a  number  of  these  are  first  set  up  in  a  bath  of 
dilute  zinc  chloride  with  plates  of  zinc,  to  which  the  lead 
plates  are  connected.  These  plates  then  act  as  the  elements 
of  a  primary  battery,  and  the  resulting  chemical  action  dis- 
solves out  the  zinc  chloride  from  the  pellets,  and  converts 
the  lead  chloride  into  metallic  lead,  which  assumes  a  crystal- 
line form.  The  plate  is  now  practically  a  continuous  lead 
plate,  solid  and  dense  in  some  parts  and  porous  in  others. 

2773.  The  plates  in  this  condition  are  suitable  for 
negative  plates;  those  required  for  positive  plates  are  then 
set  up  with  plain  lead  plates  in  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  forming  current  sent  through  them  from  the 
prepared  plates  to  the  plain. 

This  current  causes  the  porous  parts  of  the  plates  to  be 

formed  into  lead  peroxide  and 
sulphate;  the  plate  is  now  the 
equivalent  of  a  pasted  plate, 
and  is  an  improvement  through 
having  its  active  material  firmly 
bound  in  place  in  the  com- 
pressed grid.  Fig.  1064  shows 
a  part  of  one  of  these  plates; 
the  section,  taken  along  the 
line  a  /;,  shows  the  shape  of 
Fig.  1064.  these  plugs.     The  holes  in  the 

plugs  are  caused  by  the  pins  by  which  they  are  supported 

in  the  mold. 

2774.  The  requisite  number  of  these  prepared  plates 

are  then  set  up  togctlier  to  form  a  cell,  alternate  positives 
and  negatives  being  connected  to  common  conductors,  as  in 
other  types  of  cells.      (See  L^ii^.  1057.) 

The  plates  are  each  surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  asbestos 
paper,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  wooden 
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rtrip  so  thoroughly  perforated  with  large  holes  that  it 
really  fills  little  of  the  space  between  the  plates ;  this  wooden 
strip  serves  as  a  distance-piece,  keeping  the  plates  a  certain 
fixed  distance  apart. 

2776.  The  E.  M.  F.  and  action  of  this  form  of  accu- 
mulator are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Paure  (pasted)  type  or 
the  Plant6.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that,  from 
the  solidity  of  the  construction,  buckling  and  loosening  of 
the  active  material  are  practically  impossible,  so  that  the 
cells  may  be  discharged  to  a  low  E.  M.  F.  or  at  high  rates 
without  serious  injury.  Its  output  per  pound  of  element  is 
greater  than  that  usually  assigned  to  lead  accumulators,  be- 
ing about  5  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  plates  (both  positive 
and  negative)  at  normal  discharge  rates. 

2776*  Most  of  the  larger  installations  of  accumulators 
in  central  stations  in  this  country  have  been  of  this  type  of 
cell,  and  they  are  in  use  in  France  on  street-cars,  and  also 
in  England.  The  majority  of  German  installations  are  of 
the  pasted-plate  type. 

2777.  There  are,  as  in  primary  cells,  a  great  number 
of  forms  of  accumulators  in  use,  both  of  the  Plant6  type  and 
the  Faure ;  they  differ  from  those  described  only  in  details 
of  construction,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plates,  ver- 
tically or  horizontally,  the  form  of  the  grids,  etc.,  and  need 
not  be  described  here. 

BIMBTALrLrIC   ACCUMULrATORS. 

2778.  In  this  class  of  cells  the  elements  consist  of 
two  different  metals,  the  electrolyte  being  a  salt  of  one  of 
the  metals. 

There  have  been  several  combinations  of  materials  pro- 
posed for  cells  of  this  type,  but  the  only  cells  which  have 
actually  been  used  to  any  extent  are  the  zinc-lead,  copper- 
lead,  and  copper-zinc  cells. 

2779*  The  zinc-lead  cell  usually  consists  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  lead  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.     On  sending  a 
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charging  current  through  this  cell  (the  zinc  being  the  nega« 
tive  plate)  the  zinc  sulphate  is  decomposed,  depositing  zinc 
on  the  zinc  plate  and  forming  free  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  which  is  also  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
uniting  with  the  lead  plate,  forming  peroxide  of  lead.  On 
open  circuit  and  while  charging,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  solution  slowly  attacks  the  deposited  zinc,  reforming 
zinc  sulphate,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this  form  of  cell  is 
low,  and  it  will  not  retain  a  charge  more  than  a  few  days. 
The  E.  M.  F.  is  high,  being  about  2.35  volts. 

2780.  The  more  modern  forms  of  this  cell  employ  a 
tinned-iron  plate,  amalgamated,  or  a  lead  plate,  in  place  of 
the  zinc  plate.  On  charging  the  cell  the  zinc  is  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  tinned-iron  or  lead  plate,  where  it  acts  as 
the  negative  plate  on  discharge.     (See  Art.  2726.) 

2781  •  By  substituting  copper  sulphate  for  zinc  sul- 
phate, and  copper  plates  for  the  zinc  or  other  negative 
plates  in  this  type  of  cell,  the  acid  formed  during  charge  can 
not  attack  the  copper,  so  that  this  loss  is  obviated;  the 
E.  M.  F.,  however,  is  but  1.25  volts  under  these  circum- 
stances, so  the  watt  output  is  materially  reduced. 

2782.  Owing  lo  the  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  electrolyte,  the  internal  resistance  of  cells  of  the  types 
before  described  is  variable,  being  lowest  when  charged 
and  increasing  during  discharge  as  the  sulphuric  acid  forms 
sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc. 

2783*     The   copper-zinc    accumulators    are   in  greater 

commercial  use  than  the  other  forms  of  bimetallic  cells,  the 
best  known  being  the  Phillips-Entz  accumulator,  which 
was  made  by  the  Waddell-Entz  Electric  Company.  This 
accumulator  employs  the  same  active  materials  as  the  La- 
landc-Chaperon  or  Edison-Lalande  primary  cell  (see  Arts. 
2683  and  2684),  modified  in  mechanical  construction  to 
adapt  them  for  accumulator  use. 

2784.  The  positive  plate  is  made  of  porous  copper  on 
a  Bolid  foundation,  prepared  in  the  following  manner  r    A 
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copper  wire  IS  surrounded  with  a  paste  made  of  finely  ground 
copper  oxide  and  sulphur;  around  this  is  woven  a  netting  of 
fine  copper  wire,  and  the  whole  is  then  heated  nearly  to  red 
heat,  which  causes  the  sulphur  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  copper  oxide  and  pass  off  as  gas,  leaving  the  copper  on 
the  central  wire  in  a  very  porous  state.  This  cable  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  loosely  woven  cotton  thread, 
which  forms  a  porous  partition,  and  is  then  wound  or  braided 
into  a  mat  or  plate,  forming  the  positive  plate,  the  negative 
plate  being  a  thin  sheet  of  steel,  thoroughly  amalgamated ; 
a  number  of  these  plates  are  mounted,  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  in  a  jar  made  of  sheet  steel,  and  surrounded 
by  the  electrolyte,  which  is  a  solution  of  potassium  zincate 
and  potassium  hydrate.     (See  Arts.  2683  and  2689.) 

The  jar  is  covered  with  an  air-tight  steel  cover,  to  pre- 
vent the  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas)  in  the  air  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  potassium  hydrate  solution; 
this  cover  is  provided  with  a  gas-valve  to  allow  the  gases 
formed  in  the  cell  to  pass  off. 

2785.  On  charging  the  cell  as  thus  constructed,  the 
chemical  reactions  are  complicated,  but  result  in  the 
deposition  of  the  zinc  from  the  potassium  zincate  on  the 
steel  plate  and  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
porous  copper.  On  discharge  the  action  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Lalande-Chaperon  primary  cells;  that  is,  the  zinc  is  dis- 
solved, the  potassium  zincate  is  reformed,  and  the  copper 
oxide  reduced  to  metallic  (spongy)  copper. 

2786.  The  efficiency  of  this  type  of  accumulator  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  lead  accumulators,  while  its 
output  is  very  much  greater,  weight  for  weight,  the  ampere- 
hour  output  being  about  5  times  that  of  a  lead  cell,  or  about 
20  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  plates.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  this 
form  of  accumulator  being  much  lower  than  that  of  the  lead 
accumulator,  averaging  0.75  volt  during  discharge,  the 
comparison  on  a  basis  of  watt  output  is  not  so  favorable; 
still,  the  zinc-copper  accumulator  will  show  an  output  of 
about  15  watt-hours   per   pound   of  plates,  while  the  lead 
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accumulators  seldom  exceed  an  output  of  from  7  to  10  watt- 
hours  per  pound  of  plates,  the  latter  figure  being  seldom 
reached  at  normal  rates  of  discharge. 

2787.  The  efficiency  and  internal  resistance  of  the 
copper-zinc  accumulator  vary  quite  largely  with  the  tem- 
perature, on  account  of  the  considerable  variations  in  the 
density  of  the  electrolyte;  on  this  account  the  cells  are 
ordinarily  charged  and  discharged  at  a  temperature  of  about 
64''  C.  (130°  F.),  at  which  point  the  resistance  is  about  the 
same  as  in  a  similar  lead  accumulator. 

2788*  These  cells  are  not  much  affected  by  the  rate  of 
discharge,  there  being  no  such  occurrence  as  sulphating  or 
buckling;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  depositing  the 
zinc  in  a  solid  form,  the  charging  must  be  done  at  a  slow 
rate,  and  the  action  of  the  cells  is  improved  by  intermittent 
charging.  The  E.  M.  F.  required  to  charge  one  of  these 
cells  varies  from  0.90  volt  at  the  start  to  1.05  volts  at  the 
finish. 

2789.  In  spite  of  the  porous  partition  (cotton  thread) 
which  surrounds  the  positive  plate,  local  action  is  liable  to 
occur,  on  open  circuit,  so  that  these  cells  will  not  retain 
their  charge  for  more  than  a  few  days,  while  a  lead  accu- 
mulator will  scarcely  lose  25^  of  its  charge  in  as  many  months. 

2790.  On  account  of  these  features  the  copper-zinc 
accumulator  can  be  successfully  used  only  in  installations 
where  it  is  charged  and  discharged  daily,  thus  preventing 
local  action,  and  when  it  can  have  the  necessary  appliances, 
care  and  attention  in  charging,  to  insure  proper  charging 
rate,  temperature,  etc.  ;  so,  in  spite  of  its  large  output  per 
unit  of  weight,  it  can  hardly  come  into  general  use.  How- 
ever, for  traction  work,  that  is,  for  use  on  street-cars  and 
other  vehicles  in  constant  use,  where  the  accumulators  must 
be  able  to  stand  variable  and  very  frequently  heavy  dis- 
charge rates,  and  must  also  be  as  light  as  possible,  this  form 
of  accumulator  possesses  especial  advantages,  and  is,  coil' 
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sequently,  better  suited  to  the  work  than  the  lead  accumu- 
lator. 

2791*  Other  forms  of  bimetallic  accumulators  have 
been  proposed,  and  in  some  cases  used,  among  which  may 
be  classed  several  forms  of  primary  cells,  such  as  the  Dan- 
iell,  Leclanche,  and  others,  which  may  be  **  regenerated  " 
by  passing  a  current  through  them;  these  have  never  been 
of  commercial  value,  and  do  not  require  further  attention. 


THE   USES   OF   ACCUMULATORS. 

2792.  In  central  stations  furnishing  electric  current 
for  lighting  and  other  purposes,  the  demand  for  current 
varies  very  largely  at  different  periods  in  the  day;  for 
example,  a  lighting  station  in  a  large  city  would  probably 
be  called  upon  to  furnish,  from  7  to  8  p.  m.,  10  times  the 
amount  of  current  that  was  required  from  7  to  8  a.  m.,  and 
in  smaller  stations  the  disproportion  is  even  greater.  As 
economy  of  operation  demands  that  the  engines  and  dyna- 
mos be  worked  at  or  near  their  full  capacity,  especially  if 
the  engines  be  compound  or  triple  expansion,  these  condi- 
tions can  both  be  met  only  by  dividing  the  machinery  into 
a  large  number  of  small  units,  or  by  having  some  system  of 
storage  of  the  electrical  energy.  In  the  first  case,  the  small 
units  require  more  attention,  and  are  much  less  efficient 
than  larger  ones,  and  most  modern  large  stations  have 
their  machinery  divided  into  a  few  large  units,  employing 
large  compound  or  triple-expansion  engines. 

2793.  In  these  stations  accumulators  are  being  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale,  and  are  installed  according  to  one 
of  two  plans,  as  follows: 

1.  The  dynamos  and  engines  are  not  capable  of  carrying 
the  full  current  required  at  certain  parts  of  the  day,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  evening,  but  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  current  for  the  avcrai^^c  rate  required  during  the 
24  hours.  In  this  case,  accumulators  are  installed  which 
have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  furnish  the  required  excess  of 
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current  over  the  average.  At  times  when  the  output  of  the 
station  is  less  than  the  average  rate,  the  current  is  used  to 
charge  the  accumulators,  thus  keeping  the  output  of  the 
engines  and  dynamos  at  its  maximum,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  greatest  economy  in  operation.  On  account  of  the 
loss  in  charging  and  discharging  the  accumulators,  the 
machinery  must  really  have  a  capacity  slightly  greater  than 
the  average  output  of  the  station ;  but  in  any  case  the  total 
amount  of  machinery,  including  engines,  boilers,  and  dyna- 
mos, that  must  be  installed  is  far  less  than  if  accumulators 
were  not  used,  as  in  such  case  the  total  capacity  of  the 
machinery  must  evidently  equal  the  maximum  output  of 
the  station. 

2.  The  second  plan  is  to  install  accumulators  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  furnish  all  the  current  of  the  station  for  a  part 
of  the  day  when  the  output  is  less  than  the  average ;  in  this 
case,  .the  engines  are  shut  down  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day,  the  accumulators  furnishing  the  entire  output  of 
the  station  during  this  time ;  when  the  demand  for  current 
begins  to  increase,  the  machinery  is  started  up,  and  then 
furnishes  the  entire  output  of  the  station  for  the  balance  of 
the  day,  charging  the  accumulators  when  the  station  output 
is  less  than  the  capacity  of  the  machinery.  In  this  case  the 
capacity  of  the  accumulator  plant  is  relatively  less  than  in 
the  former,  and  as  the  cost  of  accumulators  is  high,  this 
may  cause  a  saving  over  the  first  plan,  although  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  station  may  be  somewhat  lower 
than  in  the  first  case. 

2794.  The  result  of  applying  accumulators  to  a  large 
station  is  shown  in  Figs.  10G5  and  1066.  In  both,  the  con- 
tinuous line  represents  the  actual  output  in  amperes  of  a 
certain  large  station  in  New  York,  for  a  certain  day. 

2795.  If  this  station  were  designed  to  use  accumula- 
tors according  to  the  first  plan,  the  result  would  be  about 
as  represented  in  Fig'.  1005.  Here  the  dotted  line  repre- 
sents the  output  of  the  dynamos  (in  amperes);  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ampere  output  of  the  dynamos  and  that 
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of  the  station  is  either  absurbed  or  given  oiil  by  tlie 
accumulators,  as  the  station  output  is  less  or  greater  than 
the  dynamo  output.  From  the  curve  it  appears  that  the 
accumulators  are  absorbing  current  (that  is,  being  charged) 
from  about  11.45  P.  M.  to  about  4.30  p.  M.  (of  the  next  day), 
while  during  the  balance  of  the  24  hours  the  accurauiators 
are  giving  out  current,  that  is,  discharging.  The  output  of 
the  dynamos  is  nearly  constant,  at  about  850  amperes,  the 
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output  for  the  34  hours  being  about  20,400  ampere-hours. 
The  output  of  the  station  is  20,000  ampere-hours,  the 
average  output  being  about  835  amperes.  This  shows  a  loss 
in  charging  of  400  ampere-hours,  which,  allowing  for  slight 
overcharging,  etc.,  is  about  right,  as  the  capacity  of  the" 
accumulator  plant  is  5,000  ampere-hours,  about.  This  station 
would  probably  have  installed  three  dynamos,  each  of  about 
450  amperes  output,   two  of  which  would  be  kept  running^ 
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all  the  time.  To  allow  of  cleaning,  inspection,  etc.,  one 
machine  would  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  the  machine 
which  had  been  previously  idle,  so  that  all  three  machines 
would  come  in  for  an  equal  amount  of  work.  In  case  of 
accident  to  one,  the  other  two  would  be  kept  running  until 
repairs  were  made ;  the  accumulators  would  then  furnish  the 
current  for  such  brief  shut-downs  of  the  dynamos  as  would 
be  necessary  if  made  at  periods  of  light  load. 

2796*  If  the  accumulators  were  installed  according  to 
the  second  plan,  the  output  curve  would  be  represented  by 
Fig.  1066.     Here  all  the  dynamos  would  be  shut  down  from 
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2  unlil  rt  A.  M.,  [lie  iiiLviniisjycliarj:;i'd  accumulators  furnish, 
iiig  the  oiitpiit  nf  the  st:Ui<>n  (hiriiiK  iliat  time.  At  8  a.  ii., 
in  this  CLISC-,  the  dynamos  would  he  slarted,  supplying  both 
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the  output  of  the  station  and  sufficient  current  to  recharge 
the  accumulators.  When  the  accumulators  are  fully 
charged,  they  are  disconnected  from  the  circuit  until  re- 
quired the  next  day.  In  this  case,  this  is  done  at  about 
4.40  p.m.,  the  output  of  the  station  from  this  time  being 
furnished  by  the  dynamos,  more  being  connected  in  circuit 
to  furnish  the  extra  output  during  the  evening.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  station  would  probably  have  installed 
five  dynamos,  each  of  a  capacity  of  about  500  amperes ;  two 
of  these  would  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  the  station 
from  8  A.M.  until  about  5  p.m.,  at  which  time  two  more 
would  be  switched  in;  the  first  two  would  then  be  shut  down 
when  the  output  was  reduced  sufficiently  to  permit;  in  this 
case  one  would  be  shut  down  at  about  10  p.  m.  and  the 
other  at  about  11.30.  The  extra  dynamo  is  provided  to  use 
in  case  one  of  the  others  becomes  disabled.  The  station 
output  is,  as  before,  20,000  ampere-hours;  the  dynamo 
output  is  about  20,150  ampere-hours, the  loss  in  charging 
being  150  ampere-hours.  The  capacity  of  the  accumulator 
plant,  in  this  instance,  is  evidently  much  smaller  than  before, 
being  but  about  1,G00  ampere-hours;  the  dynamo  plant  is 
rather  more  than  proportionately  larger,  as  the  machines  do 
not  run  under  so  uniform  a  load  as  in  the  previous  case. 

In  this  arrangement  the  dynamos  do  not  operate  quite  so 
economically  as  in  the  first,  but  the  accumulators  operate 
more  economically,  being  charged  and  discharged  at  fairly 
uniform  rates,  while  in  the  previous  case  the  accumulators 
are  discharged  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  charged, 
and  the  maximum  discharge  rate  is  much  higher  than  the 
average.  This  either  results  in  a  short  life  for  the  accumu- 
lators, consequently  a  high  allowance  for  depreciation,  or 
necessitates  a  larger  accumulator  plant  than  the  output  in 
ampere-hours  would  seem  to  require,  which  makes  the  first 
cost  high;  again,  in  the  first  case,  the  firemen,  engineers, 
etc.,  would  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  during  the  whole 
of  the  24  hours,  which  would  probably  be  done  by  having 
three  ** shifts,"  or  three  separate  gangs  of  men,  while  in  the 
second  case  no  firemen  or  engineers  are  required  during  the 
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time  (from  2  until  8  a.m.)  that  the  engines  and  dynamos 
are  shut  down,  so  two  **  shifts"  of  men  would  be  sufficient; 
hence,  it  would  appear  that  for  the  station  which  gave  this 
particular  output  curve  the  second  plan  of  installing  the  ac- 
cumulators would  be  preferable. 

2797.  Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  install  accumu- 
lators in  any  particular  station  depends  on  various  circum- 
stances, but  it  can  generally  be  determined  by  the  output 
curve,  actual  or  calculated,  from  which  may  also  be  deter- 
mined the  size  of  the  dynamos  and  accumulator  plants,  and 
the  proper  time  for  charging  and  discharging  the  battery, 
which  features  will  vary  largely  in  different  stations. 

2798.  In  railway  power  stations,  where  the  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  output  occur  from  second  to  second,  instead  of 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  in  lighting  stations,  accumulators 
would  serve  to  greatly  steady  the  load  on  the  generators, 
acting  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  does  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel on  an  engine;  the  accumulators  would  remain  at 
about  the  same  state  of  charge  continually,  if  properly  in- 
stalled, supplying  current  to  the  line  when  the  demand  for 
current  is  heavy,  and  absorbing  energy  when  the  demand 
grows  light. 

2799.  Accumulators  would  be  especially  useful  if  the 
source  of  power  was  a  water-wheel,  since  they  would  make 
the  load  on  the  water-wheel  so  nearly  uniform  that  its 
regulation  would  be  good,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  load 
is  irref^ular. 

2800.  Electrically  operated  street-cars,  in  which  the 
source  of  the  current  required  is  a  battery  of  accumulators, 
carried  upon  the  cars,  have  many  advantages  over  the  trolley 
system,  overhead  or  undcr^^round ;  the  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, are  so  serious  that  very  few  commercially  success- 
ful systems  of  this  kind  have  been  operated  in  this  country, 
although  several  lines  are  running  in  France  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 
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2801.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  absence 
of  the  overhead  wires  or  underground  conduit  of  the  trolley 
roads,  the  complete  independence  of  each  car,  and  the  ability 
of  the  dynamos  which  charge  the  batteries  to  run  uniformly 
at  their  full  output. 

2802.  A  sufficient  number  of  accumulators  are  usually 
carried  on  one  car  to  run  it  about  30  miles,  or  for  about  six 
hours,  with  one  charging.  Such  a  battery  weighs  about 
4,000  to  4,500  lb.,  increasing  very  materially  the  weight  of 
the  car,  which  ordinarily  weighs,  with  passengers,  about 
10,000  lb.  The  power  required  to  propel  this  extra  weight 
must  be  provided,  and  the  wear  of  the  tracks  and  car-trucks 
is  increased. 

2803.  In  order  that  the  cars  shall  not  stand  idle  while 
its  battery  is  being  charged,  several  sets  (about  3  sets  to 
each  car)  are  provided,  which  makes  an  expensive  equip- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  handling  the  heavy  batteries,  when 
moving  them  into  and  out  of  the  cars,  is  considerable. 

2804*  The  chief  disadvantage,  however,  is  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  plates.  On  starting  the  car,  and  in  as- 
cending steep  grades  and  rounding  curves,  the  accumulators 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  currents  far  in  excess  of  their 
normal  discharge  rate,  which,  added  to  the  continual  jolting 
to  which  they  are  subject,  makes  the  disintegration  of  the 
positive  plates  very  rapid  indeed ;  and  only  when  the  plants 
have  been  under  the  charge  of  skilled  experts  has  accumulator 
traction  been  at  all  successful  in  this  country. 

2806.  The  Waddell-Entz  accumulator  would  seem  to  be 
especially  suited  to  traction  work,  on  account  of  its  light 
weight  and  capacity  for  high  rates  of  discharge;  but  to 
operate  efficiently,  this  accumulator  must  be  charged  and 
discharged  under  special  conditions  (see  Art  2790),  which 
makes  its  cost  of  operation  high, 

2806.  Accumulators  have  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied to  launches  and  other  small  boats,  in  which  the  propeller 
is  driven  by  a  suitably  connected    motor;    the  battery  is 
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located  under  the  seats  or  in  lockers,  and  is  usually  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  furnish  current  for  running  the  boat  at  a  speed  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  about  40  miles ;  higher  rates 
of  speed  can  be  obtained,  but  the  total  distance  covered  is 
then  lessened. 

2807.  In  general,  accumulators  have  been  more  or  less 
successfully  applied  (a)  where  it  is  desired  to  supply  a 
variable  demand  for  current  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
output  of  the  source  of  the  power  approximately  constant; 
{6)  where  it  is  desired  to  utilize  an  electric  current  at  a  point 
where  it  is  objectionable  or  impossible  to  obtain  the  current 
directly  from  dynamo  machines;  {c)  where  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  comparatively  small  but  continuous  current  from  a 
source  of  a  considerable  current,  which  can  be  utilized  only 
a  short  time  and  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  {d)  where  a 
perfectly  steady  current  is  required  for  certain  applications, 
where  the  current  from  dynamo  machines,  which  is  always 
slightly  irregillar,  would  be  unsuitable. 

2808.  Under  {a)  would  be  classed  the  various  lighting 
and  power  station  installations,  the  principles  of  which  have 
been  described  (Art.  2792).  An  extension  of  the  plan  of 
such  stations  has  been  adopted  ai)road,  in  cases  where  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  current  from  a  (direct  current)  central 
station  occurs  in  some  particular  district,  at  a  distance  from 
the  station.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  demand  is  met  by 
sending  the  current  directly  from  the  station,  the  wires  for 
carrying  the  current  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the 
maxiviiim  current  recjuired,  although  this  maximum  only 
continues  for  a  few  hours  in  each  day.  If  an  accumulator 
plant  be  installed  in  this  district,  the  wires  from  the  station 
need  only  be  lar^e  enough  to  carry  the  average  current  re- 
quired for  that  district,  the  battery  furnishing  the  additional 
current  during  tlie  j)eriod  of  heavy  load  and  charging  when 
the  load  is  less  tlian  the  average,  just  as  in  the  first  plan  for 
installing  accumulators  in  central  stations.  (See  Arts. 
2792  and  2793.)     Aside  from  the  saving  in  the  wire, 
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there  are  other  advantages  of  this  method  of  current  distri- 
bution, which  will  be  treated  of  in  another  section. 

2809*  Another  application  which  comes  under  this  same 
head,  although  carried  out  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the 
examples  given,  is  made  in  places  where  a  current  of  con- 
siderable strength  is  required  only  occasionally,  with  con- 
siderable intervals  between ;  primary  cells  might  be  directly 
applied  in  such  cases,  but  on  account  of  their  high  in- 
ternal resistance  a  considerable  number  of  cells  or  a  few  very 
large  cells  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  cur- 
rent, or  else  local  action  would  soon  render  them  useless; 
if,  however,  primary  cells,  say  of  the  **  gravity  "or  other 
type  giving  a  constant  E.  M.  F.,  be  used  to  charge  secondary 
cells,  the  charging  can  go  on  continuously  day  and  night  at 
a  slow  rate,  and  at  any  time  the  secondary  cells  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  a  considerable  current  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  primary  cells  themselves.  This  method  is  often  adopted 
in  surgeons*  offices,  where  a  considerable  current  is  occa- 
sionally required  for  heating  cauteries  and  for  similar  work. 
(See  Arts.  2712  and  2714.) 

281 0.  Under  class  (d)  would  be  included  such  applica- 
tions of  accumulators  as  in  propelling  street-cars  and  small 
boats,  the  main  features  of  which  have  been  given.  (See 
Arts.  2800  and  2806.) 

281  !•  Under  this  same  head  would  also  be  classed  the 
transporting  of  electrical  energy  by  means  of  charged  ac- 
cumulators; these  are  usually  charged  at  some  central  sta- 
tion, and  are  then  carried  to  the  point  where  it  is  desired  to 
use  the  current.  Thus  far  this  has  been  done  only  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  principally  for  furnishing  current 
to  the  motors  which  drive  the  phonographs  and  kinetoscopes 
and  similar  machines,  which  are  so  generally  on  exhibition, 
often  in  localities  where  electric-light  circuits  are  not  avail- 
able, or  are  not  of  the  right  character. 

2812*  Under  class  {c)  may  be  included  several  of  the 
more  important  of  the  minor  applications  of  accumulators, 
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as  follows:  The  electric  lighting  of  railroad-cars,  the 
charging  current  for  the  accumulators  being  obtained  from 
dynamo  machines  driven  from  one  of  the  axles  of  the  car, 
which  source  of  power  is  obviously  intermittent  and  irreg- 
ular; the  lighting  of  houses,  at  a  distance  from  electric- 
light  stations,  such  as  country  residences,  where  the  power 
for  driving  the  charging  dynamos  is  obtained  from  wind- 
mills or  the  action  of  the  waves  or  tides,  which  sources  of 
power  are  very  variable.  Special  devices  are  usually  used 
in  such  plants  which  automatically  disconnect  the  dynamo 
from  the  accumulators  when  the  source  of  power  has 
stopped,  or  is  insufficient  to  furnish  the  requisite  current  for 
charging.  The  lighting  and  furnishing  of  small  amounts  of 
power  to  the  offices  or  such  other  departments  of  mills  or 
factories  as  are  obliged  to  be  in  operation  when  the  main 
engine  or  other  source  of  power  is  shut  down,  the  accumu- 
lators being  charged  during  the  day,  when  the  main  engine 
is  running,  also  comes  under  this  head. 

2813.  The  amount  of  current  required  for  lighting  an 
ordinary  house  is  comparatively  little,  and  a  very  small 
engine  and  dynamo  would  readily  furnish  it;  but  the  noise 
and  trouble  of  operating  such  a  small  plant  at  the  time  when 
the  current  was  required  would  make  it  objectionable.  In 
such  a  case  an  accumulator  plant  may  be  installed,  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  when  charged  to  furnish  the  current  for  light- 
ing for  several  days  or  even  weeks;  then,  by  installing  an 
enj^ine  and  dynamo  of  proper  size,  the  battery  may  be 
charged  once  a  week  or  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  the  time  for 
charging  may  be  chosen  so  that  the  noise  or  other  features 
would  not  be  objectionable.  Such  a  plant  would  be  classed 
under  this  same  head,  (c). 

2814.  Under  (<'/)  would  be  classed  the  special  applica- 
tion of  accumulators  in  testing  and  in  telephone  work.  Their 
action,  as  regards  the  steadiness  of  the  current,  is  no  more 
favorable  than  that  of  a  good  primary  cell;  but  for  a  given 
output  the  accumulator  is  more  compact,  requires  less  at- 
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tention,  and  its  elements  do  not  need  to  be  replaced  whea 
exhausted,  but  renewed  by  a  charging  current.  Conse- 
quently, accumulators  are  coming  into  use  for  telephone 
central  stations,  where  three  or  four  good-sized  cells  may 
replace  several  hundred  primary  cells;  they  are  usually  in- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  suitable  charging  apparatus, 
usually  small  dynamos,  the  operation  of  charging  being 
gone  through  with  whenever  necessary. 

281 6.  The  specific  applications  of  accumulators  cover 
many  more  cases  than  have  been  given ;  but  they  may  be 
all  classed  under  these  several  heads. 


THE  INSTALLATION  OF  ACCUMULATORS. 

2816.  As  stated  in  Art.  2767,  accumulators  are  usu- 
ally of  approximately  cubical  form,  and  the  jars  are  usually 
of  glass  or  hard  rubber,  in  ordinary  sizes;  for  special  appli- 
cations, such  as  portable  cells  and  batteries  for  street-car 
and  launch  use,  special  jars  are  provided  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions. For  ordinary  installations  for  lighting  purposes,  the 
glass  jar  is  best  suited,  as  it  permits  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  each  cell  at  any  time,  and  any  cells  in  which 
the  active  material  shows  signs  of  buckling  or  disintegra- 
ting may  be  attended  to  before  the  fault  becomes  serious. 

2817.  Accumulators  should  be  placed  on  racks  or 
shelves,  and  if  the  number  of  cells  be  large,  it  is  usually 
advantageous  to  place  them  in  several  tiers.  Plenty  of 
room  should  be  allowed  between  the  tiers,  to  allow  of 
making  connections,  taking  out  or  replacing  plates  or  the 
electrolyte,  etc. 

2818.  If  the  cells  are  located  in  a  room  where  the  air 
is  warm  and  moist,  water  will  collect  on  the  surface  of  the 
jars  and  shelves,  and  will  cause  an  appreciable  leakage  of 
the  current;  to  obviate  this,  each  cell  should  be  supported 
on  a  small  shelf,  which  should  rest  on  porcelain  or  glass 
insulators,  and  the  jars  of  adjacent  cells  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch. 
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2819.  If  exhaust  steam  is  to  be  had  for  heating  pur* 
poses,  a  double  line  of  pipes,  running  under  the  shelves  on 
which  the  cells  rest,  will  be  beneficial,  as  the  heat  will  cause 
a  circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  and  will  decrease  its  resist- 
ance. Such  an  arrangement  is  very  necessary  for  cells  of 
the  Waddell-Entz  type  (see  Art.  2783),  but  for  ordinary 
lead  accumulators  the  advantage  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  great  outlay  for  such  heating. 

2820.  The  space  to  be  allowed  for  a  battery  depends 
on  the  make  and  type,  and  may  usually  be  found  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  manufacturers.  Lead  accumulators  of 
ordinary  size  will  usually  have  a  capacity  of  2.5  to  4  ampere- 
hours  per  square  inch  of  floor  space  that  they  occupy ;  for 
large  accumulators  in  lead-lined  boxes,  such  as  are  installed 
in  central  stations,  this  value  may  be  increased  to  5.  A  good 
average  figure  for  cells  of  200  to  500  ampere-hours  capacity 
is  3  ampere-hours  per  square  inch  of  floor  space  occupied. 

The  output  per  cubic  inch  of  volume  is  rather  more  con- 
stant, being  about  .25  to  .3  ampere-hour.  The  weight  of  a 
battery  of  accumulators  is  considerable,  and  the  shelves  or 
other  supports  intended  to  hold  them  should  be  made 
amply  strong,  for  if  they  sag  or  bend,  the  glass  jars  are 
liable  to  be  broken. 

2821*  The  electrolyte  of  an  accumulator  will  not  freeze 
until  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  —  11°  C.  (about  13** 
F.);  freezing  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  break 
the  jars. 

2822.  The  number  of  cells  required  for  any  given  in- 
stallation depends  upon  the  E.  M.  F.  desired;  ordinary  light- 
ing plants  are  usually  desii^ned  for  an  E.  M.  F.  of  50  to  55 
or  100  to  120  volts.  The  number  of  accumulators  required 
may  be  found  by  dividing  the  E.  M.  F.  required  by  the 
average  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  during  discharge,  which  is 
usually  taken  (for  lead  accumulators)  as  1.9  volts;  a  55-volt 
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installation    would  then  require  -^  =  29   cells   (obviously, 
fractional  cells  are  an  impossibility). 
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2823.  When  only  partially  discharged,  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
such  a  battery  would  be  higher  than  that  required ;  this  may 
be  reduced  by  placing  a  suitable  resistance  in  series  with 
the  battery,  and  adjusting  this  as  the  E.  M.  F.  diminishes,  to 
keep  a  constant  E.  M.  F.  at  the  lamps,  or  arranging  the 
connections  so  that  one  or  more  cells  may  be  cut  into  circuit 
from  time  to  time,  to  effect  the  same  result. 

Manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  furnish  devices 
which  will  automatically  perform  the  above  operations  as 
the  E.  M.  P.  of  the  battery  changes. 

2824*  To  allow  for  possible  accidents  to  one  or  more 
cells,  and  for  the  drop  in  the  wiring  and  connections,  one  or 
two  extra  cells  may  be  provided,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  cut  into  the  circuit  at  any  time. 

2825«  The  size  of  each  cell  in  such  an  installation  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  current  which  it  is  desired 
to  use,  and  the  length  of  time  (number  of  hours)  the  cur- 
rent is  required;  thus,  to  furnish  a  current  of  10  amperes 
for  10  hours  with  one  charging  would  require  cells  of  a 
capacity  of  10  X  10  =  100  ampere-hours  each. 

2826«  The  current  required  for  operating  incandescent 
lamps,  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  that  they  are 
lighted,  etc.,  will  be  treated  of  later,  and  from  the  values 
given,  the  size  and  number  of  accumulators  which  should  be 
installed  to  furnish  the  current  for  lighting  a  building  may 
be  determined. 

2827.  The  method  of  procedure  in  setting  up  the 
ordinary  forms  of  cells  is  about  as  follows : 

Having  prepared  the  shelves  or  supports  for  the  cells, 
unpack  and  thoroughly  clean  the  jars,  and  place  them  in 
position  on  the  shelves,  with  the  support  for  the  plates 
(5,  5",  Fig.  1057)  in  place.  The  plates  should  then  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  of  the  sawdust  in  which  they  were  packed, 
and  placed  in  position  in  the  jars.  They  should  rest  evenly 
on  the  supports  which  raise  them  from  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  and  the  blocks  or  strips  of  insulating  material  which 
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separate  the  plates  should  be  properly  placed  in  position 
between  them.  In  some  makes  of  cells  pieces  of  rubber  or 
glass  tubing  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

2828.  The  plates  should  be  so  placed  in  the  jars  that 
the  connecting  strips  will  come  into  the  proper  position  for 
connecting  the  positive  plates  of  one  cell  to  the  negative  of 
the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  joints  between  the  connecting  strips  should  then  be 
made  bright  and  smooth,  for  which  purpose  a  fine  file  or 
sandpaper  is  best;  the  connecting  bolts  should  be  set  up 
with  a  good  pressure,  so  that  these  bright  surfaces  will  be 
squeezed  together  firmly,  insuring  good  contact. 

2829.  The  electrolyte  should  be  prepared  in  a  lead- 
lined  or  stoneware  tank,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
slowly  poured  into  the  water  and  thoroughly  stirred  until 
the  solution  is  of  the  proper  density  (1.17  sp.  gr.).  It  is 
well  to  note  that  water  should  never  be  poured  into  sul- 
phuric acid;  as  the  two  liquids  combine  with  considerable 
heat,  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  first  reaches  the 
acid  is  instantly  converted  into  steam,  resulting  in  an 
explosion,  which,  by  scattering  the  acid  about,  is  liable  to 
cause  serious  injury.  Therefore,  in  preparing  the  electro- 
lyte, ahvays  pour  the  acid  ijito  the  water. 

In  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution  is  to  be  pre- 
pared, blocks  of  pure  ice  (manufactured  ice  is  best)  may  be 
used  in  place  of  water.  The  heat  generated  by  the  dilution 
of  the  acid  is  then  absorbed  in  melting  the  ice. 

2830*  When  all  connections  are  made  and  preparation 
for  charging  completed,  the  electrolyte  should  be  poured 
into  the  cells  until  the  plates  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  half 
an  inch  or  so,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  the  cells 
should  be  charged.  If  allowed  to  stand  uncharged  in  the 
acid,  the  plates  are  liable  to  become  sulphated  (see  Art. 
2736).  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  charging  current 
is  of  the  right  polarity;  that  is,  that  the  current  flows /r^w 
the  positive  to  the  negative  plates  through  the  cell;  if  this 
is  reversed,  the  cells  will  be  reversed,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble  will  be  experienced  in  getting  tjiem  back  to  the 
proper  condition. 

The  first  charging  should  be  long  continued  and  at  a  low 
rate,  to  remove  any  sulphate  that  may  exist. 

2831.  In  charging  an  accumulator,  as  has  been  shown, 
only  a  small  part  (about  8^)  of  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to 
force  the  current  through  the  cell  is  expended  in  overcom- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte  ;  the 
remainder  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  cell.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  the 
applied  E.  M.  F.  be  just  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell 
no  current  will  flow  (see  Art.  2504),  so  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  cell  itself  may  be  considered  as  a  counter  E.  M.  F., 
opposing  that  of  the  charging  current.     To  apply  Ohm's 

law  I  C  =  -j^  I  to  this  case,  the  E  must  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  algebraic  sum  of  the  applied  and  the  counter 
E.  M.  F. ,  or  £  =  applied  E.  M.  F.  —  counter  E.  M.  F.  This 
is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that  the  E.  M.  F.  required 
to  drive  the  charging  current  through  the  cell  is  only  that 
required  to  overcome  its  ohmic  resistance ;  but  to  this  must 
be  added  an  E.  M.  F.  equal  and  opposite  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
the  cell  itself,  due  to  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  charging,  then,  if  from  any  cause  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
charging  current  be  changed  by  a  small  amount,  the  char- 
ging current  will  be  altered  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
depending  on  the  ratio  between  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  and 
the  difference  between  the  applied  and  counter  E.  M.  F. 
For  example,  consider  a  cell  which  has  been  discharged 
until  its  E.  M.  F.  is  1.925  volts  (on  open  circuit).  The 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  .005  ohm  and  its  normal  charging 
current  is  35  amperes.  The  drop  due  to  this  current  is 
35  X  .005  =  .175  volt;  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  must  then  be 
1.925  +  .175  =  2.10  volts,  to  cause  35  amperes  to  flow. 
Now,  if  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  drops  to  2.0  volts,  it  is  evident 
that,  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  bein^  the  same,  the  drop  is  equal 
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to  2.0  —  1.925  =  .075  volt,  and  the   current   which   would 

cause  this  drop  when  flowing  against  .005  ohm  resistance  is 

F        075 
C= -^  =  ^TT-TT  =  15  amperes.     Thus,  a  drop  in  the  applied 
K       .005 

E.  M.  F.  of  -^,  or  about  5j^,  causes  the  current  to  fall  off 

more  than  50^. 

This  shows  the  necessity  for  having  the  source  of  the 
charging  current  so  arranged  that  the  E.  M.  F.  may  be 
closely  adjusted  in  order  that  the  charging  current  may  be 
maintained  at  its  proper  value. 

In  all  accumulator  plants  of  any  considerable  capacity 
the  source  of  the  charging  current  is  a  dynamo,  and  the 
methods  of  attaining  this  adjustment  therewith  will  be 
given  later.  In  any  case,  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
source  of  the  charging  current  must  be  higher  than  the 
highest  counter  E.  M.  F.  that  the  battery  can  give. 

2832.  With  every  accumulator  plant  a  hydrometer  (see 
Art.  995)  should  be  included,  as  the  electrolyte  should  be 
kept  at  the  proper  density.  The  state  of  charge  of  the  cell 
can  be  approximately  determined  by  the  density  of  the 
electrolyte  (see  Art.  2737). 

2833.  The  volume  of  the  electrolyte  will  gradually 
diminish  during  the  operation  of  the  cell,  due  to  evapora- 
tion and  to  the  evolution  of  gas  when  the  cell  is  charged; 
this  loss  should  be  made  up  by  occasionally  adding  pure 
water,  or  acid,  if  the  density  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer 
is  too  low. 

2834.  A  portable  voltmeter  should  also  be  provided, 
which  shall  have  a  capacity  such  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a 
single  cell  may  be  accurately  measured,  so  that  if  the  action 
of  any  cell  seems  to  be  irregular,  its  condition  may  be  de- 
termined by  measuring  its  E.  M.  F.  and  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  other  cells.  Some  instrument  makers  furnish 
portable  voltmeters  with  two  scales,  one  a  tenth  or  a  twen- 
tieth the  value  of  the  other;  these  are  very  convenient  for 
accumulator   work,   as  by  selecting   the   proper  scale   the 
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E.  M.  P.  of  the  entire  battery  or  of  single  cells  may  be 
accurately  determined. 

2835.  Accumulators  should  not  be  installed  near  any 
apparatus  which  has  bright  metal  surfaces,  such  as  an 
engine,  as  the  fumes  from  the  acid  will  corrode  such  sur- 
faces unless  they  are  protected  by  a  coating  of  grease  or 
varnish ;  all  connectors  and  other  brass  pieces  used  around 
the  cell  should  be  coated  with  varnish  or  grease  for  the 
same  reason.  Vaseline  is  especially  applicable  for  this 
purpose. 

This  effect  may  be  largely  prevented  by  providing  the 
cells  with  covers,  which  also  prevents  evaporation  to  a  large 
extent.  Covering  the  liquid  with  a  layer  of  heavy  oil  has 
also  been  proposed,  but  this  plan  involves  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  dirtiness,  as  the  bubbling  of  the  escaping  gas 
causes  the  oil  to  spatter. 


1 

f 
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(CONTINUED.) 


THEORY  OF   THE  DYNAMO. 

3015.  In  order  that  a  current  may  flow  through  a 
circuit,  and  thereby  be  available  for  doing  work,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  a  difference  of  potential  be  established  between 
two  points  in  that  circuit,  and  in  order  that  the  resulting 
current  may  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
difference   of   potential   between    these   points.     (See  Art. 

2237-) 

This  difference  of  potential  may  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which — the  chemical 
action  of  certain  liquids  on  certain  other  substances,  for 
example — have  already  been  explained. 

Generating  an  E.  M.  F.  in  a  conductor  by  moving  the 
conductor  in  a  magnetic  field  in  such  a  direction  that  it  cuts 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
used  method  of  establishing  the  required  difference  of  poten- 
tial, and  a  machine  for  generating  and  maintaining  an 
E.  M.  F.  by  the  movement  of  one  or  more  conductors  across 
the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field  is  called  a  dynamo. 

3016.  The  amount  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  mov- 
ing conductor  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  conductor 
cuts  the  lines  of  force.  (Art.  2449.)  With  practicable 
values  for  the  length  of  the  conductor,  for  its  velocity,  and 
for  the  extent  and  density  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  E.  M.  F. 
which  can  be  generated  in  a  single  conductor  is  not  sufficient 
for  most  of  the  applications  of  the  electric  current.  How- 
ever, by  joining  a  number  of  conductors  in  series,  in  such  a 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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manner  that  the  E.   M.  F.'s  generated  in  them  are  added 
together,  any  desired  E.  M.  F.  may  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  dynamo  depends  upon 
the  grouping  of  the  various  conductors  with  respect  to  the 
magnetic  field,  and  to  the  method  of  connecting  these  con- 
ductors with  the  external  circuit. 

The  part  of  the  dynamo  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  gener- 
ated, consisting  of  the  conductors,  the  means  of  supporting 
and  moving  them,  and  the  device  for  connecting  them  with 
the  external  circuit,  is  called  the  armature,  and  the  con- 
ductors, in  their  various  arrangements  and  connections,  con- 
stitute the  armature  i^lndlngr. 

The  effect  of  the  various  methods  of  arranging  and  con- 
necting armature  windings  upon  the  character  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
produced  may  best  be  studied  by  developing  them  from  the 
simplest  form,  a  straight  conductor  moving  in  a  straight 
line  through  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  as  will  be  explained 
later. 

3017.  The  principal  sources  of  magnetic  fields  are  per- 
manent magnets,  such  as  the  earth,  masses  of  lodestone,  or 
hard-steel  magnets,  and  electromagnets. 

As  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  moving  conductor  is  pro- 
portional to  the  density  of  the  field  in  which  it  moves,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  a  field  of 
considerable  density  is  desirable.  For  this  reason  the  earth's 
field  or  that  of  permanent  magnets,  either  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, is  seldom  used  in  dynamo-electric  machinery,  since  the 
density  of  such  a  field  is  low  compared  with  that  possible  to 
obtain  with  suitably  designed  electromagnets,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  electrical  energy  must  be  continually 
expended  in  order  to  keep  up  the  magnetizing  force  of  the 
electromagnet,  this  last  form  is  almost  universally  used. 

The  design  of  electromagnets  for  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chinery will  be  discussed  later;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  consider  that  the  magnetic:  field  exists  in  the  space  be- 
tween one  or  more  pairs  of  poles,  the  balance  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  not  being  considered. 
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GENERATION    OP    B.    M.    F. 

3016.  If  any  straight  conductor  a  b,  the  direction  of 
whose  length  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  is  moved 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  and  to  its  own  length,  and  at 
such  a  uniform  velocity  that  at  the  end  of  unit  time  (1  sec- 
ond) it  reaches  the  position  a'  b',  as  represented  in  Fig.  1123, 
the  following  conclusions  result  : 

The  velocity  of  the  conductor  may  be  represented  by  the 
length  of  the  line  aa'  (or  bb'),  as  the  conductor  moves  over 
this   distance    in   unit    time.     The   total     __  ^_^ 

number  of  lines  cut  by  the  conductor  is  ■; 
evidently  that   number   enclosed    in   the 
area  aa'  b'  b;  the  lines  a  a'  and  a  b  (or  b  b'  , 
and  a'  b')  being  at  right  angles  to  each   ; 
other,  the  area  enclosed  by  aa' b' b  is  the 
product  of  tht  length  of  the  conductor  a  b,   \ 
and  the  length  of  its  path  aa'  (or  bb'^.   • 
Formula    447*   given    in    Art.    2449,  '■:■%        >.     '  ■  '.-i^'' 
^V  '-'■.•...■■.-  .■'■ii;-\~-^i 

E  =  777-,  may  be  modified  to  fit  this  case,        —  ■        -■'-^>.  - 

I'J   '  FlO.  1188. 

as  follows:  Let  B  =  the  density  of  the  magnetic  field,  L  = 
the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  M=  the  length  of  its  path, 
or  its  velocity.  Then,  the  area  moved  over  by  the  con- 
ductor (in  unit  time)  is  L  M,  and  the  total  number  of  lines 
cut  by  the  conductor  is  B  Z.  M.    Then,  substituting  this  value 

f or  iV  in  the  above  formula,  E=.  — — — .     As  in  this  case 

/  =  1,  unit  time  being  assumed,  this  may  be  written 


10* 


(473.) 


which  gives  an  expression  whereby  the  E.  M.  F,  generated 
in  a  conductor  moving  in  a  magnetic  field  under  the  con- 
ditions given  above  may  be  found. 

The  density  B,  being  the  number  of  lines  of  force  per  unit 
of  area,  i.  e.,  per  square  inch,  or  per  square  centimeter,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  product  L  M  must  be  expressed  in  the  same 
units  in  order  that  the  equation  A'=  B  L  ^should  hold  true. 

Example. — Suppose  the  conductor  it  ^  in  Fig.  1123  to  be  1  foot  8 
inches  lon^r,  and  that  it  is  moved  in  a  magnetic  field  whose  deadly  is 
50,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  at  such  a  (uniform)  velocity  that 
at  the  end  of  1  minute  it  would  have  moved  3,350  feet  What  is  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  conductor  ? 

Solution. — As  the  density  is  expressed  in  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch,  the  other  dimensions  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit,  i.  e., 

The  length  of  the  conductor  L  is  then  20  inches,  and  the  velocity, 
or  distance  through  which  it  would  move  in  1  second,  =  M  =  -'  = 
87.5  ft.,  or  87.5  X  12  =  450.0  in. 

Hence,  from  formula  473,  E  =  ^^■.  where  B  =  60,000,  Z  =  30, 

J   .r       «n    r-      60,000  X  30  X  4.50      450,000,000       „       ,. 
and  M  =  450,  E  = :r=^ — — —  =  =  4.lj  volts.     Ans, 

3019.  The  formula  given  in  Art.  3018  does  not  hold 
good  as  it  stands  if  the  conditions  governing  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  conductor  are  not  as'before  stated, 

which  are,  that  the  conductor  must  lie  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  move  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  own  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force.  It  is  evident  that  a  conductor  might  readily  be 
moved  in  a  direction  which  would  not  conform  to  all  or  any 
of  the  above  conditions;  the  formula,  to  be  generally  ap- 
plicable, must  then  be  modified  to  suit  such 

I      3020.     rig.  1124  represents  a  case  where 

-^1  *  conductor  a  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 

the  lines    nf    fcu-ce  (so  that  we  are  looking 

•'     p-      along  its  length,  :iik1  consequently  see  only 

the  round  section,  as  shown),  and  is   moved 

J 'u  '-)    '"  ^  direction  at  right    angles    to    its    own 

jV  I  lezigUi.  l>\it  at   the  iingle  /»,  which  is  not  a 

rijjhi  :iiii;lc,  tn  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 

I  force  lowing  l>el«-cen  the  poles  N  and  S  of 

c.  iiM.  a  magnet.      If  the  conductor  move  from  a 
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to  a'  in  unit  time  (say  one  second),  the  area  swept  over  by 
the  conductor  in  unit  time  is  a  rectangle,  and  the  area  is 
measured  by  the  product  L  M  oi  the  length  of  the  conductor 
L  and  the  length  of  its  path  in  unit  time,  or  its  velocity,  M\ 
but  the  total  number  of  lines  cut  by  the  conductor  is  not 
the  product  of  the  density  B  and  the  area  L  M^  since  the 
density  is  measured  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force,  and  the  area  L  iWis  at  an  angle  to  this  plane. 

From  an  inspection  of  Fig.  1124,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
conductor  will  cut  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force 
if  moved  from  any  point  on  the  line  a  n  (which  is  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force)  to  the  point  a* ;  in  other  words,  whatevci 
the  value  of  the  angle  /,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut 
by  the  conductor  in  moving  from  a  to  a*  will  be  the  same. 

By  making  this  angle  a  right  angle,  as  at  ;/,  the  path  of 
the  conductor  along  the  line  n  a*  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force,  and  all  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
Art.  301 8  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  length  of  the  line  n  a'  is,  however,  not  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  line  a  a' ;  but  as  the  former  length  must  be 
used  in  calculating  the  total  number  of  lines  cut,  and  the 
latter  is  the  length  which  is  known,  an  expression  for  the 
length  n  a*  in  terms  of  the  length  a  a'  must  be  found.  From 
the  construction  of  the  figure,  the  triangle  a  n  a'  \s  2i  right- 
angled  triangle,  with  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  a  a* 
and  the  adjacent  angle/  given;  the  length  of  the  side  n  a* 
opposite  the  angle  /  is  found  by  trigonometry  to  be  a  a!  sin 
^**,  which  is  the  desired  value. 

3021.  Calling  the  length  of  the  conductor  L  and  the 
length  of  its  path  AT,  as  before,  it  follows  from  the  above 
that  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by  the  conductor 
is  given  by  the  formula 

N=zBLMsinp\  (474,) 

With  given  values  of  B,  Z,  and  M,  it  is  evident  that  iV  is  a 
maximum  when  p'^  =  90*,  as  then  sin  p^  =  1,  and  B  L  M  sin 
p^  ^^B  L  M^  corresponding  to  the  case  given  in  Art.  3018, 
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while  if  p"  =  0",  then  sin  /°  =  0  and  B  i  J/  sin  /'  =  0, 
which  means  that  if  the  conductor  be  moved  in  a  direction 
at  an  angle  of  0°,  i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  no  lines 
will  be  cut  by  it  and  no  E.  M.  F.  generated. 

A  method  of  considering  the  relation  between  the  length 
«  a'  and  the  length  a  a',  which  is  very  useful  in  some  cases, 
is  to  regard  the  length  n  a'  as  the  projection  of  the  length 
a  a'  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  The 
application  of  this  method  will  appear  in  other  parts  of  this 
section. 

^3022.  In  a  similar  manner  other  variations  from  the 
conditions  given  may  be  considered.     Fig.  1125  represents 

the  case  where  the  conductor  a  b 

'Cr'''''iL-L.^^,.[.---^  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
,-.■,;:_..     .  A  '•^\     the  lines  of  force,  and  is  moved  in 

■'■'.';■■'    I  .'  /        ^^e  same  plane,  but  in  a  direction 

'^^K-.fj I  I     '     b  b'  at  an   angle   i,   which    is   not 

*iy.-'/  /a    right  angle,  to   its    length  a  h. 

'^'■'■r<  /  '    "^^^  shape  of  the  area  swept  over 

i^<'/;    *  /  in  moving  from  a  b  to  a' i' is  evi- 

.^'^\       ,       j^  dently    a   rhomboid,  of    which    the 

'..  _i^\  .        '  .■-"'.    area  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 

Fii;.  iii^  t)'''^'-'  b  b'  and  the  altitude  a  ii.    This 

altitude  being  perpeiKlicnhir  to  the  base  b  b',  the  triangle 
u  b  It  is  a  right  triangle,  and,  by  trigonometry,  side  a  n  =  ab 
sin  -c.  Consequently,  the  ttilal  number  of  lines  of  force 
cut  by  the  conductor  a  b  of  length  /.  in  moving  over  a  dis- 
tance b  b'  =  -1/  ihrouKh  a  field  whose  density  =  B,  is 

A" .-.  B  -1/  /.  sin  s.  (475.) 

Again,  with  given  values  <•{  B,  /..  and  J/,  the  value  of  ,V 
is  a  niaximinn  when  s  =  mi',  for  sin  00°  =  1  and  B  ML  sin 
s=B  .U  /.;  and  where  .v  -  n  ',  sin  j  =  0  and  B  M  L  sin  s  = 
0.  which  means  that  if  the  conductor  is  moved  at  an  angle 
nf  d',  i,  e.,  parallel  t"  its  nwn  length,  no  lines  of  force  are 
cut  by  it,  and  ii"  1-".  'SI.  V.  is  generated  in  the  conductor. 

In  this  ease,  again,  the  length  a  n  is  the  projection  of  the 
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actual  length  of  the  conductor  a  b  on  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  its  path. 

(^SOZS.     Fig.  1136  represents  the 'plan  and  elevation  of 

the  case  where  a  conductor  a  b  \s  situated  in  a  magnetic 

field  at  an  angle  r  to  the  lines  of  force,  as 

represented  in  the  elevation,  and  is  moved  [ 

through  the  field  in  the  direction  a  «'  or  *  A'  | 

at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  to  Jt  i'i't't 

its  own  length,  as  represented  in  the  plan. 

The  area  swept  over  by  the  conductor  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  length  a  b  (see 
elevation)  and  the  length  of  its  path  a  a  (see 
plan),  but,  as  before,  the  product  of  this  area 
and  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force  is  not 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force 
cut,  as  the  area  is  not  measured  at  right  . 

angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  cut   how     i  *■ 

ever,   is   measured   by  the   product   of  the  w 

density,  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  on  '^^.^-T 

ductor,  and  X.\ye.  projection  of  its  length  on  a         p,o  nis 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.     This  projection 
is  represented  by ««,  Fig.  1120,  and  the  triangle  abn  being 
a  right  triangle,  side  a  «  =  <?  i  sin  r,  as  before,  and  the  total 
number  of  lines  cut  is 

N=  B  ML  sin  r.  (476.) 

With  given  values  of  B,  /,,  and  M,  /Vwill  again  have  a 
maximum  value  when  r  =  00°,  as  sin  90"  ^  1  and  %  M  L  sin 
y=  B  i  M\  and  when  r  =  0",  and  sin  r  =  0,  B  ML  sin 
r=0,  which  means  that  if  the  conductor  is  located  in  a 
plane  at  an  angle  of  0°,  i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force, 
no  lines  of  force  will  be  cut;  hence,  no  E.  M.  F.  will  be 
generated  by  a  movement  of  the  conductor. 


„„.,  _.     _  „r  any  case  where  tlic  condit 
motions    of    the   cond""'-"-   ■i:'*--    ;■•    ■- 


3024. 

.■notions    o_    _ 

spect  from  those  ] 


governing  the 
- ..  differ  in  mure  than  one  re- 
in  Art.  3018,  a  formula  may  bo 
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constructed  by  combining  formulas  474,  476,  and  476. 
Thus,  the  total  lines  of  force  cut  by  any  conductor  of  length 
L  situated  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of  density  B,  lying 
in  a  plane  at  an  angle  of  r"^  with  the  lines  of  force,  and 
moved  with  a  velocity  M  through  the  field  in  a  direction 
at  an  angle  of  s°  with  its  length,  and  at  an  angle  of /°  with 
the  lines  of  force,  will  be  given  by  the  formula  A^=  B  Z,  sin 
r°  sin  ^°  M  sin  /°,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  resulting  from  this 
motion  will  be  given  by  the  formula 

^  _  B  /,  sin  r°  sin  s"^  J/ sin  p^  (a^^  \ 

It  is  evident  that  with  given  values  of  B,  Z,  and  M^  the 
value  of  iV,  hence  of  E^  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  angles 
r,  J,  and  /  are  each  equal  to  90**,  while  if  any  of  these  angles 
is  equal  to  0°,  the  value  of  N  and  E  will  be  0. 

It  follows,  then,  that  to  get  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  with 
a  given  length  of  conductor,  these  angles  should  all  be  as 
near  90°  as  possible,  which  is  the  case  in  almost  all  dynamos, 
as  will  be  pointed  out. 

3025.  Thus  far  a  field  of  uniform  density  has  been 
assumed;  but  from  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
the  effect  of  variations  in  the  density  of  the  field  may  be 
readily  found. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  as  the  E.  M.  F.  generated 
in  a  moving  conductor  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  cutting 
lines,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  conductor  should  actually 
move  over  any  particular  area  in  order  that  an  E.  M.  F.  be 
generated  in  it;  it  is  only  required  that  the  conductor  move 
at  such  a  velocity  that  //that  velocity  were  maintained  for 
one  second,  the  conductor  would  cut  a  certain  number  of 
lines  of  force,  as  measured  by  the  area  which  would  be  swept 
over.  This  area  is  obviously  the  same  whether  it  encloses 
lines  of  force  or  not;  so  if  at  any  one  point  in  a  conductor's 
path  the  density  is  known,  the  number  of  lines  offeree  which 
zi'ould  be  cut  by  the  conductor  in  moving  over  that  area  // 
the  density  were   uniform   at   its  known   value  would  evi- 
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dently  be  the  product  of  the  known  density  and  the  area, 
and  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  at  the  instant  when  the*  con- 
ductor is  passing  through  the  part  of  the  field  where  the 
density  is  of  the  given  value  may  be  found  from  the  for- 
mula. 

3026.  The  considerations  just  mentioned  apply  if  the 
velocity  i^  not  constant,  for  if  the  velocity  at  any  instant  is 
known,  the  area  which  would  be  moved  over  by  the  conduct- 
or in  one  second  if  the,  velocity  were  constant  at  the  known 
value,  measures  the  number  of  lines  which  would  be  cut  in 
one  second,  and  hence  the  rate  of  cutting  or  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated. 

In  actual  practice  the  velocity  of  conductors  in  any  par- 
ticular case  is  almost  invariably  constant,  while  the  density 
of  the  field  is  seldom  uniform. 

Example.—- A  conductor  8  feet  3  inches  long  is  dropped  vertically 
through  a  magnetic  field  whose  lines  of  force  are  horizontal,  but  of 
varying  density.  At  a  certain  pwjint  a  the  velocity  is  known  to  be  40 
feet  per  second,  and  at  the  same  point  the  density  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  known  to  be  28,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  What 
E.  M.  F.  is  generated  in  the  conductor  when  at  the  point  a  ? 

Solution. — The  velocity  of  the  conductor  at  this  point  is  40  X  12  = 

480  in.  per  sec.     The  conductor  being  3  ft.  3  in.  =  39  in.  long,  if  moved 

at  this  velocity  for  one  second  would  sweep  over  an  area  of  480  X  39  = 

18.720  sq.  in.,  which  area  would  enclose  18,720x28.000  =  524,160,000 

lines  of  force,  if  the  density  were  uniform  at  the  known  value  through- 

N 
out  the  area.    From  the  formula  -£"=  r7^^. 

^      524,160,000      ^CAM,      1*        A 

E= -TT-^ —  =  5.2416  volts.     Ans. 

10'' 


THB  BFFBCT  OF  CURRENT  IN  THB  CONDUCTORS. 

3027.  Thus  far,  only  the  production  of  the  E.  M.  F 
has  been  considered.  If  this  E.  M.  F.  is  allowed  to  act  on 
a  closed  circuit,  so  that  a  current  will  flow,  certain  effects 
will  be  produced,  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  First, 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  conductor  implies  a 
loss  or  drop  of  potential  equal  in  value  to  the  product  of 
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the  current  and  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  (Art 
2315.)  The  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals 
of  the  conductor  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  is  then 
less  than  that  E.  M.  F.,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  drop. 
Calling  e  the  E.  M.  F.  generated,  or  the  internal  E.  M.  F., 
E  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals,  Ri  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  source  of  ^,  and  C  the  current 
flowing,  then,  E  =^  e  —  C  Rf,  The  total  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  the  circuit  w  is  evidently  the  product  of  ^and 
e\\.  e.,  w  =^C  e.  Of  this,  C  X  CRf=  C^Rjis  expended  within 
the  source  of  the  E.  M.  F.  itself,  leaving  C  e  —  C'Rf=  CE=z 
W,  the  energy  expended  in  the  external  circuit,  or  the^out- 
put.  It  is  evident  that  as  C^  R^  is  entirely  expended  in 
heating  the  conductors  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated, 
it  is  wasted  as  far  as  any  practical  application  is  concerned, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  in  order 
that  C  E  can  be  as  large  a  proportion  as  may  be  of  the  total 
energy  developed,  C  e. 

On  this  account,  the  internal  circuits  of  dynamo  machines 
are  made  of  copper,  that  being  the  metal  which  has  the 
greatest  conductivity  for  a  given  cost  and  bulk. 

3028.  In  addition  to  this  drop  of  potential,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  current  introduces  reactions  between  the  mag- 
netic field  in  which  the  conductors  are  moved  and  the  field 
due  to  the  current  itself.     (Arts.  2438  and  2439.) 

These  reactions  result  in  a  tendency  for  the  conductor  to 
move,  relative  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  its  own  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force. 

The  amount  of  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
current  and  also  to  the  density  of  the  magnetic  field,  meas- 
ured in  a  plane  at  right  anp^les  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force.  If  the  length  of  the  conductor  lies  in  this  plane,  the 
force  acting  on  cacJi  ccJitiuutcr  of  its  lengthy  when  the  field 
is  of  unit  density  (one  line  of  force  per  square  centimeter) 
and  a  current  of  one  absolute  (C.  O.  S.)  unit  is  flowing 
through  it,  is  one  dyne.     From  this  it  follows  that,  calling 
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A  the  current  in  absolute  units,  B  the  density  of  the  field 
in  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter,  and  L  the  length  of 
the  conductor  that  is  within  the  limits  of  the  field  in  cen- 
timeters, the  force  on  the  whole  conductor  in  dynes, 

/=:ABL.  (478.)* 

3029.  This  force  acts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  conductor  and  to  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  /  may  be  resolved  into 
components  in  any  other  direction,  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  in  finding  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  moving 
conductor.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  similar 
results  are  obtained;  namely,  that  the  component  of  the 
force  /  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  value  of  /  given  by 
the  above  formula  multiplied  by  the  sines  of  the  angles 
which  the  direction  of  the  component  makes  both  with  the 
length  of  the  conductor  and  with  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force,  and  of  the  angle  which  the  length  of  the  conductor 
makes  with  the  lines  of  force.  From  this  it  follows  that  if 
any  one  of  these  angles  is  equal  to  0®,  the  component  to 
that  direction  is  also  0;  that  is,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
conductor  to  move  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  own  length 
or  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  nor  in  any  direction  if  the 
length  of  the  conductor  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  component  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion 
required  to  produce  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  in  the  con- 
ductor; and,  further,  in  any  other  direction  the  force  is 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  E.  M.  F.  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  maximum  by  movement  in  the  same  direction. 

3030.  If,  then,  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  moving 
conductor  is  allowed  to  cause  a  current  to  flow,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  magnetic  field  will  cause  the  con- 
ductor to  tend  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  motion 
in  generating  the  E.  M.  F.  (See  Arts.  2439  and  2440.) 
In  order  to  move  the  conductor,  it  is  necessary,  then,  to 
apply  to  it  a  force  (neglecting  inertia,  friction,  etc.)  equal  to 
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the  component  of  the  reaction  between  the  current  and  the 
field  that  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  conductor  is  moved. 

The  product  of  this  force  and  the  distance  through  which 
the  conductor  is  moved  is  evidently  the  mechanical  work 
done  upon  the  conductor;  hence,  the  product  of  the  force 
and  the  distance  through  which  the  conductor  is  moved  in 
unit  time  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  expended 
in  moving  the  conductor.  In  C.  G.  S.  units,  then,  w  = 
A  BL  My  where  7a  is  the  rate  of  doing  work  in  erg's  per  second ; 
Ay  B,  and  Z  have  the  same  values  as  before,  and  J/ is  the 
distance  through  which  the  conductor  is  moved  in  one 
second,  in  centimeters. 

As  10^  ergs  per  second  equal  1  watt,  dividing  both  sides 

of  the  equation  by  10'  gives  the  power  directly  ir\  watts,  or 

A  S  L  M 
JV= —J .     By  dividing  the  upper  term  of  the  fraction 

by  10,  Cj  the  current  in  amperes,  may  be  substituted  for  A, 

and  the  formula  will  then  read  IV  = -— r 

10" 

Formula  477,  which  gives  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 

moving  conductor,  may,  on  the  assumption  here  made  that 

the  angles  between  the  path  of  the  conductor  and  its  length, 

and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  are  all  90°,  be  written 

B  /  Jlf 

J:  = — ,--.-,  in  which  B,  /.,  and  J/ have  each  the  same  value 

lo'    '  '     ' 

as  in   the  above   formula;  which,  therefore,  may  be  written 

ir=  C  E, 

This  means  that  tJie  work  done  in  moving  a  conductor 
through  a  magnetic  field  (^neglecting  friction  and  inertia)  is 
eq'i  il  to  the  luork  done  by  the  result i7ig  E.  M,  F,  and  current; 
which  also  follows  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy. 

3031.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to 

supply  mechanical  power  to  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  in 
order  tliat  it  may  siii)j)ly  a  current,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  })ower  is  ex[)ended  should  also  be  clear. 

In  commercial  apparatus,  it  is  evident  that  aside  from 
the  power  required   to  move  the  conductors,  an  additional 
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amount  of  power  must  be  supplied  for  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion and  all  other  sources  of  loss  that  may  exist  in  the 
mechanism  which  is  used  for  moving  the  conductors; 
further,  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  that  appears  in 
the  external  circuit  is  less  than  the  total  energy  generated, 
by  the  amount  expended  in  heating  the  conductors  in 
which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  appearing  in  the 
external  circuit,  or  the  output  of  the  dynamo,  to  the  total 
amount  generated,  is  called  the  electrical  efficiency  of 
the  dynamo;  the  ratio  of  the  output  to  the  input,  the  input 
being  the  total  amount  of  energy  mechanically  applied  to 
the  conductors  to  move  them,  including  all  losses  in  the 
mechanism  used,  is  called  the  commercial  efficiency  of 
the  machine.  Both  values  are  usually  given  in  per  cent,  of 
the  input;  it  is  evident  that  this  percentage  must  be  less 
than  100,  and  in  commercial  machines  it  ranges  from  75^ 
to  95^,  or  higher,  depending  upon  the  size  and  design. 

In  finding  the  efficiency,  both  output  and  input  must  be 
reduced  to  the  same  units. 

3032.  If,  instead  of  mechanically  moving  the  con- 
ductors through  the  magnetic  field,  they  be  located  therein 
with  their  lengths  at  an  angle  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  an 
E.  M.  F.  from  some  external  source  be  applied  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  conductors,  a  current  will  flow  through  them, 
and  the  reaction  between  the  field  produced  by  the  current 
and  the  field  in  which  it  is  located  will  produce  a  tendency 
of  the  conductors  to  move  relatively  to  the  magnetic  field, 
just  as  when  the  current  is  produced  by  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated in  the  conductors  themselves.  This  tendency  is 
exerted  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force 
and  to  the  length  of  the  conductor,  producing  a  force  act- 
ing in  that  direction,  which  may  be  resolved  into  compo- 
nents acting  in  any  other  direction. 

If  the  conductor  be  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  then 
this  force  will  cause  it  to  move,  provided  its  component  in 
that  direction  is  greater  than  0,  and  the  rate  at  which  work 
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will  be  done  by  the  conductor  in  moving  will  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  value  of  the  force  in  the  direction  of 
motion  and  the  distance  moved  in  unit  time,  i.  e.,  the 
velocity.  This  apparatus  is  then  an  electric  motor* 
capable  of  doing  external  mechanical  work. 

3033.  The  motion  of  the  conductors  through  the  field 
under  these  conditions  will  set  up  in  them  an  E.  M.  F. 
which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  E.  M.  F.  which  is 
sending  the  current  through  the  conductors.  (See  Arts. 
2439  and  2440.) 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  current  in  the  moving  conductors,  the  E.  M.  F.  ap- 
plied to  their  terminals  must  be  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated, plus  the  drop  or  fall  of  potential  in  the  conductors. 

3034.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  energy  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  the  force  on  the  conductor  and  the 
velocity  of  the  conductor  is  equal  to  the  energy  represented 
by  the  product  of  the  current  flowing  and  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  by  the  motion  of  the  conductor.  Calling  e  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  winding  and  C  the  current  flow- 
ing, as  before,  the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  moving 
conductor  is  c  C.  The  energy  represented  by  C^  A\  (A\ 
being  the  internal  resistance  of  the  conductors),  as  in  the 
case  previously  considered,  appears  only  as  heat.  The  sum 
of  these  two,  then,  etjiials  the  total  amount  of  energy  which 
must  be  put  into  the  apparatus  to  move  the  conductors; 
that  is,  c  C -\-  C^  /v,  —  /:  C,  R  being  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  to 
the  terminals  of  the  winding.  (Compare  this  with  Art. 
3030.) 

3035.  It  appears,  tlien,  given  a  conductor,  or  several 
conductors,  situated  in  a  ma^tietic  field,  with  their  lengths 
at  an  anti^le  to  the.  lines  of  foree,  that  the  conductors  may  be 
moved  by  the  aj^plieatioti  (»f  a  meehanieal  force  so  that  an 
E.  M.  v.  will  be  j^enerated  in  thcin,  atid  this  E.  M.  F.  may 
be  utilized  in  sendini^  a  cuirrent  ihroujj^h  an  external  circuit; 
this  is  the  dynamo,  in  which  the  mechanical  energy  supplied 
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is  converted  into  electrical  energy.  Or,  an  E.  M.  F.  may 
be  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  conductors,  causing  a 
current  to  flow  through  them,  which  will  cause  them  to  move 
through  the  field ;  this  is  the  motor,  in  which  the  electrical 
energy  supplied  is  converted  into  mechanical  energy.  It 
will  be  seen  that  precisely  the  same  features  are  required 
for  both  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  the  same  actions  go  on  in 
both,  the  distinction  being  that  what  is  the  output  of  one  is 
the  input  of  the  other.  If  the  conductors  had  no  rjesistance, 
and  there  was  no  friction  or  any  other  loss  in  the  mechanism 
used  to  transmit  the  mechanical  energy  to  or  from  the  con- 
ductors, then  the  input  would  equal  the  output,  and  the 
efficiency  would  be  100^.  This  is  manifestly  impossible,  so 
that  the  input  must  exceed  the  output  by  the  amount  of 
energy  lost  in  heating  the  conductors  and  in  the  mechanism 
used  to  move  the  conductors,  or  that  is  moved  by  the  con- 
ductors;  that  is,  the  efficiency  is  ahvays  less  than  lOOji^,  in 
either  dynamos  or  motors,  and  the  various  losses  are  of  the 
same  kind  in  both  cases.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up  more 
in  detail  later. 

The  development  of  the  various  systems  of  armature 
winding  from  the  principles  that  have  been  given  will  now 
be  taken  up. 

GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  E.   M.   F.  OR 

CURRENT. 

3036.  The  value  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  mov- 
ing conductor  during  successive  instants  may  be  graphically 
represented  by  a  *'  curve  "  on  cross-section  paper,  the  method 
usually  adopted  being  to  make  the  ordinates  represent  the 
E.  M.  F.  and  the  abscissas  either  intervals  of  time  or,  what 
usually  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  distances  passed  over  by 
the  conductor.  In  the  case  of  a  conductor  moving  in  a 
straight  line  at  a  constant  velocity  through  a  uniform  mag- 
netic field  of  unlimited  extent,  the  E.  M  F.  generated  at 
any  instant  is  constant,  and  would,  therefore,  be  represented 
by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  at  a 
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certain  distance  from  that  axis,  depending  upon  the  value  of 
the  E.  M.  F.  generated  and  the  scale  selected  to  represent 
it.  Thus,  the  graphical  representation  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  conductor,  as  given  in  the  example  in  Art. 
3018,  would  be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ab- 
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sand  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  4.5  volts  on  the 
scale  of  the  ordinates,  as  shown  in  Fig,  1127. 

The  direction  of  the  E,  M,  F,  may  be  found  from  the  rule 
given  in  Art.  2442,  the  E.  M.  F.  being  considered  as  hav- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  current  which  it  would  pro- 
duce is  considered  to  flow. 

By  applying  this  rule,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  cither  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  or  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  couduclnr  be  reversed,  the  directioii  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
also  reversed,  but  if  both  be  reversed,  the  direction  of  the 

E.  M.  F.  is  unchanged. 

3037.  If  the  direction  of  tlie  motion  of  a  moving  con- 
ductor is  instantly  reverst^d,  but  the  velocity  maintained 
ciinstant,  the  H.  M.  F.  generated  in  that  conductor  will  be 
reversed  in  direction,  but  unchanged  in  value.  In  order  to 
represent  this  condition  grapliicnlly,  it  in  necessary  to  make 
some  dislinrliiizi  wiiereby  Uu;  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  F.  J[.  I',  will  be  indicated.     This  is  done  by  plotting  the 

F.  M.  1'.  lurvc  on  b'.lh  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  abscissas, 
assit^ning  lo  one  side  ih.-  vuKies  of  the  E.  M.  F.  when  in 
one  direction,  and  to  the  other  its  values  when  in  the  opposite 
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direction,  both  to  the  same  scale.  It  is  customary  to  plot 
the  curve  of  the  E.  M,  F.  or  current  when  in  a  positive  di- 
rection with  respect  to  some  given  part  of  the  circuit  above 
the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  so  that  this  part  of  the  curve  is 
considered  as  +  in  direction. 

Thus,  if  the  conductor  giving  the  curve  represented  in 
Fig.  1137  had  been  moved  in  one  direction  for  2  seconds, 
then  instantly  reversed  and  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
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at  the  same  velocity  for  2  seconds,  then  reversed  again  and 
so  on,  the  curve  of  the  E.  M,  F.  would  be  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1128. 

Here  from  A  to  Cthe  curve  is  the  same  as  Fig,  1127,  4.5 
volts  in  one  (the-|-)  direction;  at  f  {the- end  of  the  2d  second) 
the  direction  of  the  motion,  also  the  E.  M.  F.,  is  reversed, 
and  is  represented  by  the  line  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  abscissas  from  C  to  /;,  where  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
again  reversed,  and  so  on. 

As  at  the  instant  the  E.  M.  F.  is  reversed  it  passes  through 
all  the  intermediate  values  between  4.5  volts  in  one  direc- 
tion and  4.5  volts  in  the  other,  a  line   must  be  drawn  to 
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indicate  all  these  values,  as  shown  ;  the  reversal  being 
assumed  to  be  instantaneous,  this  line  coincides  with  the 
ordinate  which  passes  through  the  abscissa  which  represents 
the  time  at  which  the  reversal  took  place,  as  at  2  seconds, 
i  seconds,  6  seconds,  etc. 

303S.  If  the  change  from  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  in 
one  direction  to  the  maximum  in  the  other  were  not  instan- 
taneous, this  line  would  not  coincide  with  one  of  the  ordi- 
nates;  for  example,  assume  that  this  same  conductor  was 
not  moved  at  a  constant  velocity,  but  with  a  uniform  acceler- 
ation of  such  an  amount  that,  starting  from  zero,  the  velocity 
at  the  end  of  the  1st  second  was  the  same  as  the  constant 
value  assumed  in  the  previous  case;  then  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  at  successive  instants  during  this  1st  second 
would  be  represented,  as  in  Fig.  1129,  by  a  straight  line 
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comment i  11  tj  ;it  I)  volts  at  0  time  and  rising  to  4.5  volts  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  second. 

If  from  this  point  lh('  vflncity  of  the  conductor  is  retarded 
at  the  same  rale  as  it  was  prcvJDusly  accelerated,  its  velocity 
at  the  end  of  the  ^d  second  would  he  0  and  the  curve  of  the 
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E.  M.  F.  generated  during  the  3d  second  would  again  be  a 
straight  line,  commencing  at  4.5  v<:Jts  at  the  end  'A  tbe  Ist 
second  and  falling  to  0  volts  at  the  end  of  tbe  2d  seoond: 

If  the  conductor  is  now  moved  in  tbe  c^podte  direction 
and  the  same  cycle  of  acceleration  and  retardation  gone 
through  with,  the  curve  of  the  E.  M.  P.  generated  during 
this  cycle  of  motions  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as 
that  for  the  previous  cycle,  but  will  lie  on  tbe  opposite  side 
of  the  line,  as  is  represented  by  tbe  part  C  £  of  tbe  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  11S9.  Continuation  of  this  cyc!=  of  motion 
gives  a  series  of  repetitions  of  this  curve,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1129. 

3038>  A  similar  curve  would  result  if  the  velocity  of 
the  conductor  had  been  kept  constant,  as  in  the  case  in  Art. 
3037i  but  the  density  of  the  field  bad  been  uniformly 
varied  along  tbe  path  of  tbe  conductor  from  0  to  a  maximum, 
and  then  to  0  again. 

Both  of  these  cases  assume  that  the  change  from  acceler- 
ating to  diminishing  velocity,  or  from  increasing  to  decreas- 
ing density,  is  instantaneous,  as  indicated  by  the  sharp  peakw 
of  the  E.  M.  F.  curve.  In  any  apparatus  as  actually  con- 
structed these  changes  would  be  more  gradual,  which  would 
result  in  more  or  less  rounding  the  peaks  of  the  curve. 

3040.  If  a  conductor  is  moved  in  a  straight  line  through 
a  succession  of  magnetic  fields  of  alternate  polarity,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  1130,  the  curve  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated 


Fio.11% 
will  be  of  similar  character  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  1128  and 
1129;  that  is,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  maintained  in  one  direc- 
tion as  long  as  the  conductor  is  moving  through  a  field  of 
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one  polarity,  but  as  soon  as  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force  is  reversed,  the  E.  M.  F.  is  also  reversed  (Art.  3036.) 
The  actual  shape  of  the  waves  of  the  curve  will  depend,  as 
in  the  previous  cases,  upon  the  variation  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  density  of  the  field  or  of  the  velocity. 

The  manner  of  finding  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  any 
conductor  moved  in  any  straight  line  through  a  magnetic 
field  of  any  condition  of  density  should  now  be  clear. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  or 
in  any  irregular  line  is  not  in  general  desirable  for  dynamos; 
motion  in  a  straight  line  can  not  be  indefinitely  continued, 
for  that  would  require  a  field  of  unlimited  extent,  and  sud- 
den changes  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor  do 
not  usually  permit  of  good  mechanical  construction.  To 
avoid  both  the  infinite  field  and  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  the  conductor  may  be  moved  in  a  circu- 
lar path,  which  is  mechanically  convenient  and  allows  of 
the  use  of  a  field  of  limited  extent;  the  effect  of  such  motion 
will  now  be  considered. 


3041.  In  the  case  of  a  conductor  moving  in  a  circular 
path  through  a  field  of  uniform  density,  if  the  lines  of  force 
are  at  every  point  radial  to  the  p;ith  of  the  conductor,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  IIHI,  the  angle  which  the  direction  of 

. _^  motion  of  the   conductor 

makes  with  the  lines  of 
every  instant  is 
constant;  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  con- 
ductor is,  therefore,  con- 
stant as  long  as  a  constant 
velocity  is  maintained. 

In  order  to  obtain  the 
distribution  of  the  lines  of 
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of  a  hollow  cylinder,  concentric  with  and  enclosing  the  path 
of  the  conductor  {a  n  a')  and  the  other  pole  {N  N N N).  In 
the  space  between  these  two  poles  the  lines  of  force  will  be 
radial  in  direction  and  uniform  in  density  if  the  rest  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  js  properly  designed. 

3042.  If  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  conductor 
is  radial,  instead  of  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  in  the  above  case, 
by  making  the  lines  of  force 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  uniform 
in  density  all  along  the  path  of 
the  conductor,  the  angle  between 
the  lines  of  force  and  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  the  conductor 
will  at  all  instants  be  the  same; 
hence,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  before.  This 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  force 
may  be  obtained  by  making  the 
pole  faces  circular  in  shape  and 
placing  them  in  two  parallel  r 
planes  with  the  center  of  the 
pole-pieces    coinciding    with    the  Pio.  iiaa. 

axis  of  rotation  of  the  conductor,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1132. 
The  arrangement  of  the  balance  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  not  indicated  in  this  figure.  A  part  of  the  north  pole- 
piece  is  broken  away  in  the  elevation  to  show  the  con- 
ductor a  o.  

THB  SINB  CURVB. 

3043.  Fig.  1133  illustrates  a  case  of  circular  motion 
which  differs  in  many  features  from  the  first  two  considered. 
Here  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  consequently,  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  motion  and  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  changes  at  every  instant.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  the  E.  M.  F.  also  varies  during  successive  in- 
stants. Although  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor 
changes,  at  any  one  point  it  may  be  considered  to  be  along 
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a  straight  line  tangent  to  the  circle  at  that  point,  and  a  cer- 
tain length  may  be  assigned 
to  this  hne  which  will  represent 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  con- 
ductor. Thus,  at  the  instant 
when  the  conductor  is  at  the 
point  a  (Fig.  1133)  of  its  path, 
the  line  representing  its  direc- 
tion of  motion  at  that  point 
makes  an  angle  of  0°  (is  par- 
allel) with  the  lines  of  force; 
hence,  no  E.  M.  F.  is  generated 
at  this  point.  As  the  conduct- 
or moves  along  its  path,  this 
angle  becomes  greater  until  at 
a  point  91)°  from  a  the  angle  is 
also  00%  and  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated is  a  maximum.  Further 
Pio  i'*"  continuation  of  the  motion  for 

another  90°  decreases  the  angle  until  it  is  again  0°,  and  the 
E,  M,  F,  is  again  zero. 

The  remainder  of  the  revolution  repeats  this  cycle  of 
changes  of  the  angle,  but,  as  the  conductor  is  moving  in 
the  opposite  dirc-ction  rulalive  to  the  lines  of  force,  the 
E.  M.  F.  is  rcvcrsfd  in  direction.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  curvu  of  this  E.  M.  F.  would  form  a  series  of  waves  on 
each  side  of  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  as  in  the  cases  de- 
scribed in  Arts.  3037  and  3038. 


3044.  The  sli:ipc  uf  the  waves  of  this  curve  may  be 
fmiiid  by  calcuhiliii^  tlie  E.  M.  P.  generated  at  successive 
intervals  of  time;  this  Iv.  }>l.  F.  will  evidently  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  anj,de  whieh  the  direction  of  motion 
makes  with  the  lines  <,f  force  (see  Art.  3020),  so  that  by 
CoiisLruitiiij,^  at  any  pnint  on  the  circle  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle which  iiiehides  the  al"'ve  anj^de,  the  side  opposite  this 
angle  iii;iy  be  used  as  lln-  Im^^-ih  of  the  ordinate  represent- 
ing the  E.  M.  F.  ijeneralcd  al  that  point. 
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This  process  is  represented  in  Fig.  1134,  where  b  repre- 
sents a  certain  point  in  the  path  of  the  conductor  a  at  which 
it  is  desired  to  know  the  E   M 
F.  generated.     The  line   b  r, 
tangent   to   the  circle   at   the 

point  *,  represents  the  direc-  lill  I'll  A  A  i  JU'lliiif^f: 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  con 
ductor  at  this  point,  and  makes 
the  angle/  with  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force,  repre- 
sented by  the  line  r  /,  The 
line  /  b,  at  right  angles  to  r  I, 
is,  then,  the  sine  of  the  angle/; 
hence,  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  con- 
ductor at  the  point  b,  and  by 
repeating  this  process  for  suc- 
cessive points  around  the  circle 
a  series  of  values  will  be  ob- 
tained which  may  be  used  as  ^°-  'i^- 
ordinates  of  the  E.  M.  F,  curve,  as  stated. 

Prom  the  construction  of  the  figure,  the  line  o  b  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  b  r,  and  the  line  f  rt  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  r  /;  hence,  the  angle  </  included  between  the 
lines  o  a  and  o  b  is  equal  to  the  angle  /  included  between 
the  lines  b  r  and  r  I,  and  the  E.  M.  F,  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  d,  or  to  the  length  of  the  line 
b  n.  This  length  {b  n)  may  or  may  not  equal  the  E.  M.  F. 
when  laid  out  on  any  scale,  but  will  always  be  proportional 
to  it. 

Hence,  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  at  any  instant  in  a  con- 
ductor moving  in  a  circular  path  through  a  magnetic  field 
of  uniform  density  whose  lines  of  force  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  parallel  to  each  other  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  ani;lc  throiii^k  ■.vhifh  the  conductor 
has  been  rotated  from  a  point  zvhcre  its  direction  of  motion  is 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 
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3045.  If  the  vehicity  of  the  conductor  is  uniform  (as  is 
assumed  above),  the  conductor  will  move  through  equal 
angles  in  equal  intervals  of  time ;  hence,  the  abscissas  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  curve  may  represent  either  the  intervals  of  time 
required  for  the  conductor  to  move  through  the  various 
angles  or  the  angles  themselves.  The  ordinates  may  repre- 
sent the  sines  of  the  same  angles,  the  E.  M.  F.  being  pro- 
portional to  them.  This  curve  may  be  conveniently  drawn 
by  laying  off  on  a  circle  a  series  of  points  representing  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  conductor  after  equal  intervals  of 
time,  as  represented  at  a,  i,  c,  .  .  .  .  a'  in  Fig.  1135  (n), 
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a  a'  being  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 
The  vertical  hcijjht  of  any  of  these  points  above  the  diameter 
17  a'  is,  then,  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  conduct- 
or h;is  been  nrnved,  and  these  heights  may  be  projected  on 
the  ordinates  of  jjruperly  arranged  cross-section  paper,  as 
represented  in  Tig.  1135  (/'),  giving  tiie  curve  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .  . 
a',  ;is  shown.  The  curve  fur  the  remainder  of  the  revolu- 
tion, a'  III  ir,  may  be  laid  out  in  ilie  name  way,  and  would  evi- 
dently be  of  the  same  shape,  but  would  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  axis  of  the  abscissas.  This  form  of  curve  is 
called  a  sine  curve,  or  sinusoid,  from    its  method  of  con 
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struction,  and  possesses  several  peculiar  features,  as  will  be 
pointed  out. 

3046.  Value  of  E.  M.  F. — From  the  explanation 
given  in  Art.  3024,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated in  the  conductor  in  the  above  case  at  any  instant  may 
be  found  from  formula  477  ;  r®  and  s^  being  in  this  case 
each  equal  to  90°,  sin  r°  and  sin  s^  are  each  equal  to  1,  and 
may  be  omitted,  making  the  formula  read 

^__BLMsin  /° 

It  is  evident  that  during  one  complete  revolution  the  con- 
ductor passes  over  a  distance  equal  to  'Z  t:  r,  r  being  the 
radius  of  its  circular  path,  or  ^  ^  (Fig.  1135). 

Then,  if  the  speed  of  the  conductor  is  S  revolutions  per 

S  /S 
minute,  its  velocity  is  equal  to  2  r  r  --■  I  -    being  the  revolu- 
tions per  second),  and  this  value  may  be  substituted  for  AJ 
in  the  above  formula,  which  would  then  read 

BZ27rr~sin/° 


10" 

All  the  lines  of  force  cut  by  the  conductor  in  each  revolu- 
tion are  included  in  the  area  obtained  by  multiplying  to- 
gether L  and  2  r.  This  being  the  case,  the  total  numbei  of 
lines  cut  by  the  conductor,  which  is  represented  by  A^,  is 
equal  to  B  L  2  r, 

N 
From  this,  — -  =  B  /^,  which  value  may  be  substituted  for 
2r  '  ^ 

BZ  in  the  previous  formula,  which  then  reads  as  follows; 


10' 

Simplifying  this,  it  becomes 

^_.V7r5sin/»^ 
lO"  X  60  • 


When  £  is  at  its 
hence, 
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THB    AIR-GAP. 

3047.  If  the  iield  through  which  the  conductor  moves 
in  its  circular  path,  having  a  radius  o  a,  exists  between  two 
parallel  pole  faces,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1135,  it  is  evident 
that  the  distance  between  the  pole  faces  must  be  a  little 
greater  than  %oa,\n  order  that  the  conductor  may  not  touch 
the  pole  faces  in  its  rotation. 

This  distance  between  the  pole  faces  introduces  an  air-gap 
of  great  length  compared  to  its  area,  thus  requiring  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  M.  M,  F.  (magnetomotive  force) 
in  forcing  the  field  across  the  gap. 

The  average  length  of  this  air-gap  may  be  reduced  by 
making  the  pole  faces  concentric  with  the  path  of  the  con- 
ductor, but  as  in  this  case  the  length  of  the  air-gap  is  no 
longer  uniform,  the  density  of  the  field  in  the  gap  will  not 
be  uniform;  and,  further,  the  increased  density  is  situated 
at  a  point  where  it  has  the  least 
effect;  i.  e.,  at  the  point  where 
the  cwnductor  is  moving  in  a 
direction  nearly  or  quite  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  force,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1136. 

3048.  As  there  is  actually 
required  for  the  movement  of 
the  conductor  only  a  thin  cyl- 
mdrical  space  near  the  pole 
faces,  the  length  of  the  air-gap 
may  be  reduced  very  largely  by 
filling  in  the  space  not  required 
for  the  movement  of  the  con- 
Fio.  lis*.  ductorwith  a  cylindrical  core  of 

The   distribution  of   the  lines  of  force  will  now  be 
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materially  different  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  1136;  the 
length  of  the  air-gap  being  practically  uniform  and  much 
shorter,  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  will  be  in  nearly 
the  shortest  distance  across  the  gap,  i.e.,  will  be  nearly 
radial,  and  the  density  will  be  practically  uniform  and,  with 
the  same  M.  M.  F.,  much  higher. 

The  actual  distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  will  be  about 
as  represented  in  Fig. 
1137.  It  will  be  noted 
that  some  of  the  lines 
of  force  do  not  pass  into 
the  core  at  all,  and  are 
even  entirely  outside 
the  path  of  the  con- 
ductor. These  leakage 
lines  (see  Art.  2415) 
are  always  present  in 
any  magnetic  circuit 
which  includes  an  air- 
gap,  although  they  have 
not  thus  far  been  repre 
sented.    Their  influence  via  iir 

on  the  design  of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  neglected 
for  the  present,  but  will  be  fully  discussed  later 


3049.  If  the  lines  of  force  in  the  air-gap  were  abso- 
lutely radial  and  of  uniform  density  throughout,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  a  conductor  moving  through  this  air- 
gap  would  at  any  instant  be  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
force,  and  (assuming  a  constant  velocity)  the  E.  M.  F. 
would  be  constant  in  value,  but,  of  course,  reversed  at  the 
end  of  each  half  revolution.  The  E.  M.  F.  curve  would, 
therefore,  be  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  1128,  Art.  3037. 

This  differs  from  the  case  described  in  Art.  3041,  in  that 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  conductor  with  respect  to 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  is  not  constant,  but  is  re- 
versed at  the  end  of  each  half  of  a  revolution,  which  causes 
the  E.  M.  F.  to  be  reversed,  as  stated. 
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The  actual  distribution  of  the  lines  being  different  from 
this  just  described,  the  curve  is  actually  more  like  the  sine 
curve  (Fig.  1135),  but  with  a  more  flattened  top,  conse- 
quently a  more  rapid  increase  from  zero  to  values  near  the 
maximum. 

ARMATURE   CORE    LOSSES. 

3050.  A  very  convenient  method  of  moving  the  con- 
ductor through  the  magnetic  field  is  to  mechanically  attach 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  cylindrical  core,  which  may  then  be 
rotated  around  its  axis  by  any  convenient  means.  The 
motion  of  the  core  does  not  of  itself  affect  the  distribution 
or  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force  ;  but  in  order  to  maintain 
the  motion  of  the  core,  certain  losses,  due  to  hysteresis  and 
to  eddy  currents  circulating  in  the  core,  must  be  overcome. 

3051.  The  hysteresis  is  due  to  the  continual  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  through  the  core,  as  it 
rotates,  amounting  to  one  complete  reversal  in  each  half 
revolution  ;  the  amount  of  the  hysteresis  loss  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  iron  of  which  the  core  is  made,  the  density 
of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  core,  the  number  of  reversals  of 
magnetism  per  unit  of  time,  and  the  amount  of  iron  affected. 
(Art.  2413.) 

3052.  The  eddy-current  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
the  iron  of  the  core  being  a  conductor,  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated in  it  by  its  rotation  in  the  magnetic  field  causes  cur- 
rents to  circulate  through  tiie  niass  of  metal  in  the  core  ; 
these  currents  do  not  differ  from  the  currents  flowing  in  the 
conductors  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  core,  but  as  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  external  circuit,  they  represent  so  much 
wasted  energy. 

3063.  ^1  he  Yj.  Vl.  F.  of  these  eddy  currents  is  neces- 
sarily low  ;  but  if  tlie  rore  is  a  solid  mass  of  metal,  the  re- 
sislaiu'c  offered  to  these  currents  is  extremely  small,  so  that 
the  small  E.  M.  F.  may  eause  enormous  currents  to  flow, 
which  would  thereby  be  the  source  of  a  great  loss  of  energy. 
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The  direction  of  these  currents  may  be  found  by  applying 
the  rule  given  in  Art.  2442,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  a  section  of  the  core  under 
one  pole  is  from  front  to  back,  under  the  other  pole  it 
will  be  from  back  to  front,  so  that  these  currents  will  circu- 
late around  the  core,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1138,  in  which 
only  the  lower  half  of  the  core  is  represented,  the  paths  of 
the  eddy  currents  being  indicated  by  the  lines  with  the 
arrow-heads. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  eddy  currents  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  to  reduce  their 
E.  M.  P.  and  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  their  path. 
This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  building  up  the  core  of 
a  number  of  thin  iron  disks, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1139, 
arranged  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  force  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
another. 

Instead  of  being  one  single  conductor  of  large  section, 
e  core  is  now  made 
■  up  of   a   number  of 
conthict'irs     of     less 
sei-tion    inul    shorter 
length;  thrE.  M.  F. 
gciicr;iU-d     in     each 
conihii-iiir   is,   there- 
fore, miifh  less,  and 
the  current  produced 
Fio.  11M.  th<.Tel>y  is  relatively 

much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  solid  cure,  so  that  the 


lulatcd    from    > 


s  of  energy  is  redui 


[.-.l. 


3054.     This  process  of  dividing  the  cnro  into  ihin  plane 
sections  is  called  lamination,  the  separate  sections  forming 
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the  laminae.  Lamination  does  not  affect  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  the  core,  since  all  the  sections  are  continuous  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

Building  up  the  core  of  lightly  insulated  iron  wire  will 
also  prevent  eddy  currents,  but  as  in  this  case  the  iron  of 
the  core  is  not  magnetically  continuous,  the  reluctance  of 
the  core  as  a  whole  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  iron  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  laminated  structure  is,  there- 
fore, most  extensively  used. 

3055.  As  in  the  case  mentioned  iu  Art.  3042,  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  conductor  may  be  radial 
instead  of  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  In  that  case 
the  cylindrical  core  would  take  the  form  of  a  disk,  and  the 
lines  of  force  would  enter  and  leave  the  core  at  the  end  faces 
instead  of  the  cylindrical  face,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1140, 
a  b  being  the  conductor  supported  on  the  core  (7,  which 
rotates  about  the  axis  c  o'. 


The  curve  of  the  IC.  M.  F.  j^cncrated  under  these  c 
Btanres  would  be  similar  !■>  that  mentioned  in  Art.  3049, 
i.  e.,  similar  to  a  sino  ■.urvc,  liiit  with  flatter  peaks  to  the 


From  an  inspection  "f  llu-  fi^'ure,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
■ore  were  made  up  nt  ilisk-i  arranjifd  at  riji;ht  angles  to  the 
i\is  uf  niialirm  as  in  thi'  [irevimis  rase,  the  laniin.T  would  not 
ict   to  reducf,  the  Ji.  M.  F.  available  for  the  production  o! 
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eddy  currents ;  so  this  type  of  core  is  usually  constructed  of 
a  long  strip  of  thin  iron,  wound  in  a  helical  form,  with  strips 
of  insulating  material  between  the  layers.  This  makes  a 
core  of  the  requisite  form  that  is  magnetically  continuous 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  and  is  free  from  excessive 
eddy  currents. 

CHARACTER    OF   COMMERCIAL    CURRENTS. 

3056.  Any  electric  current  in  commercial  use  may  be 
classified  either  as  a  direct  current  or  an  alternating 

current.  The  abbreviations  for  these  are  D.  C,  direct  cur- 
rent, and  A.  C,  alternating  current. 

A  direct  current  may  be  defined  as  a  current  which  always 
flows  in  the  same  direction  through  the  conductor  or  circuit, 

A  direct  current  may  be  continuous,  so-called,  or  pul- 
sating. A  strictly  continuous  current  is  one  in  which  the 
E.  M.  F.  has  an  absolutely  constant  value  during  succeeding 
intervals  of  time,  which  would,  therefore,  cause  a  perfectly 
steady  current  to  flow  through  a  circuit  of  constant  resist- 
ance. 

The  curve  of  a  continuous  current  would  then  be  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1127.  Incandescent  dynamos  or  constant  potential 
dynamos  are  familiar  examples  of  machines  that  furnish 
continuous  currents. 

3057*  The  pulsating  current  is  practically  unknown  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  although  the  current  from  a 
Thomson-Houston  arc  machine  may  be  called  a  pulsating 
current,  yet  it  is  never  mentioned  as  such.  As  will  be 
explained  farther  on,  a  pulsating  current  is  one  which 
always  flows  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  electromotive 
force  constantly  varies,  so  that  the  current  consists  of  dis- 
tinct impulses  or  rushes  of  current. 

In  Fig.  1141,  (a),  (/^),  and  (c)  represent  three  possible  curves 
of  pulsating  currents;  in  (</)  lh(;  fluctuations  of  the  IC.  M.  F. 
or  current  occur  between  a  maximum  and  zero,  while  in  (Jf) 
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i  about  .7  of  the  maximum;  (c)  represents 
a  slightly  different  type  of 
curve,  in  which  the  mini- 
mum is  about .  85  of  the  maxi- 
mum. It  will  be  seen  that 
either  of  the  last  two  quite 
closely  approaches  a  strictly 
continuous  current. 

3058.      An     alternating 
current  may  be  defined  as  a 

current  ■which  is  continually 

3  reversed  in  direction;  conse- 

*«  TtM      ^~^i  quently,  its    E.  M.   F,    and 

g[>- [  -o^  [  "Nj^^FSp^^'PSI  current  alternate  between 
I two  opposite  maximum  val- 
ues; the  curve  of  the  E.  M. 
F.  or  current  would,  there- 
fore, lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
axis  of  the  abscissas.  A  dy- 
PiG.  1U1.  namo  which  generates  an  al- 

ternating E.  M.  F.  is  called  an  alternator.  The  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  a  conductor  whose  direction  of  motion  with 
respect  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  is  periodically 
reversed  would,  therefore,  he  an  alternating  E.  M.  P.,  as 
shown  by  the  curves  in  Figs.  112S,  ll'ii),  and  1135. 

If  the  cnndui-tor  so  rnnvtd  cuts  the  lines  of  force  in  each 
direction  in  the  s;inie  lime  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  curves 
of  the  E.  M.  P.  ffcneratfd  liy  llie  motion  in  each  direction 
will  b..ih  he  of  the  sanii-  shape,  and  will  He  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  arxl  a  continuation  of  the 


ditions,  will  give  an 
ly  a  series  of  repetitions  of  the 
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curve  representing  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  during  the  first 
cycle  of  motions.  Such  an  E.  M.  F.  (or  its  resulting  cur- 
rent) is  called  a  cyclic,  periodic,  or  tiarmonic  alternating 
E.  M.  F.  (or  current).  A  curve  showing  a  form  of  such  an 
E.  M.  F.  is  given  in  Fig.  1142,  the  axis  being  A  M;  the 
positive  impulses  are  above,  at  F,  and  the  negative  impulses 
at  JC.     The  curve  crosses  the  axis  at  the  points  C,  £,  G^  etc. 


GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF    ARMATURE 

WINDINGS. 

3059.  It  should  be  clear  that  rotary  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor in  a  magnetic  field  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes:  (1)  where  the  arrangement  of  the  field  with 
regard  to  the  path  of  the  conductor  is  such  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  is  always  the  same,  relative  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force,  and  (2)  where  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  direction  of  motion  is  periodically  reversed, 
relative  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

A  further  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  that  in 
the  first  class  each  line  of  force  is  cut  only  once  in  each  rev- 
olution, while  in  the  second  class  each  line  of  force  is  cut 
twice  in  each  revolution.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
unipolar  and  bipolar  (or  multipolar)  induction  for  the 
two  classes;  i.  e.,  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  conductor  so 
arranged  as  to  come  under  the  first  class  would  be  said  to 
be  due  to  unipolar  induction,  etc.  These  terms  have  been 
extended  to  the  machines  themselves,  so  a  machine  in 
which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  by  unipolar  induction  is 
called  an  unipolar  dynamo;  if  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  by 
bipolar  induction,  it  is  called  a  bipolar  dynamo,  and  so  on. 
This  application  of  the  term  unipolar  is  hardly  correct, 
since  an  **  unipolar  dynamo "  must  necessarily  have  two 
poles.  Its  application  to  induction,  however,  is  more  accu- 
rate, because,  aside  from  its  influence  on  the  design  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  the  presence  of  more  than  one  pole  is  not 
necessary  in  considering  this  class  of  induction;  that  is,  as 
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each  line  of  force  is  cut  only  at  one  point,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter what  course  it  takes  after  being  cut.  With  bipolar  or 
multipolar  induction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lines  from 
each  magnet  be  grouped  together  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  two  separate  points  of  their  own  path  at  which  they  are 
cut  by  the  conductor,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
making  these  points  the  surfaces  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
Still,  the  distinction  is  usually  applied  to  the  machines 
themselves. 

3060*  It  has  been  shown  that  with  either  unipolar  or 
bipolar  induction  the  conductor  may  occupy  one  of  two 
radically  different  positions;  namely,  the  direction  of  its 
length  may  be  parallel  or  radial  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 
In  either  case,  with  unipolar  induction,  as  illustrated  in 
Arts.  3041  and  3042,  Figs.  1131  and  1132,  it  is  evident 
that  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  conductor  is  a  direct 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  sense  of  being  continuous  in  direction,  while 
with  bipolar  induction,  as  illustrated  v\  the  cases  given  in 
Art.  3043  and  those  following,  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in 
the  conductor  is  an  alternating  E.  M.  F. 

3061.  In  order  to  electrically  connect  a  stationary  ex- 
ternal circuit  with  the  moving  conductor,  some  form  of 
sliding  or  rubbing  contact  is  necessary,  which  usually  takes 
the  form  of  stationary  strips  of  copper,  carbon,  or  other  con- 
ducting material  called  hruslies,  which  form  the  terminals 
of  the  external  circuit,  and  which  rest  upon  bare  metallic 
surfaces  which  are  electrically  connected  to  the  conductors 
and  mechanically  attached  to  but  insulated  from  the  shaft 
by  which  the  armature  core,  conductors,  and  collecting  de- 
vices are  driven.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  make  continuous 
connection  throuj^^hout  the  revolution  with  the  conductor, 
these  bare  metallic  surfaces  are  made  continuous,  i.  e.,  in 
the  form  of  rinjj^s,  and  the  device  is  then  called  a  collector, 
while  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  connection  between  the 
conductors  and  the  external  (m* remit  durinjr  a  part  of  a  revo- 
lution only,  the  h:\v(\  metallic  surfaces  are  made  segmental. 
It  is  never  the  ease  that  the  external  circuit  is  entirely  dis- 
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connected  from  all  the  conductors  of  the  armature  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  if  any  particular  conductor  is  discon- 
nected from  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  external  circuit  at 
any  time  during  the  revolution,  another  must  be  substi- 
tuted.  This  results  in  a  collecting" apparatus  consisting  of 
a  series  of  separate  metallic  segments  arranged  in  cylindrical 
form,  each  connected  to  some  '^part  of  the  winding,  forming 
a  device  called  a  commutator. 

From  the  nature  of  the  device,  the  character  of  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  which  appears  between  the  terminals  of 
the  external  circuit  (the  brushes),  if  a  collector  is  used,  is 
the  same  as  the  character  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 
conductors;  i.  e.,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  in 
value  or  reversals  of  direction. 

If  a  commutator  is  used,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case ; 
in  fact,  is  not  likely  to  be,  since  the  connection  with  any 
particular  conductor  is  not  maintained  throughout  that 
conductor's  cycle  of  motion,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  is  not  reproduced  in  the  difference  of 
potential  existing  between  the  brushes.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction,  since  it  is  the  character  of  this  difference  of 
potential  which  directly  determines  that  of  the  current  in 
the  external  circuit,  and  not  the  character  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated. 

3062.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  gener- 
ate a  sufficiently  high  E.  M.  F.  for  commercial  applications, 
a  number  of  conductors  must  be  used,  so  connected  together 
that  their  E.  M.  F.'s  will  add  together  to  the  desired 
amount.  These  conductors  may  obviously  be  located  in  the 
same  magnetic/ field,  and  rotated  under  the  same  conditions; 
then,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  will  pass  through  exactly  the 
same  cycle,  with  a  phase  difference  depending  upon  their 
relative  positions  in  the  field  at  any  instant.  From  a  study 
of  these  features,  the  proper  methods  of  connecting  the  con- 
ductors to  each  other  and  to  the  external  circuit  to  attain 
any  desired  result  may  be  deduced. 

Fig.  1143    represents   16   conductors,  a^   ^,  ^,  .  .  .  .  /, 
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equally  spaced  around  the  periphery  of  the  core  C.  The 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  being  from  N  to  S,  and  the 
direction  of  motibn 
being  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  the 
direction  of  the  E. 
M.  F.  in  the  con- 
ductors under  the  N 
pole  face  is  from 
back  to  front,  while 
in  those  under  the  S 
pole  face  it  is  from 
front  to  back,  as 
will  be  seen  if  the 
hand  rule  (Art. 
2442)  is  applied. 
This  is  indicated  by 
marking  the  conductor  with  a  -j-  or  a  solid  black  dot,  as 
shown.  Conductors  in  the  positions  a  and  /,  being  in  such 
a  position  that  no  lines  of  force  are  cut  by  them,  have  no 
E.  M.  P.,  and  are  not  marked. 


30G3.  In  connecting  two  or  more  conductors  in  series, 
it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  will  result  when 
the  E.  M.  r. 's  of  the  tw<j  conductors  coincide  in  phase,  for, 
otherwise,  at  a  jiart  of  their  cycle  the  E.  M.  P.'s  in  the  two 
conductors  wmild  oppose  each  other;  the  same  result  may 
be  obtained  if  the  phases  lire  displaced  180°,  for  then  the 
two  conductors  will  each  have  a  maximum  E.  M.  F,  gen- 
erated in  them  at  the  same  instant,  and  al- 
though  these  two  E.  M.  P.'s  would  be  repre- 
sented in  a  clock  diagram  as  acting  in  opposite 
directions,  the  conductors  mav  be  so  connected 
that  the  E.  M.  P.'s  will  add  tngclher.  This  is 
rejircsented  by  the  diiifjram.  Pig.  lU-1,  where 
i(  /'  ;ind  (■  (/  represent  two  ci.nduciors,  in  which 
the  E.  M.  P.'s  generated  are  in  ..pposile  direc- 
tions,  as  iiuiicaled  by  the  arruM--heads,  but  by        pio.  hm. 
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connecting  the  ends  b  and  c  together  the  difference  of 
potential  between  a  and  d  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
E.  M.  F.'s. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1144,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  conductor  with  which  any 
one  of  the  conductors — for  example,  conductor  > — should 
be  connected  in  series  is  either  the  conductor  diametrically 
opposite"  it,  in  this  case  conductor  ///,  or  either  of  the  con- 
ductors immediately  adjacent  to  it,  in  this  case  either  con- 
ductor/or  d. 

Note. — The  figure  being  very  much  out  of  proportion,  the  angular 
distance  between  these  adjacelft  conductors  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  cause  a  considerable  difference  in  their  i>faase ;  in  practice,  however, 
the  angular  distance  between  adjacent  conductors  would  be  very 
small,  and  the  difference  in  phase  of  the  £.  M.  F.'s  generated  in  them 
almost  inappreciable/ 

3064.  Applying  the  principle  illustrated  in  Fig.  1144, 
opposite  conductors  would  be  connected  by  conductors  ex- 
tending across  one  of  the  end  faces  of  the  core.  But  in 
connecting  adjacent  conductors  in  series  a  . 
different  method  must  be  followed,  since  the 
ends  which  are  similarly  situated  on  the  core 
must  be  connected  together,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1145,  where  a  b  and  c  d  represent  two 
conductors,  in  each  of  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  is  in  the  same  direction,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads.  In  order  to  connect  these 
two  conductors  in  series,  so  that  the  E.  M.  F.'s 
will  add,' the  ends  b  and  ^/ (or  a  and  r)  must  be  connected 
together,  as  represented,  in  which  case  the  difference  of 
potential  between  a  and  c  (or  b  and  d^  if  a  and  c  are  con- 
nected) would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  E.  M.  F.'s 
generated. 

3065«  Now,  in  the  armature,  the  above  connection  mani- 
festly can  not  be  made  across  the  end  faces  of  the  drum; 
neither  can  it  be  made  directly  across  the  cylindrical  face,  for 
in  the  latter  case  an  E.  M.  F.  would  be  set  up  in  the  con- 
necting wire,  opposite  in  direction  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
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conductors.     The  only  reasonable  way  in  which  this  style 

of  connection  can 
be  made  is  to  make 
the  armature  core 
in  the  form  of  a  cyl- 
indrical  ring^  and 
pass  the  connecting 
wires  through  the 
hole  in  the  center  of 
the  ring,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1146. 
Here  the  conductor 
e  is  connected  to 
the  conductor  d  by 
^''^•'-  ^^^•'-  a  wire  passing  down 

the  back  face  of  the  ring,  through  the  hole  in  the  center  at 

X  and  up  the  front  face  to  d. 

The  lines  of  force  pass  from  pole  to  pole    through    the 

iron  of  the  core,  as  represented  \x\  Fig.  1146,  and  hence  are 

not  cut  by  this  connecting  wire  x^  which,  therefore,  has  no 

E.  M.  F.  generated  in  it. 

3066.  These  two  general  methods  of  connecting  con- 
ductors in  series  arc  (*alled  drum  winding:  and  ring 
^-iiidiiijiC)  respectively,  from  tlie  shape  of  the  cores  used. 
The  first  practical  use  of  the  ring  winding  was  due  to 
Graniine,  hence  it  is  often  calked  the  Gramme  winding* 
It  was  invented  l)y  Paccinotti.  The  drum  winding  was 
originated  l)y  Siemens. 

3()67.  In  biiiUlinix  up  a  drum  armature  core,  the  disks 
of  which  it  is  composed  may  i)e  slipped  directly  on  the 
drivini^  shaft,  forininij^  a  solid  mass  of  metal;  but  in  the 
rinjx  core  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  support  for  the  ring- 
shaped  disks,  whic^h  shall  have  sutificMcnt  strength  to  drive 
the  armature  core  and  at  the  same  time  j)rovide  a  sufficient 
of)eninii;  between  the  shaft  and  the  inside  of  the  core  to  admit 
th(^  (N)nnectin<^'  wires  of  tlu!  windini^.  Such  a  support  is 
called  a  spider,  and  usually  consists  of  two  castings,  made 
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with  a  central  hub  bored  out  for  the  shaft,  from  which  hub 
a  number  of  thin  arms  radiate  and  support  the  armature 
core,  the  connecting  wires  being  wound  in  between  these 
arms. 

3068.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  conductors  are  ar- 
ranged radially  on  the  end  faces  of  the  core,  with  the  pole- 
pieces  facing  these  surfaces  (see  Art.  3055),  the  same  two 
systems  of  winding  may  be  followed  when  connecting  the 
conductors  in  series.  In  this  case  the  connecting  wires  are 
arranged  on  the  cylindrical  surface  (or  surfaces  in  a  ring 
winding)  instead  of  the  radial  surfaces.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults, these  armatures  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  disk ;  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  ring  or  drum  winding  are  not 
altered  by  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  core,  but  the  me- 
chanical construction  is  materially  different. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of  cores, 
those  in  which  the  lines  of  force  enter  and  leave  the  cores 
at  the  cylindrical  surface  are  called  cylinder  armatures, 
whether  the  winding  be  ring  or  drum,  and  those  in  which 
the  lines  of  force  enter  and  leave  at  the  end  face  (or  faces) 
are  called  disk  armatures.     (See  Arts.  3041  and  3042.) 

3069.  Fig.  1147  illustrates  these  two  methods  of  con- 
necting conductors  in  series  for  cylinder  amatures,  (/I)  being 
the  ring  and  (5)  the  drum  winding.  In  each  the  upper  half 
of  the  core  is  removed,  showing  the  loop  formed  by  the  con- 
ductors and  the  connections  between  them.  In  order  to 
connect  the  free  ends  of  the  loop  to  the  collecting  device,  or 
to  other  conductors,  other  connecting  wires  are  added,  as 
represented  at  i,  2,  It  will  be  seen  that  in  either  form  of 
winding  the  active  conductors  and  the  connecting  wires 
form  a  coil  of  one  or  more  turns.  In  practice  these  coils  are 
usually  formed  from  a  single  piece  of  insulated  wire,  of  suit- 
able length,  wrapped  around  the  core  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  make  the  coil  of  the  requisite  number  of  turns. 
Each  coil  so  wound  covers  a  certain  fraction  of  the  surface 
of  the  armature  core;  in  the  case  of  the  drum  winding,  this 
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fraction  of  the  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  that  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  core,  while  in  the  ring  winding  it  is 


PlO.  1H7. 

altogether  on  one  side.     The  amount  of  surface  of  the  core 
covered  by  the  coil  may  be  called  the  width  of  the  coil. 


DIRECT-CURRENT  ARMATURE   IVIND- 

INGS. 


UNIPOLAR   ARMATURES. 
3070.     In  order  that  an  E.  M.  F.  which  acts  continually 

in  one  direction  may  be  generated  in  a  moving  conductor, 
it.  is  necessary  that  tlie  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor 
be  always  the  same  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  motion  takes 
place.  Motion  in  a  straight  line  is  here  obviously  impossi- 
ble, since  it  could  not  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time; 
motion  in  a  circular  path  is,  therefore,  the  only  kind  that 
answers  the  rcqiiirenients. 

In  Arts.  3041  and  3042  two  methods  of  moving  a  con- 
ductor in  a  circular  path  in  a  constant  direction  relative  to 
the  lines  of  force  are  described  and  illustrated.  These  are 
examples  of  unipolar  iih/uflioii.  (Si;c  Art.  3059.)  In 
either  of  the  above  methods,  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of 
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conductors  may  be  used,  distributed  along  their  circular 
path,  and  in  each  the  same  E.  M.  F.  will  be  generated.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  high  E.  M.  F.,  it  would  then  be  desirable 
to  connect  these  various  conductors  in  series,  in  such  a  way 
that  all  their  E.  M.  F.  's  would  be  added  together. 

If  this  is  attempted,  it  will  be  found  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lines  of  force  form  closed  loops,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  permanently  connect  the  active  conductors  in  series  in 
any  manner  so  that  the  connecting  wires  will  not  cut  the 
lines  of  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  up  in  them  an  opposing 
E.  M.  F.  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  that  generated  in  the 
armature  conductors  proper.  The  final  effect  of  connecting 
any  number  of  armature  conductors  in  series  is,  therefore, 
at  most  only  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  single  conductor. 

The  only  way,  then,  in  which  the  conductors  may  be  con- 
nected is  by  means  of  sliding  contacts,  whereby  the  con- 
necting wires  may  be  stationary  with  respect  to  the  moving 
armature  conductors. 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  is  of  limited  application, 
since  the  connections  for  a  large  number  of  conductors 
would  become  too  complicated. 

3071*  With  unipolar  induction,  then,  the  maximum 
E.  M.  P.  possible  is  that  of  a  single  conductor;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  if  a  number  of  separate  conductors  are  used, 
they  may  all  be  connected  in  parallel^  which,  while  it  docs 
not  increase  the  E.  M.  F.,  does  increase  the  possible  current 
output,  since  it  decreases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  arma- 
ture winding. 

A  number  of  such  conductors  connected  in  parallel  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  wide  conductor;  in  the  case  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1131,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tube,  of  a  thick- 
ness sufficient  to  allow  it  to  rotate  freely  between  the  poles 
iVand  5,  while  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  1132  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  disk  rotating  between  the  poles  N  and  5. 

It  is  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  that  the  armatures 
of  unipolar  dynamos,  which  have  a  limited  application  in 
cases  where  a  large  current  at  a  low  potential  is  required,  are 
constructed. 
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OPEN-COIL    BIPOLAR    ARMATURES. 

3072.  The  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  separate  coils  of 
an  armature  winding  which  is  revolved  between  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  a  bipolar  magnet  is  naturally  alternating  in 
character,  since  its  direction  when  passing  through  one  field 
is  opposite  to  that  which  it  has  when  passing  through  the 
other. 

When  connected  to  the  external  circuit  by  means  of  col- 
lector rings,  this  alternating  E.  M.  F.  is  impressed  directly 
on  the  external  circuit;  but  by  using  a  suitably  arranged 
commutator,  the  connections  between  the  coils  of  the  arma- 
ture winding  and  the  external  circuit  may  be  reversed  at 
proper  intervals,  so  that  the  current  in  the  external  circuit 
will  be  uniform  in  direction. 

A  simple  way  of  accomplishing  this  result  with  a  single 
coil  is  shown  in  Fig.    1148,  in  which  a  coil  of  three  con- 


ductors, o  b  c,  is  wound  nn  a  ring  core  and  connected  to  the 
t«-n  <.<niimiitator  wegniciits  .V  and  5',  each  of  which  covers 
nearly  oiic-half  the  i' i re u inference  of  the  commutator.     On 
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these  two  segments  rest  the  two  brushes  -^-B  and  —  ^,  they 
being  placed  opposite  each  other  and  making  contact  with 
the  segments  5'  and  S'  on  the  neutral  line  xj'. 

3073*  When  the  coil  is  in  the  position  shown,  it  being 
rotated  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  coil  will  be  acting  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads,  thus  making  the  top  brush  positive. 
When  the  coil  reaches  the  neutral  space,  the  brushes  will  each 
momentarily  make  contact  with  both  commutator  segments, 
by  bridging  the  space  which  separates  them ;  but  as  in  this 
position  there  is  no  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  coil,  this  has 
no  effect.  On  further  motion  of  the  coil  under  the  opposite 
pole-piece,  by  which  its  E.  M.  F.  is  reversed  in  direction, 
the  top  brush  comes  in  contact  with  segment  S'  and  the 
bottom  brush  with  segment  5'.  Since  the  direction  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil  has  been  reversed,  this  reversal  of  the 
connection  between  the  brushes  and  segments  results  in 
keeping  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  in 
the  same  direction  as  before. 

It  is  evident  that  this  difference  of  potential  is  not  at  all 
constant,  but  varies  from  a  maximum  to  zero  and  then  to 
maximum  again;  the  curve  of  its  varigus  instantaneous 
values  would  be  a  series  of  waves,  all  on  one  side  of  the  base 
line.  In  other  words,  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been 
described  would  cause  a  pulsating  current  to  flow  in  the  ex- 
ternal circuit.     (See  Art.  3056.) 

3074*  Another  coil  can  be  wound  on  the  core  directly 
opposite  the  first,  and  connected  in  series  or  in  parallel  with 
it.  The  width  of  the  coils  can  not  be  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  neutral  spaces,  without  causing  opposing  E.  M.  F.'s 
during  parts  of  a  revolution;  consequently,  only  a  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  armature  can  be  utilized,  and  at  best  there 
is  a  part  of  the  time  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  winding  is 
zero. 

However,  other  pairs  of  coils  may  be  wound  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  core,  in  positions  intermediate  between  those  of 
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the  original  pair;  these  pairs  may  then  each  have  its  own 
commutator  and  brushes,  and  as  the  maximum  and  zero  of 
values  of  the  E.  M,  F.'s  of  the  new  windings  occur  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  time  from  those  of  the  first  pair,  the  E.  M.  F.'s 
may  be  combined  so  as  to  prevent  the  E.  M,  F.  acting  in 
the  external  circuit  from  falling  to  zero. 

3075.     Fig,  1149  shows  the  arrangement,  for  both  ring 
and  drum  winding,  of  two  sets  of  coils  A  A'  and  B  B',  each 


set  containing  four  active  conductors,  those  of  one  set 
occupying  a  position  on  the  core  90°  from  those  of  the  other. 
Both  sets  are  supplied  with  their  two-segment  commutators, 
which  for  convenience  are  represented  as  being  concentric, 
A  A'  being  connected  to  a  and  a',  and  B  B'  to  b  and  b'. 
Brushes  1  and  H  rest  on  segments  a  and  a',  and  brushes 
3  and  ^  rest  on  segments  b  and  b'. 

3076.  The  maximum  E.  M.  F.  of  each  of  these  sets  is 
the  same,  but  that  of  the  one  occurs  ^^  revolution  ahead  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  curves  representing  the  instantaneous 
values  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  these  two  sets  of  coils  for  one 
revolution  would  be  about  as  represented  in  Fig.  1150,  where 
curve  /  is  the  E.  M.  F  of  coils  A  and  A',  and  curve  2  is  the 
E.  M.  I'",  of  coils  ]i  and  B',  for  a  coniplete  revolution,  start* 
ing  from  tho  position  of  the  roils  represented  in  Fig,  1149. 

If  thi;  two  sets  of  coils  arc  connected  together  in  series  by 
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means  of  an  external  connection  between,  say,  brushes  t  and 
S,  then  the  difference  of  potential  between  brashes  1  and  4 
at  any  instant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the 
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two  sets  of  coils  at  that  instant.  The  result  of  the  addition 
for  the  entire  revolution  is  represented  by  the  dotted  curve 
3,  Fig.  1150. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  for  about  one-fourth  of  each  wave 
the  E.  M-  F.  of  one  set  of  coils  is  nearly  at  its  zero  value, 
and,  therefore,  contributes  but  little  to  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  armature;  the  resistance  of  this  set  of  coils  must, 
nevertheless,  be  overcome,  since  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
circuit. 

3077.  Instead  of  connecting  the  sets  of  coils  in  series, 
they  may  be  connected  in  parallel;  but  with  the  colls  con- 
nected as  shown  in  Fig,  1149,  this  would  result  in  having 
the  more  active  set  of  coils  short-circuited  by  the  set  that  is 
less  active,  which  would  very  materially  reduce  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  brushes.  There  is,  however, 
a  part  of  the  revolution  when  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the  two  sets 
of  coils  are  nearly  enough  the  same  to  allow  of  their  being 
connected  together  in  parallel,  and  by  widening  the  gap  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  segments  of  the  commutator,  each  set 
of  coils  may  be  entirely  disconnected  from  its  brushes  during 
the  part  of  its  revolution  when  its  E.  M.  F.  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  other  set. 
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This  arrangement  of  the  commutator  segments  for  the 
windings  shown  in  Fig.  1149  is  represented  in  Fig.  1151,  in 
which  a  and  a'  are  the  segments 
connected  to  coils  A  and  A\  and 
b  and  b'  are  the  segments  con- 
nected to  coils  B  and  B",  as  be- 
fore. 


3078.     It     is    evident    that 
curves  showing  tlie  difference  of 
potential  between  either  pair  of 
brushes  would  comprise  that  part 
Wo-  "s>-  of  curves  1  or  3  (Fig.  1150)  that 

represents  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  winding  during  the  time  that 
the  brushes  are  in  contact  with  the  commutator  segments. 
The  curves  in  Fig,  1163  represent  the  difference  of  potential 
which  would  exist  between  the  brushes  if  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig,  1151  were  used  with  the  windings  shown  in  Fig. 
1149,  curves  1,  1,  etc.,  showing  the  difference  of  potential 
between  brushes  3  and  i,  and  curves  S,  2,  etc.,  showing  the 
difference  of  potential  between  brushes  i  and  2,  starting  from 
the  position  of  the  commutator  represented  in  Fig.  1151.  It 
is  apparent  that  with  this  arrangement  the  windings  might  be 
connected  in  parallel  liy  connecting  together  brushes  /  and 
5  and  J  and  ^  (Fig.  1151).     In  that  case,  the  difference  of 
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potential  between  the  brushes  would  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  one 
winding  until  the  other  is  connected  in  parallel  with  it, 
which  coiiiiectinn  would  cause  the  difft-rencc  of  potential  to 
drop  a  little,  since  the  winding  which  is  newly  connected 
has  a  slightly  lower  E,  M.  F.  than  the  other.     The  result  of 
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this  is  that  the  curve  is  depressed  a  little  during  the  time 
that  the  coils  are  in  parallel,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  1152. 

3079.  From  this  curve  (Fig.  1152)  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  two  sets  of  coils  are  thrown  in 
parallel  by  the  brushes,  the  E.  M.  F.  in  the  two  sets  is  not 
the  same,  that  of  the  set  which  had  just  before  alone  been 
connected  to  the*  brushes  being  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  A  little  later,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  sets 
is  disconnected  from  the  circuit  by  one  set  of  brushes  leav- 
ing its  segments,  the  coil  which  is  disconnected  has  a  less 
E.  M.  F.  than  the  other. 

If  the  coils  had  little  inductance,  this  would  result  in  the 
greater  E.  M.  F.  of  the  one  set  of  coils  sending  a  current 
around  through  the  other  set  against  the  E.  M.  F.  gener- 
ated in  it,  which  current  would  not  appear  in  the  external 
circuit,  and  would,  therefore,  represent  so  much  wasted 
energy. 

3080.  This  local  current  would  evidently  be  greatest 
when  the  difference  between  the  E.  M.  F.  's  of  the  two  sets 
of  coils  is  greatest;  that  is,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
sets  of  coils  are  connected  in  parallel,  and  at  the  moment 
one  of  the  sets  is  disconnected  from  the  brushes. 

Then,  when  the  one  set  of  coils  is  disconnected  from  the 
other,  this  local  current  would  be  suddenly  broken,  which 
would  result  in  sparking. 

In  an  armature  as  actually  constructed,  however,  the 
inductance  of  the  coils  is  sufficient  to  prevent  these  local 
currents;  when  a  coil  is  first  connected  in  parallel  with 
another,  its  inductance  prevents  a  sudden  rush  of  current 
through  it,  and  allows  it  to  take  up  its  share  of  the  current 
output  gradually,  ^s  the  coil  approaches  the  point  where 
it  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  circuit,  and  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  it  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  coil  with  which 
it  is  connected,  its  inductance  serves  to  keep  up  its  E.  M.  F., 
so  that  its  current  gradually  grows  less,  until  at  the  time 
when   it  is  disconnected  from   the  circuit,  if  that  time  is 
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properly  chosen,  its  current  output  is  practically  zero, 
little  or  no  spark  results  from  breaking  its  connection  irith 
the  circuit. 

30S1.  In  Fig.  1151  the  two  sets  of  segments  have,  (or 
convenience,  been  represented  as  concentric;  in  practice, 
however,  the  two  sets  would  be  made  of  the  same  diameter 
and  placed  side  by  side.  If  made-  in  this  way,  the  separate 
brushes  /  and  3  and  3  and  4-,  Fig-  1151,  may  be  replaced  by 
two  wider  brushes,  wide  enough  to  bear  on  either  or  both 
sets  of  segments.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  1153,  in  whicii 
a  and  a'  and  &  and  />'  are  the  tvi> 
pairs  of  commutator  segments, 
and  J  and  S  are  the  brushes, 
which  are  wide  enough  to  bear 
on  either  or  both  pairs  of  seg- 
1  ments,  according  to  the  position 
I  of  the  commutator. 

3082.  It  will  be  seen  tbat 
this  arrangement  of  coils  and 
commutator  gives  a  direct  but 
pulsating  current,  in  which  the 
pulsations  are  not  excessive.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  however, 
the  width  of  the  coils  should  not  be  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  neutral  spaces,  so  that  even  with  two  sets  of  coils  the 
entire  armature  surface  can  hardly  be  utilized. 

More  than  one  complete  winding,  however,  can  be  placed 
upon  the  same  core,  and  if  each  is  provided  with  its  own 
commutator,  they  may  be  coupled  up  in  series  or  in  parallel, 
as  desired. 

Such  a  winding  as  has  been  described,  in  which  separate 
sets  of  coils  are  used,  and  which  are  connected  together  in 
various  combinations  and  connected  to  or  disconnected  from 
the  circuit  during  the  rotation  of  the  armature,  is  called  an 
open-col  I  ^Evlndlng. 

30S3.  Only  two  or  three  forms  of  open-coil  windings 
are  in  commercial  use  at  the  present  ticne.      That  which  has 
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properly  chosen,  its  current  output  is  practically  zero,  and 
little  or  no  spark  results  from  breaking  its  connection  witli 
the  circuit. 

30S1.  In  Pig.  1151  the  two  sets  of  segments  have,  for 
convenience,  been  represented  as  concentric;  in  practice, 
however,  the  two  sets  would  be  made  of  the  same  diameter 
and  placed  side  by  side.  If  made-  in  this  way,  the  separate 
brushes  1  and  S  and  2  and  ^  FJg.  1191,  may  be  replaced  bjr 
two  wider  brushes,  wide  enough  to  bear  on  either  or  botb 
sets  of  eegments.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  1153,  in  which 
a  and  a'  and  b  and  V  are  the  two 
pairs  of  commutator  segments, 
and  1  and  t  are  the  brushes, 
which  are  wide  enough  to  bear 
on  either  or  both  pairs  of  seg- 
\  ments,  according  to  the  position 
I  of  the  commutator. 


3082.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  arrangement  of  coils  and 
commutator  gives  a  direct  but 
pulsating  current,  in  which  the 
pulsations  are  not  excessive.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  however, 
the  width  of  the  coils  should  not  be  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  neutral  spaces,  so  that  even  with  two  sets  of  coils  the 
entire  armature  surface  can  hardly  be  utilized. 

More  than  one  i;omplete  winding,  however,  can  be  placed 
upon  the  same  core,  and  if  each  is  provided  with  its  own 
commutator,  they  may  be  coupled  up  in  series  or  in  parallel, 
as  desired. 

Such  a  winding  as  has  been  described,  in  which  separate 
sets  of  coils  are  used,  and  which  are  connected  together  in 
various  combinations  and  connected  to  or  disconnected  from 
the  circuit  during  the  rotation  of  the  armature,  is  called  an 
open-coll  nrindlHK. 

3083.  Only  two  or  three  forms  of  open-coil  windings 
are  in  commurcinl  use  at  the  present  time.     That  which  has 
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been  described  is  used  in  the  Brush  dynamos,  the  ordinary 
sizes  of  machine  using  two  separate  windings,  each  with  tts 
commutator,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1154, 

In  this  machine  the  pole-pieces  face  the  sides  of  the 
armature,  as  represented  by  the  heavy  dotted  lines.  The 
segments  of  the  two  separate  commutators  are  for  con- 
venience represented  as  concentric,  with  the  brushes  resting 
on   their  edges  ;    whereas,  actually,  they  lie  side  by  side. 


forming  two  separate  commutators  of  the  same  diameter, 
each  having  four  segments,  and  the  brushes  rest  on  their 
circumference. 

One  winding  consists  of  two  pairs  of  coils  A  and  A'  con- 
nected in  series,  and  B  and  B'  also  connected  in  series,  the 
two  pairs  being  located  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as 
represented. 

This  winding  is  connected  to  its  commutator,  coil  A  to 
segment  a,  coil  A'  to  segment  a',  coil  B  to  segment  d,  and 
coil  B'  to  segment  ii',  as  represented.     Brushes  1  and  3  rest 
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Both  ring  and  drum  winding's  are  used  for  the  armatures; 
Pig.  115G  gives  a  diagram  of  the  connections,  etc.,  of  the 
drum-wound  armature.  A  A',  B  &,  and  C  C  are  the  three 
coils,  wound  on  the  core  in  planes  making  angles  of 
ISO'  with  each  other.  One  end  of  each  of  the  coils  is  joined 
to  a  metal  ring  (not  represented  in  the  figure)on  the  back  of 


Pta.  lue. 
the  armature,  which  forms  a  common  connection  for  the 
three.  The  other  ends  are  joined  to  the  commutator  seg- 
ments, that  of  ^  .,4'  to  segment  a,  that  oi  B  B"  to  segment 
bf  and  that  of  C  C  to  segment  r,  as  represented.  1,  2,  S,- 
and  4-  are  the  brushes,  as  before.  Those  numbered  2  and  \ 
are  usually  called  the  primary  brushes,  and  1  and  S  the  sec- 
ondary brushes,  to  distinguish  them. 

3087.  From  the  diagram  (Fig.  1150)  it  will  be  seen 
that  coil  A  A',  though  half  way  between  the  pole-pieces,  is 
partly  active,  since  the  neutral  line  is  shifted  forwards  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  taken  up  later,  into  the  position  indi- 
cated by  the  line  x y.  This  coil  A  A'  is  connected  in  paral- 
lel with  the  coil  B  B'  by  the  two  positive  brushes,  and  the 
two  are  in  series  with  coil  C  C .  If  the  armature  be  consid- 
ered as  moving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  coil  A  A'  gets  to  the  position  of  least 
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action,  it  is  disconnected  from  the  circuit  by  segment  a  pass- 
ing out  from  under  brush  3,  leaving  coil  B  B'  and  coil  C  C 
in  series.  However,  as  the  distance  between  brush  8  and 
brush  2  is  only  slightly  greater  than  the  span  of  one  seg- 
ment, coil  A  A'  is  almost  immediately  connected  in  parallel 
with  coil  C  C\  as  segment  a  passes  under  brush  ^,  making 
the  following  combination:  coil  B  B'  in  series  with  coils 
A  A'  and  C  C  in  parallel. 

As  the  rotation  of  the  armature  continues,  coil  C  C  is 
disconnected  from  the  negative  brush  1  and  connected  to 
the  positive  brush  4,  being  thus  thrown  in  parallel  with  coil 
B  B\  the  two  being  then  in  series  with  coil  A  A'. 

Completing  the  half  revolution,  coil  B  B'  is  disconnected 
from  the  positive  brush  S  and  is  joined  in  parallel  with  coil 
A  A'  hy  the  two  negative  brushes  1  and  2,  leaving  coil  C  C 
connected  to  the  positive  brushes. 

Further  rotation  of  the  armature  repeats  this  series  of 
connections;  that  is,  during  every  half  revolution,  one  of 
the  coils  {A  A'  m  the  preceding  paragraphs)  is  first  in  paral- 
lel with  the  coil  behind  it,  then  momentarily  disconnected 
from  the  circuit,  then  connected  in  parallel  with  the  coil 
ahead  of  it,  then  connected  in  series  with  the  other  two, 
which  are  then  in  parallel. 

3088.  From  the  diagram  (Fig.  1156)  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  a  coil  is  disconnected  from  one  set  of  brushes  it 
is  very  nearly  in  the  position  of  least  action,  and  the  coil 
with  which  it  was  just  before  connected  in  parallel  has  the 
higher  E.  M.  F.  of  the  two.  As  explained  in  Art.  3080, 
the  self-induction  of  the  coil  prevents  the  higher  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  other  sending  a  current  through  it  in  opposition  to 
its  own  E.  M.  F.  at  the  time  when  they  are  connected  in 
parallel;  in  fact,  when  a  coil  is  disconnected  from  its  mate 
it  is  still  supplying  some  of  the  current,  so  that  there  is  a 
spark  at  the  brushes. 

There  being  but  three  sets  of  coils  in  this  machine,  a 
great  number  of  turns  must  be  used  in  each  coil  to  give  the 
required  E.  M.  F.,  which  gives  each  set  of  coils  a  high  in- 
ductance.    This  lessens  to  a  great  extent  the  fluctuations 
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in  the  E.  M.  F.  acting  on  the  external  circuit,  which  would 
otherwise,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  coils  used  and  the 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  interconnected, 
be  very  considerable. 

3089.  Since  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  revolution 
carries  a  segment  from  contact  with  one  set  of  brushes  to 
contact  with  the  other,  a  slight  increase  in  the  arc  of  con- 
tact of  the  sets  of  brushes  would  allow  each  segment  of  the 
commutator  to  momentarily  be  in  contact  with  both  sets  of 
brushes  at  the  same  time ;  the  effect  of  this  is  evidently  to 
short-circuit  the  armature,  thus  reducing  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  brushes  (momentarily)  to  zero. 

There  being  two  places  where  the  short  circuit  occurs, 
i.  e.,  between  brushes  1  and  ^  and  2  and  5,  and  there  being 
three  commutator  segments,  six  short  circuits  occur  during 
every  revolution,  and  if  the  armature  is  revolving  at  850 
revolutions  per  minute,  there  are  6x850  =  5,100  short 
circuits  every  minute;  each  can,  therefore,  last^only  an  ex- 
tremely short  time,  and  the  high  inductance  of  the  arma- 
ture coils  prevents  any  excessive  flow  of  current  from  one 
to  the  other  through  the  short  circuit.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  short-circuiting  of  the  armature  does  not  reduce 
the  maximum  value  of  the  E.  M.  P.,  but  as  it  introduces 
periods  in  each  revolution  where  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  brushes  is  zero,  it  does  reduce  the  effective 
E.  M.  F.  acting  on  the  circuit.  By  varying  the  arc  of  con- 
tact of  the  brushes,  and  thus  varying  the  length  of  time  in 
each  revolution  that  the  armature  is  short-circuited,  the 
effective  E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine  may  be  varied  within 
comparatively  wide  limits. 


OPEN-COIL   MULTIPOLAR   ARMATURES. 

309().  Thus  far  the  open -coil  winding  has  only  been 
considered  with  reference  to  bipolar  fields.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  introducing^  multipolar  fields  will  only  result 
in  a  duplication  of  the  parts  used  with  a  bipolar  field  for 
each  pair  of  poles  of  the  multipolar  field.     Thus,  for  a  wind- 
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ing  for  a  four-pole  field  equivalent  to  that  shown  in  Fig. 
1149,  four  coils  would  be  required  in  each  set. 

Since  each  set  would  have  to  go  through  its  various  com- 
binations of  connections  during  each  half  revolution,  instead 
of  each  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  twice  as  many  com- 
mutator segments,  of  one-half  the  span,  would  be  required, 
or,  rather,  each  segment  would  be  divided  into  two.  These 
two  parts  of  the  segment  would  be  situated  directly  opposite 
each  other,  and  either  four  brushes  would  be  used  on  each 
commutator,  of  which  the  opposite  brushes  would  have  to  be 
connected  together,  or  the  opposite  commutator  segments 
would  be  permanently  connected  together,  and  only  two 
brushes  would  be  used.  This  latter  plan  is  best,  as  perma- 
nent connections  are  less  difficult  to  maintain  than  sliding 
connections. 

3091.  A  form  of  multipolar  open-coil  armature  which 
differs  slightly  from  the  above  description  is  used  in  the 
Westinghouse  open-coil  dynamo.  A  diagram  of  the  con- 
nections of  this  armature  is  given  in  Fig.  1157. 

The  two  commutators  are  represented  as  concentric, 
though  they  are  actually  side  by  side  on  the  shaft,  and,  as 
in  the  Brush  machine.  Fig.  1154,  are  situated  on  the  end  of 
the  shaft  outside  one  of  the  bearings,  the  leads  to  the  com- 
mutator being  brought  out  through  a  hole  in  the  shaft,  in- 
stead of  being  connected  directly,  as  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram. 

This  type  of  machine  employs  a  field-magnet  with  six 
poles;  the  armature  is  drum-wound,  but  instead  of  the  coils 
being  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  core,  they  are  wound 
around  eight  projecting  teeth  on  the  armature  core,  there 
being,  therefore,  eight  armature  coils.  This  armature 
winding,  as  in  the  Brush  machine,  is  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate windings,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  opposite  coils, 
and  each  connected  to  a  separate  commutator.  The  com- 
bination of  connections  of  the  various  sets  of  coils  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Brush  machine;  that  is,  the  set  of  coils  in  the 
position   of  least  action  is  disconnected  entirely  from  the 
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circuit;  those  near  the  position  of  maximum  action  are  con- 
nected in  parallel,  and  in  series  (by  external  connection  of 
the  brushes)  with  that  set  which  is  actually  in  the  position 
of  maximum  action. 

In  this  style  of  winding,  any  coil,  such  as  A,  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  least  action  when  the  projection  on  which  it  is  wound 


is  directly  under  a  pole-piecc,  ;is  at  .\';  for  when  in  this  posi- 
tion all  the  lines  <jf  force  from  the  pole-piece  ;V  pass  direeily 
through  the  center  of  the  coil,  which,  therefore,  cuts  none  of 
the  lines  of  force.  As  soon  as  the  coil  moves  from  this  posi- 
tion, one  side  bci^ins  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  pole- 
piece  A' as  it  passes  from  in  front  of  it,  and  as  it  moves  still 
farther,  the  o(/iit  side  ••(  tlie  coil  bejrins  to  cut  the  lines  of 
force  of  tile  puic-piccL-  \.  li'XiUiri/s  which  it  is  moving,  so 
that  when  half  way  lielwi-i-n  the  two  poles  A'  and  5,  both 
sides  of  the  coil  are  cuttiiiLi-  lines  uf  fuice  equally  and  at  the 
maximum  rate,  imdthis  is,  ihercforc.  the  position  of  maxi- 
mum action.      AVith  eight  coils  and  six  pole-pieces,  only  two 
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(opposite)  coils  can  each  be  directlj  midtr  i.  ztJjt-yA'jt  sc  tiA 
same  instant. 

3092*    Referring  to  Fig.  1157,  tbe  rwj  pairs  dl  cock 

A  and  A'  and  B  and  R  make  cp  c<jt  -riryr^z.  irid  are  C'./n- 
nected  to  one  conmintator,  as  sb-.-wri.  Tbt  tir./  ''j^nfrj»r/L^ 
coils  -/4  and  yl',  and  also  B  asd  ^',  s^re  v-.i^z^^r^fi  in  s^srrie* 
by  connections  across  the  back  c^f  tbc  arzaut -re  core  ^nr^ 
shown  in  the  diagram). 

The  other  winding  is  made  ap  of  the  two  pairs  of  c^yik 
C  and  C  and  Z7  and  ZX,  the  coiis  of  each  pa:r  vting  oc/n- 
nected  in  series,  and  to  the  other  commutator,  as  before. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  commutator  is  made  up  of  twelve 
segments  separated  by  a  oD^isiderab::;  width  of  insulating 
material  (indicated  by  the  solid  black  parts;.  These  twelve 
segments  are  connected  together  by  cr'^wr^onne^.-ting  wires 
in  four  sets  (one  for  each  coil  of  the  windings;,  of  three 
segments  each  (one  for  each  pair  of  poles). 

Two  sets  of  brushes  are  used  on  each  commutator,  each 
set  consisting  of  two  brushes,  permanently  connected 
together,  which  rest  on  the  commutator  a  distance  apart 
equal  to  the  span  of  one  segment,  as  shown  at  i,  1'  or  2^  2f , 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  positions  of  the  commutator  seg- 
ments and  brushes  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  brushes 
of  one  commutator  bear  on  the  ends  of  single  segments,  the 
brushes  of  the  other  commutator  bear  on  the  middle  points 
of  the  adjacent  segments,  and  vice  versa. 

3093.  When  the  armature  is  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1157,  coils  A  and  A'  are  in  the  position  of 
least  action,  and  are  disconnected  from  the  external  circuit. 
The  other  set  of  coils  B  and  F  of  this  winding  is,  however, 
in  the  position  of  maximum  action,  and  is  connected  to  the 
circuit  through  brushes  1  and  V  and  2  and  2\  which  rest 
on  segments  b  and  b\  respectively.  Of  the  second  winding, 
each  set  of  coils  Cand  C  and  D  and  U  is  equally  distant 
from  the  position  of  maximum  action,  and  these  two  sets 
are,    therefore,    connected    in    parallel    with    each    other 
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through  brushes  4  ^^nd  ^',  which  rest  on  segments  c  and  d^ 
and  brushes  S  and  S\  which  rest  on  segments  c'  and  d\  and 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  set  of  coils  ^and  B*  by  the 
external  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  brushes  2  and 
2'  and  S  and  S\ 

To  follow  out  the  changes  in  the  connections  of  the  coils, 
consider  that  the  armature  is  moving  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow. 

As  coils  B  and  B'  move  away  from  their  position  of 
maximum  action,  brushes  1'  and  2'  are  disconnected  from 
segments  b  and  b\  and  as  the  armature  moves,  finally  come 
into  contact  with  segments  a  and  a\  thus  throwing  the  two 
sets  of  coils  A  and  A'  and  B  and  B'  in  parallel.  At  the  same 
time,  brushes  Jf  and  3  being  disconnected  by  the  insulating 
segments  from  segments  c  and  d^  only  coils  D  and  U  of  the 
second  winding  are  connected  to  the  circuit  through  brush 
Jf  and  in  series  with  the  coils  of  the  other  winding  (now 
connected  in  parallel)  through  brush  S'  and  its  connection 
with  brushes  2  and  2\  coils  C  and  C  being  entirely  dis- 
connected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  successive  combinations  of  coils 
are  precisely  the  same  as  take  place  in  the  Brush  machine, 
except  that  each  combination  takes  place  six  times  in  each 
revolution  instead  of  twice,  due  to  the  multipolar  field. 


CLOSED-COIL  BIPOLAR  ARMATURES. 

3094.  The  greater  part  of  the  applications  of  the 
electric  current  demands  that  the  current  shall  not  only  be 
direct,  i.  e.,  unchanginj^  in  direction,  but  continuous^  i.  e., 
maintaining  a  constant  voltage.      (See  Art.  3056.) 

Of  the  two  types  of  direct-current  armatures  considered, 
the  unipolar  is  limited  in  its  application  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  coilini^  its  conductors;  in  the  open-coil  type 
this  difficulty  docs  not  exist,  but  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
pulsations  in  the  current  output,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
large  number  of  armature   windings,  each  with  its  com- 
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mutator  and  brushes,  '■iiiii.    *>:c    j^stf^    z.     niiassirTii'it 
complication  in  the 


3095.  It  is  easCv  sttn  zbjkz  "•-jll  'i»::t«  ..ir  r  ii.«- ::*»ar 
induction,  it  is  necessarr  t:-  tziiu.j  =.  'nit:  :  ttl  c  *.  "Tum-L- 
tor  in  order  to  obtain  a  dir^ci  nrr-ctit  n  ^.itt  *xit-rLi^  -r  ii- 
since  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  ir  zJiit  ii'-is-  :»:  lift  wnii.iJi-  .-* 
alternating;  further,  to  cocaz:-:  a  ^r*:-:j-.a_r  ::;^«.r:.^.-i-.'xr  i-^ 
rent,  it  is  evident  that  a  ccQS>5«ri'ii]tt  --^-j*^  :r  i; m":*  rLiirC 
be  used,  and  the  number  •:■?  actix*  i::G*  -Vs^*  t-*  -.  .'-:-.it:.-*:f 
between  the  brushes  m:i>r  be  as  zjt:kr.T  -^  >-,-»rKi"^  t  j^  *ivj*, 
and  connected  in  the  same  rr<k, — ^tr,  :-  i..!  ^—^  c  2.  r*--  ..  i- 
tion,  and  not  altemateir  qtjzjz^jtj^  zz,  y^TkL'j^',  i-.f  -  h^ ^\ 
with  other  coils,  or  disronneci-yf  *:-t:r*lT  fr.'rr-  :-^  '.:rr-  t. 
as  in  the  open-coil  windiri^.  Ir.  >rd*r  \\  zrjk^r.'jk,.:.  \:..k 
equality  in  the  number  and  Cvrj:^r:::'%  .:  :.-,*  w..-.  wtj 
must  be  connected  in  series  -M-ith  '-r_*  i^'.-.-.-tr.  '.:;-^rv.-*t 
their  unequal  E.  M.  F."s  wo-Id  i^iv-':  ri^**:  w  -ri-t^fi.  1  y.i'. 
currents.  This  being  the  case,  ani  .-.  .r:-:r  t:.i*.  t;.^  ^'.r.- 
nection  between  any  particular  co:!  ar.-f  thr:  *zz\i'\>J,  '..r'. ,  i 
be  reversed  as  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  '.  y.,  iz  z^y.-iz */■/..  :  ':  .  i-. 
the  coil  passes  through  the  neutral  -r/a^^.  witr.'y;*,  'V.^/.r..- 
necting  the  coil  altogether  froni  the  '.!r .  ::t,  ft  :-,  r.e'.e-,v<»r/ 
that  both  of  the  commutator  Hi^rr^er.t-,  to  'k':..'':.  :\  :s 
attached  should  come  in  contact  with  the  ^arne  hr  ish  at 
the  time  the  coil  is  in  the  neutral  spaie:  that  is,  the  coil 
must  be  short-circuited  bv  the  brush. 

3096.  In  the  windings  illustrated  in  Fig.  1140,  two 
separate  coils  are  connected  between  ea<:h  pair  of  commuta- 
tor segments,  the  coils  being  connected  in  .-series.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  each  separate  coil  may  be  supplied 
with  a  two-segment  commutator,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1 158. 

Here,  as  in  Fig.  1140,  the  four  coils  are  represented  at  A^ 
A\  iff,  and  B\  and  each  coil  is  connected  to  a  commutator 
of  two  segments,  coil  A  to  segments  a  and  a,  etc. 

This  results  in  four  commutators  (which  are,  for  con- 
venience, represented  as  being  concentric,  as  before),   upon 
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each  of  which  rests  a  pair  of  brushes,  1,  S,  S,  and  4,  repre- 
senting the  —  brushes  and  1',  2',  .5',  and  i'  the  +  brushes. 
Since  in  the  ring  winding  coils  A  and  B  are,  respectively, 
diametrically  opposite  coils  A'  and  B',  and  in  the  drum 
winding  the  same  coiis  practically  coincide  in  position,  it  is 
evident  that  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  each  of  these  pairs  {A  and  B 
and  A'  and  A")  will  be  the  same,  although  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of 
the  individual  coils  may  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
revolution.  Consequently,  the  winding  may  now  be  con- 
nected up  (by  suitable  external  connections  between    the 


brushes)  so  that  coils  A  and  B  and  A'  and  B'  will  be  in 
series,  while  the  xw'i  fairs  oi  coils  are  in  parallel.  This  con- 
dition is  represcnlcd  in  Fig.  Il5tl,  coils  A  and  B  being  con- 
nected ill  scries  by  the  coniiection  between  brushes  1'  and  S, 
and  coils  A'  ;in(l  />"  being  similarly  connected  in  series  by  the 
coniiectiDn  hutwcen  brushes  J  and  4'.  The  two  pairs  of 
coils  are  CMn(iecl.eii  in  parallel  liy  connecting  together 
brushes  /  and  .J  and  brushes  J'  and.i',  these  pairs  of  brushes 
then  serving  as  Ihe  terminals  +  ^"d  —  of  the  external 
circuit. 


;m»97. 
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connection  to  brush  ^,  thence  through  coil  A  and  out 
through  brush  2'.  The  other  is  from  brush  4,  through  coil 
A*  to  brush  -4',  thence  through  the  external  connection  to 
brush  5,  thence  through  coil  B'  and  out  through  brush  S'. 

As  the  armature  revolves  (in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrows),  coils  B  and  B'  approach  the  neutral  position, 
and  when  their  E.  M.  F.'s  are  reduced  to  zero,  they  are  mo- 
mentarily short-circuited  as  brushes  1  and  1'  and  3  and  3^ 
bridge  over  the  gaps  between  the  ends  of  segments  b  and  b 
and  b'  and  b'.  Immediately  after  they  are  again  connected 
in  circuit,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  them  as  they  pass  under  the  S  pole  still  adds  to 
the  E.  M.  F.  acting  on  the  external  circuit. 

3098«  It  will  be  seen  that  this  winding  fulfils  some  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  Art.  SOOS,  namely,  that  the 
connections  between  the  coils  are  not  disturbed  throughout 
a  revolution,  and  that  the  connections  between  a  coil  and 
the  external  circuit  are  reversed  as  there  described. 

There  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  armature  coils 
to  give  anything  but  a  pulsating  current,  and  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  armature  coils,  and,  consequently,  com- 
mutators, would  lead  to  a  very  complicated  and  undesirable 
construction,  if  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  al- 
ready used. 

However,  as  the  external  connections  between  the  various 
brushes  (in  Fig.  1158)  serve  to  connect  certain  commutator 
segments  together,  these  segments  might  be  permanently 
connected  without  affecting  the  action  of  the  armature  when 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1158,  and  only  two  brushes 
would  then  be  required,  as  1  and^'.  Under  these  conditions 
the  commutator  would  have  but  four  pairs  of  segments,  the 
segments  of  each  pair  again  forming  practically  one  seg- 
ment. Thus,  these  four  segments  could  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  single  four-segment  commutator,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
1159. 

3009*  In  this  new  arrangement  each  segment  of  the 
commutator  is  made  up  of  two  of  the  segments  shown  in  the 
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original  scheme.     These  parts  have  been  lettered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  segments  shown  in  Fig.  1158. 

Further,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  figures, 
these  parts  of  the  original  segments  are  so  located  that  the 
brushes  (/  and  2,  Fig.  1159)  bridge  over  the  gap  between 


them  at  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  revolution  as  the 
/^rw/iwrt/  brushes  (the  brushes  connected  directly  to  the  ex- 
ternal circuit,  1  and  ^  and  3'  and  S',  Fig.  1158)  in  the  origi- 
nal scheme  shown  in  Fig.  1158,  and  the  connections  made 
by  the  intennediale  brushes  {2  and  S  and  1'  and  4",  Fig. 
1158)  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  connections  between 
the  two  parts  of  a  sejfmeiU. 

The  action  of  this  new  arratiKenienC  is  then  identical  with 
that  shown  in  Vig.  II-IS,  since  the  coils  are  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  brushes,  short-circuited  when  in  the  neutral 
space,  etc.,  at  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  revolution  and 
in  the  s;ime  manner. 


3100. 
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o  more  clearly  show  the  similarity  of 
the  bruslies  have  been  shown  in  the  same 
1  the  pole-pieces  in  each  figure,  the  only  rc- 
respei-t  being  that  the  coils  shall  be  short- 
circuited  by   the    brushes  when  in  the  neutral  space.      The 
connections  between   a  coil  and  its  commutator    segments 
:irri(-d  out  that  ihe   brushes  may  have  any  posi- 
jspt'Ct  to  the  pole-pieces. 


1  be  so  . 
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Thus,  in  the  ring  winding  shown  in  Fig.  1159,  the  com- 
mutator and  the  brushes  may  be  moved  bodily  around  to 
ihe  left  until  each  of  the  gaps  between  the  commutator  seg- 
ments stands  opposite  the  coil  which  is  connected  across  the 
gap,  which  would  materially  lessen  the  length  of  the  connec* 
tions  between  the  coils  and  the  commutator,  and  the  brushes 
would  then  rest  at  the  ends  of  the  vertical  diameter  instead 
of  the  horizontal,  as  at  present.  In  the  case  of  the  drum 
winding,  the  connections  between  the  ends  of  a  coil  and  the 
commutator  segments  are  now  of  equal  length,  so  that  any 
change  in  the  position  of  the  commutator  would  only  result 
in  shortening  one  connection  and  lengthening  the  other. 


3101>  This  new  arrangement  is  still  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  having  too  few  coils,  but  it  will  be  evident  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.  1159  that  to  increase  the  number  of  coils 
it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  each  segment  in  the  middle 
and  connect  a  new  coil  across  the  gap  so  formed.  The 
effect  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  1160,  which  represents  the 


same  windings  as  Fig.  1159,  with  four  new  coils  C,  C,  D, 
and  D"  inserted  in  each.  In  the  case  of  the  ring  winding 
the  commutator  and  brushes  have  been  turned  to  the  left  to 
bring  the  segments  to  which  a  coil  is  connected  directly 
opposite  the  coil.  In  the  drum  winding  the  position  of  the 
commutator  and  brushes  remains  unchanged. 
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3102.  From  an  examination  of  Fig.  1160,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  two  leads  (pronounced  leeds)  connected 
to  each  commutator  segment;  that  is,  the  segment  a  c  has 
the  two  leads  c  C  and  a  A. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  instead  of  connecting  a  lead 
from  each  coil  directly  to  the  commutator,  the  coils  may  be 
connected  directly  together,  and  a  single  wire  run  from  this 
connection  down  to  the  corresponding  commutator  segment. 
In  this  case  the  current  would  traverse  the  commutator 
segment  only  during  the  time  that  the  segment  is  in  contact 
with  a  brush. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  winding  itself 
forms  a  continuous  spiral  around  the  armature  core,  with 
the  end  joined  to  the  beginning;  that  is,  the  winding  is 
reentrant^  or  closed  upon  itself.  From  this  feature,  this 
form  of  winding,  whether  applied  to  a  ring  or  a  drum  core, 
is  called  a  closed-coil  grinding:.  Having  the  closed  coil 
wound  upon  the  core,  the  connections  or  leads  to  the  com- 
mutator segments  may  be  tapped  in  at  convenient  points; 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  winding  which  exist  between  two 
adjacent  points  where  the  leads  to  the  commutator  segments 
are  attached  constitute  an  armature  coil. 

By  winding  the  turns  close  together  on  the  core  so  as  to 
utilize  the  whole  of  its  surface,  and  bringing  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  leads  to  the  commutator,  a  winding  consisting  of 
a  large  number  of  coils  may  be  obtained. 

3103.  From  the  nature  of  the  winding,  these  coils  will 
be  equally  divided  into  two  parallel  circuits  around  the 
armature.  Bcginninj^  at  oue  brush,  the  current  generated 
passes  from  one  commutator  bar  through  one  lead,  and  splits 
(or,  if  there  be  two  leads  to  each  bar,  splits  at  the  commu- 
tator bar),  passing  o!i  around  and  around  thearmature  till  it 
finds  an  outlet  throui;h  llie  lead  (or  leads)  to  the  commu- 
tator bar  at  the  opposite  side,  and  arrives  at  the  other  brush. 
If  there  is  an  even  number  of  bars,  the  brushes  will  cover 
op[)osil(;  bars  at  tlie  same  instant,  whic"h  means  that  there  is 
an  even  total  number  of  coils,  and  that  each  branch  of  thq 
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circuit  contains  the  same  number  of  coils.  If  there  is  an 
odd  number  of  commutator  bars,  and,  consequently,  an  odd 
number  of  coils,  the  instant  when  one  brush  makes  con- 
tact with  one  bar  the  opposite  brush  makes  contact  with 
two  bars,  thus  cutting  one  coil  out  of  action  for  the 
time  being,  which  leaves  as  before  an  equal  number  of  coils 
in  eacK  circuit  of  the  armature.  As  the  brushes  pass  on 
from  bar  to  bar,  in  either  case,  it  is  seen  that  the  brush 
must  touch  two  bars,  and  thus  short-circuit  a  coil,  or  cut  it 
out  of  action.  For  this  reason  the  number  of  coils  employed 
in  generating  the  current  will  not  be  constant,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  voltage  will  vary.  This  variation  is  very  slight, 
however,  when  the  number  of  coils  is  high,  and  is  of  no 
material  importance. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  each  half  of  the  armature  winding  is  made 
up  of  the  sum  of  all  the  E.  M.  F.'s  generated  in  the  separate 
conductors  that  are  connected  in  series  between  the  brushes, 
and  as  the  various  commutator  segments  are  connected  to 
the  winding  at  successive  intervals,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  brushes  rises  in  a  series  of  steps  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  brush,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  adjacent  segments  being  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  coil  which  is  connected  between  them. 
The  greatest  difference  of  potential  between  adjacent  seg- 
ments is,  therefore,  in  the  forms  of  winding  so  far  considered, 
only  equal  to  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  that  is  generated  in  a 
single  coil. 

CALCULATION    OP    E.  M.  F. 

3104.  Although  at  any  instant  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  all  the 
separate  conductors  may  be  quite  different,  owing  to  vari- 
ations in  the  density  of  the  field,  the  sum  of  all  the  separate 
E.  M.  F.'s  is  practically  constant.  It  is  only  necessary,  then, 
to  calculate  the  average  E.  M.  F.  in  each  conductor,  and  to 
multiply  this  average  E.  M.  F.  by  the  number  of  conductors 
connected  in  series  to  obtain  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  armature. 

Let  iV=the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  that  emanate 
from  one  pole-piece  and  are  cut  by  the  conductors ;    then, 
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each  conductor  cuts  2  TV  lines  of  force  per  revolution,  since 

it  cuts  each  line  twice.     Let  S  =  the  number  of  revolutions 

per  minute  of  the  armature ;  then,  the  average  rate  at  which 

%NS 
each  conductor  cuts  the  lines  of  force  is  — -r—  lines  of  force 

00 

per   second.     The   average   E.  M.  F.,^»  generated   in  each 

%NS 
conductor  is,  then,  e  =  —^ — —^.     Let  c  =  the  total  number 

of  conductors  on  the  surface  of  the  armature;  then,  in  each 

an  E.  M.  F.  =  ^  is  generated,  but  in  only  —  conductors  are 

these  E.  M.  F.'s  added,  since  the  conductors  are  arranged  in 
two  parallel  circuits.  The  total  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the 
armature  E  is,  then, 

J,      c         2NS 


8* 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  fact  that  each  con- 
ductor cuts  the  lines  of  force  twice  is  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  only  half  the  conductors  are  in  series,  so,  by  canceling 
the  2's,  the  formula  becomes 

From  this  formula,  bavin jr  given  any  three  of  the  four 
quantities,  /f,  r,  A',  and  5,  the  fourth  may  be  readily  found. 


COMMUTATION   OF   CURRENT. 

3105.  From  Fig.  1100  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a 
coil  when  approaching  the  middle  of  the  neutral  space  may 
have  little  or  no  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  it,  it  must  carry  the 
entire  current  which  is  flowing  in  the  part  of  the  armature 
in  which  it  is  included,  until  the  folUmnng  segment  of  the 
pair  to  which  it  is  connected  C(Mnes  into  contact  with  a 
brush,  which  allows  the  current  from  that  i)art  of  the  arma- 
ture to  flow  through  the  brush  without  j)assing  through  the 
co'l  under  consideration.     When  the  /eai/i/ig  segment  of  the 
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pair  to  which  the  coil  is  connected  passes  out  from  under  the 
brush,  the  coil  is  again  inserted  in  the  armature  circuit,  but 
in  the  other  side,  so  that  the  current  flowing  through  it  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  current 
in  the  coil  must  be  reversed  in  direction  during  the  time 
that  a  brush  is  resting  on  both  of  the  segments  to  which  the 
coil  is  connected.  Since  the  coil,  whether  of  the  ring  or  the 
drum  winding,  consists  of  one  or  more  turns  of  wire  wrapped 
around  an  iron  core,  its  inductance  is  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity ;  hence,  when  the  coil  is  short-circuited  by  the  brush,  the 
current  does  not  immediately  drop  to  zero,  but  continues  to 
circulate  through  the  local  circuit  formed  by  the  coil,  the 
two  commutator  segments,  and  the  brush,  it  being  main- 
tained by  the  self -induced  E.  M.  F.  of  the  coil. 

3106*  Further,  when  the  leading  segment  of  the  coil 
passes  out  from  under  the  brush  and  introduces  the  coil  into 
the  armature  circuit  again,  the  inductance  of  the  coil  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  current  in  it  from  suddenly  attaining  the 
same  value  as  that  flowing  in  the  part  of  the  armature  cir- 
cuit into  which  the  coil  is  introduced.  The  result  of  this 
action  is  that  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  coil  is  very 
largely  increased  at  that  time,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the 
current  passes  through  the  coil  to  the  brush  when  the  lead- 
ing segment  of  the  coil  first  passes  out  from  under  it,  but, 
instead,  continues  to  flow  directly  between  the  leading  seg- 
ment and  the  brush  through  the  narrow  air-space  that  sepa- 
rates them,  thus  causing  a  spark.  As  this  distance  gets 
greater,  more  and  more  of  the  current  flows  around  through 
the  coil  which  has  been  short-circuited,  and  the  spark  be- 
comes less  and  less  intense,  and  finally  disappears.  All  these 
operations  take  only  a  very  short  time,  usually  about  as  long 
as  is  required  for  the  armature  to  rotate  through  the  angle 
embraced  by  one  or  two  commutator  segments,  so  that  the 
spark  lasts  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second;  but  as  it  is 
repeated  at  every  brush  for  every  coil  that  is  short-circuited, 
the  aggregate  result  is  that  the  sparking  eats  away  both 
brushes  and  commutator  segments,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
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able  deterioration  of  the  machine,  besides  wasting  a  certain 
amount  of  energy. 

3107.  If  an  E.  M.  F.  is  introduced  into  the  local  circuit 
(formed  by   the   coil,    its   commutator  segments,  and  the 
brush),  which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  E.  M.  F.  of  self- 
induction,  not  only  may  the  current  in  the  coil  be  brought 
more   quickly  to   zero,  but   it   may  even   be  reversed  and 
caused  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  coil  is  still 
short-circuited  by  the  brush.     Evidently,  then,  if  this  re- 
verse current  is  brought  up  to  the  same  value  as  that  flow- 
ing in  the  part  of  the  armature  into  which  the  coil  is  inserted 
at  the  moment  the  brush  leaves  the  leading  segment,  there 
is  no  change  in  the  amount  or  direction  of  the  current  flow- 
ing in  the  coil,  consequently  no  sparking  as  commutation  is 
effected. 

If  the  value  of  the  reverse  current  in  the  short-circuited 
coil  at  the  moment  the  brush  leaves  the  leading  segment  is 
less  than  the  current  it  will  have  to  carry,  the  spark  will 
occur  as  l/efore,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  since  the  amount 
of  change  in  the  current  of  the  coil  is  much  less,  conse- 
quently its  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction  and  its  apparent  re- 
sistance are  much  reduced;  if  the  current  in  the  coil  is 
greater  than  that  which  it  is  to  carry,  the  excess  of  current 
can  not  immediately  disappear  as  the  brush  leaves  the  lead- 
ing segment,  owing,  as  before,  to  the  inductance  of  the  coil, 
but  continues  to  flow,  the  local  circuit  now  including  the 
small  air-space  between  the  leading  segment  and  the  top  of 
the  brush.  In  other  words,  sparks  appear  at  the  brushes, 
as  before. 

3108.  Fig.  IIGI  illustrates  both  these  conditions,  rep- 
resenting a  section  of  a  ring  armature  with  the  coils  ^,  b, 
r,  d,  and  e  and  the  corresponding  commutator  segments. 
In  each  figure  {A  and  B)  each  half  of  the  armature  winding 
is  supposed  to  have  flowing  in  it  10  amperes,  as  indicated  by 
the  numbers  near  the  arrows  that  show  the  direction  of  the 
current.  In  each  figure,  coil  c  is  represented  as  just  passing 
out  of  the  condition  of  short  circuit,  i.  e.,  the  brush  C  is  just 
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leaving  the  leading  segment  of  coil  c.  In  .-I,  coil  f  is  sup- 
posed to  have  an  E.  M.  F.  acting  in  it  vhich  i:«  sufficient  to 
reverse  the  current  and  bring  it  up  to  a  value  of  3  amperes 
at  the  instant  its  short  circuit  is  broken,  so  that  at  that  in- 
stant, owing  to  the  inductance  of  the  coil,  only  5  amperes  of 
the  main  current  can  flow  through  the  coil,  the  balance 
passing  through  the  tiny  air-space  from  the  leading  segment 
/tfthe  tip  of  the  brush  C,  as  represented.    In£,  the  E.  M.  F. 


pto.  iiei. 
acting  in  coil  c  is  supposed  to  be  great  enough  to  bring  the 
current  in  the  coil  up  to  15  amperes,  so  that  when  the  brush 
leaves  the  leading  segment  the  15  amperes  continue  to  flow 
for  an  instant,  10  being  supplied  by  the  half  of  the  armature 
into  which  the  coil  is  connected,  and  the  other  5  passing 
across  the  tiny  air-space  from  the  tip  of  the  brush  C  to  the 
leading  segment  of  the  coil,  as  represented. 

Of  course,  this  condition  of  affairs  lasts  for  only  a  moment, 
the  current  in  coil  c  quickly  adjusting  itself  to  the  armature 
current  (10  amperes  in  this  case). 

3109.  The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  reverse  the  current 
in  the  coil  may  be  supplied  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  direction  of  this  E.  M.  F,  must  be  the  same 
as  that  generated  in  the  coils  of  the  part  of  the  armature 
circuit  into  which  the  coil  is  to  be  introduced.  Conse- 
quently, by  moving  the  brush  ahead,  \.  e.,  in  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  armature,  until  the  coil,  when  short-cir- 
cuited, is  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  necessary  E.  JI.  F.  will 
be  generated  in  the  coil.     When  the  armature  is  furnishing 
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a  very  small  current,  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to  reverse  the 
current   in   the   short-circuited   coil  will  be  comparatively 
small,  and  as  the  current  output  of  the  armature  increases, 
this  E.  M.  F.  will  have  to  be  similarly  increased.     There  is 
no  abrupt  change  from  the  neutral  space  to  the  magnetic 
field ;  that  is,  at  the  edge  of  the  field  the  density  of  the  lines 
of  force  gradually  shades  off  to  zero  in  the  neutral  space. 
Consequently,  when  only  a  small  current  is  flowing  in  the 
armature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  push   the   brushes   ahead 
very  far  to  move  the  short-circuited  coil  into  a  field  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  supply  the  necessary  E.  M.  F.  during  the 
period  of  short  circuit ;  as  the  current  in  the  armature  in- 
creases, however,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  brushes  ahead 
still  farther,  in  order  that  the  field  in  which  the  coil  moves 
while  short-circuited  may  be  of  sufficient  density  to  supply 
the  necessary  E.  M.  F.  for  reversing  the  current. 

This  movement  of   the  brushes   is  usually  obtained  by 
mounting  the  holders  for  the  several  brushes  on  a  common 
support  that  can  be  made  to  turn  around  the  axis  of  the 
armature  and  be  clamped  in  any  desired  position.     By  rota- 
ting this  support,  the  brushes  are  simultaneously  moved  to 
the  desired  position,  as  evinced    by   the  cessation   of    the 
sparking  whenever  a  change  in  the  current  calls  for  such 
an  adjustment. 

31  lO.  Another  method  of  introducing  an  E.  M.  F.  into 
the  short-circuited  coil  results  from  the  fact  that  the  local 
circuit  through  which  the  current  in  the  short-circuited  coil 
flows  is  in  part  through  the  brush.  In  addition,  the  current 
from  both  parts  of  the  armature  winding  also  flows  through 
the  same  two  commutator  segments  into  the  brush.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  as  the  leading  segment  passes  out  from 
under  the  brush,  the  area  of  brush  surface  that  is  in  contact 
with  this  segment  grows  rapidly  less,  thus  increasing  the 
resistance  in  the  path  of  the  current  that  is  flowing  from  the 
part  of  the  armature  circuit  into  which  the  short-circuited 
coil  is  about  to  be  inserted.  If  the  brush  is  made  of  a 
material  of    high  conductivity,   this  increase  in    the  resist- 
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ance  will  be  slight,  and  will  produce  little  or  no  effect  until 
the  leading  segment  is  actually  leaving  the  brush;  but  if 
of  comparatively  low  conductivity,  the  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance will  be  more  pronounced,  and  will  cause  a  drop,  or 
difference  of  potential,  between  the  commutator  segment 
and  the  brush.  The  other  segment,  however,  is  all  the  time 
moving  more  and  more  under  the  brush,  thus  reducing  the 
resistance  at  that  point,  so  that  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  leading  segment  and  the  brush  tends  to  send 
the  current  around  through  the  short-circuited  coil  and  into 
the  brush  through  the  other  segment. 

31 1  !•  In  other  words,  this  difference  of  potential  acts 
as  an  E.  M.  F.  to  reverse  the  current  in  the  short-circuited 
coil;  consequently,  it  will  prevent  sparking  just  as  setting 
up  an  E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil  itself  will,  if  of  the  right  amount. 
It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  current  in  the  armature  increases, 
thus  requiring  a  greater  E.  M.  F.  to  reverse  the  current  in 
the  short-circuited  coil,  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  leading  segment  and  the  brush  also  increases  at  the  same 
rate,  so  that  this  method  of  preventing  sparking  is,  to  some 
extent,  self-regulating.  However,  this  method  by  itself  can 
not  well  be  used,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  so  adjust  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contact  surface  of  the  brush  as  to 
obtain  the  right  E.  M.  F.  for  reversing  the  current;  and 
even  if  this  adjustment  were  once  made,  it  could  not  be 
permanent,  owing  to  changes  in  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  contact  surface  of  the  brush  and  its  variations  in  pressure 
incident  to  the  continual  operation  of  the  machine,  the 
amount  of  the  contact  resistance  depending  upon  all  of 
these  factors. 

31 12*  In  practice,  commutation  is  effected  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  methods;  that  is,  the  brushes  are 
shifted  until  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  short-circuited  coil, 
aided  by  the  difference  of  potential  between  brush  and  seg- 
ment, is  sufficient  to  ensure  sparkless  commutation.  With 
metallic  brushes,  the  contact  resistance  is  usually  so  low  as 
to  render  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brush  and 
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segment  of  very  little  value  in  commuting  the  current.    In 
other  words,  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  coil  itself  must  do 
the  reversing;  hence,  the  brushes  must  be  newly  shifted  for 
each  small  change  in  the  current  output  to  proportionately 
change  the    E.  M.  F.    acting   in   the   short-circuited   coil. 
With  brushes  of  higher  resistance,  however,  the  difference 
of  potential  developed  at  the  contact  surface  furnishes  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  E.  M.  F.  required  that  the 
brushes  may  remain    in  one   position  during   considerable 
changes  in  the  current  output.      High-resistance   brushes, 
therefore,  require  less  shifting  to  obtain  sparkless  commu- 
tation than  do  those  of  low  resistance. 

31 13.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  commute  a  given  current 
in  a  given  length  of  time,  the  E.   M.   F.  required  will  b^ 
proportional  to  the  inductance  of  the  armature  coil.     Con — 
sequently,  it  is  desirable  that  the  armature  coils  have  a^ 
little  inductance  as  possible,  since  there  will  then  be  les^ 
E.   M.   F.  required  to  commute  the  current;  or,   in   other 
words,  there  will  be  less  shifting  of  the  brushes  necessary 
for  sparkless  commutation. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  factor,  it  is  evident  that  as 
the  armature  coils  are  wound  on  an  iron  magnetic  circuit, 
they  must  be  of  few  turns  in  order  that  their  inductance 
may  be  low;  conseciuently,  the  winding  should  be  divided 
into  as  many  coils  as  convenient,  thus  making  the  number 
of  commutator  sej^ments  comparatively  large. 

3114.  There  are  other  considerations  which  influence 
the  number  of  coninuitator  segments  to  be  used  in  any  par- 
ticular case;  for  example,  if  the  maximum  difference  of 
potential  l)et\veen  adjacx^nt  cc^nnuitator  segments  is  20  volts 
or  greater,  any  sparkini^  at  the  tip  of  the  brush  is  liable  to 
continue  between  the  commutator  set^ments  as  the  arma- 
ture turns;  as  each  segment  passes  out  from  under  the 
brush  a  similar  arc  may  be  maintained,  until  they  all  extend 
from  brush  to  brush,  short-cMrcuiliui^  the  whole  armature. 
To  prevent  this,  the  ai'mi^L^r  di  lie  re  nee  of  jiotential  between 
the  segments  should  not  be  greater  than  about  15  volts,  if 
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the  machine  is  to  give  a  current  of  more  than  about  20  am- 
peres. With  less  current  output,  a  greater  average  differ- 
ence of  potential  may  be  used  if  necessary. 


ARMATURE  REACTION. 

31 15*  It  has  be^  discussed  and  shown  previously  that 
when  a  current  is  flowing  in  a  conductor  located  in  a  mag- 
netic field  a  reaction  exists  between  the  current  and  the 
field,  so  that  a  force  must  be  applied  to  the  conductor  in 
order  to  move  it  through  the  field.  This  motion  being  op- 
posed by  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  the  force  applied  to 
the  conductor  ultimately  acts  on  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
field,  tending  to  crowd  them  ahead  in  the  direction  that  the 
conductor  is  moved.  Consequently,  when  a  current  is  flow- 
ing in  the  conductors  of  a  dynamo  armature  (either  ring  or 
drum  wound),  the  lines  of  force  are  crowded  around  in  the 
direction  of  rotation,  thus  causing  the  field  to  be  less  dense 
under  the  leading  pole  tips,  i.  e.,  the  pole  tips  towards  which 
coils  that  are  in  neutral  spaces  are  moving,  and  to  be 
more  dense  under  the  /o/loivifig  pole  tips,  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  field  symmetrically  distributed.  This  is  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  1162,  in  which  an  armature  core  situated  in 
a  bipolar  field  is  repre- 
sented, with  the  conductors 
equally  spaced  around  its 
periphery;  these  conduct- 
ors are  supp>osed  to  be  con- 
nected up  as  a  closed-coil 
winding,  either  ring  or 
drum,  and  a  current  is  sup- 
posed to  be  flowing  in  the 
winding.  By  applying  tlie 
thumb-and-fingers  rule  to 
this  figure,  it  will  be  seen 
that    the   direction   of   the  *  '^ 

A    •       .1  1      ^  Fig.  1162. 

current  m   the  conductors 

under  the  N  pole  is  up,  through  the  paper,  while  under  the 
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6"  pole  tlie  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  marking  the  conductors  with  a  -f-  and  a  solid  blacit 
dot,  respectively. 

The  relative  distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  is  indicated 
by  the  lines  from  the  pole-pieces  to  the  core;  their  distribu- 
tion within  the  armature  core  is  immaterial  at  present.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the  distortion  of  the  field  is 
to  alter  the  relative  density  of  the  lines  of  force  under  the 
pole  tips,  and  to  shift  the  true  neutral  line  {x  j')  from  its 
theoretical  position  half  way  between  the  pole  tips  (line  a  b) 
in  the  direction  of  rotation. 

3 1 1 6<     It  does  not  matter  how  the  conductors  are  joined 
together,  so  long  as  the  current  in  each  conductor  is  as  rep- 
„  resented.        Consequently, 

supposing  the  armature  to 
be  stationary,  the  same 
shifting  of  the  field  would 
result  if  the  conductors 
were  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  spiral  coil  wrapped 
around  the  core,  with  its 
atis  along  the  line  a  b,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  Hill!, 
the  brushes  being  on  the 
theoretical  neutral  line  n  k 
Fio.iins.  The  magnetizing  force  of 

this  coil  acts  along  the  line  a  h,  that  being  the  axis  of  the 
coil.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  introduces  no  magnetomotive 
force  Lliat  is  opposiii  to  the  lines  of  force  passing  through  the 
armature,  since  on  each  side  of  a  line  connecting  the  centers 
of  the  pole  faces  there  are  the  same  number  of  conductors 
carrying  the  current  in  each  direction.  The  only  effect 
of  this  armature  magnetomotive  force  is,  then,  to  distort 
the  field. 

3117.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  brushes  are  shifted 
ahe;iil  to  effect  sparkless  commutation,  tliit;  condition  does 
not  hold;  the  shifting  of  the  brushes  introduces  into  that 
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part  of  the  armature  that  lies  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  of  the  pole  faces  an  excess  of  conductors  carrying  a  cur- 
rent in  one  direction,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1164,  which 
represents  an  armature  coil 
in  a  bipolar  field,  with  36 
conductors,  as  before  It 
is  supposed  in  this  case  that 
the  brushes  are  shifted  un 
til  they  bring  the  short  cir 
cuited  coils  on  the  line  x  y, 
which  is  ahead  of  the  theo 
retical neutral linea^b)  the 
angle  r.  From  an  inbpec 
tion  of  this  figure,  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  each  side  of 
the  center  line  of  the  pole-pieces  the  number  of  conductors 
carrying  the  current  in  one  direction  exceeds  that  of  the 
conductors  carrying  the  current  in  the  opposite  by  the  num- 
ber of  conductors  included  between  the  lines  x  y  and  s  t, 
which  make  equal  angles  with  the  line  a  b.  Further,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  current  flowing  in  these  conductors  sets  up 
a  magnetomotive  force  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  mag- 
netic field  in  which  the  armature  revolves.  Hence,  these 
conductors  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  spiral  coil 
around  the  armature,  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  center 
line  of  the  pole-pieces,  as  represented  in  the  illustration. 
Fig.  1164. 

3118.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  the  brushes  of 
an  armature  are  shifted  ahead  from  the  position  where  the 
short-circuited  coils  are  in  the  theoretical  neutral  line,  in 
order  to  effect  sparkless  commutation,  the  magnetizing 
effect  of  the  armature  current  may  be  divided  into  two  com- 
ponents; one  of  these  acts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  field  in  which  the  armature  revolves,  and  so  distorts  it, 
while  the  other  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  field, 
hence,   reduces  its  strength.     The   angle  r,   Fig.    1104,   is 
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evidently  the  angle  through  which  the  brushes  are  shifted; 
hence,  it  is  called  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  brushes.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  current  in  all  the  conductors  included  in  twict 
the  angle  of  lead  makes  up  the  magnetomotive  force  that 
directly  opposes  the  field,  and  this  is  called  the  counter 
magnetomotive  force  of  the  winding.  It  is  measured 
(in  ampere-turns)  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  conduct- 
ors included  in  twice  the  angle  of  lead  and  the  current 
in  each.  The  current  flowing  in  the  rest  of  the  conductors 
makes  up  the  cross  magnetomotive  force  of  the  wind- 
ing, its  value  in  ampere-turns,  as  before,  being  the  product 
of  the  number  of  conductors  and  the  current  in  each. 

3119.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  brushes  must  be 
shifted  ahead  of  the  neutral  line  in  order  to  bring  the  short- 
circuited  coil  into  a  field  of  sufficient  density  to  set  up  the 
proper  E.  M.  F.  in  it;  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  armature 
current  increases,  the  density  of  the  field  under  the  leading 
pole  tip  is  decreased  more  and  more,  so  that  the  brushes 
must  be  shifted  farther  to  bring  the  short-circuited  coil 
into  a  field  of  the  proper  density.  This  introduces  a  greater 
and  greater  counter  magnetomotive  force,  which  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  field  still  more,  and  makes  the  effect  of 
the  counter  magnetomotive  force  greater;  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  armature  current  might  rise  to  such  a 
value  that  any  amount  of  shifting  of  the  brushes  would  not 
be  sufficient  t(3  bring  the  short-circuited  coil  into  a  field  of 
sufficient  density  for  sparkless  commutation. 

Thus,  the  armature  reaction  introduces  a  factor  which 
tends  to  limit  the  amount  of  current  which  the  armature 
can  supply,  by  making  an  excessive  shifting  of  the  brushes 
necessary  to  effect  sparkless  commutation,  this  limit  of  load 
being  known  as  the  sparking  limit. 

31 20.  It  has  already  been    pointed    out  that  force  is 

re(juired  to  move    a  conductor    through   a    magnetic    field 
when  a  current  is  allowed  lo  flow  through  the  conductor. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  armature  winding  of  a 
dynamo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  in  each  conductor 
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gives  rise  to  a  force  acting  approximately  tangent  to  the 
surface  of  the  armature;  the  amount  of  the  force  on  each 
conductor  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  current  in  each 
conductor  and  the  strength  (density)  of  the  field  in  which  it 
lies,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  forces  (in  pounds)  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  the  conductors  (in  feet  per  minute)  is  the 
power  (in  foot-|)ounds  per  minute)  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
conductors  to  move  them  through  the  field  against  the  force 
set  up  by  the  current. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculation  of  the  force  acting  on 
each  conductor  at  any  instant  would  be  difficult,  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  field  in  which  each  conduct- 
or is  moving.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (Art.  3030),  the  power  required  to  move 
the  conductor  is  equal  (when  reduced  to  the  same  units)  to 
the  product  of  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  conductors  and 
the  current  flowing,  which  are  quantities  readily  measured. 

3121«  The  total  power  required  to  drive  the  armature, 
or  the  Input,  is  equal  to  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
conductors,  which  may  be  found  as  pointed  out  above,  plus 
whatever  power  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
journals  and  the  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses  (see  Arts. 
3050  to  3052)  that  take  place  in  the  armature  core. 
These  quantities  may  be  found  or  calculated  separately  by 
methods  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  output  of  a  dynamo  is  the  product  of  the 
difference  of  potential  between  its  terminals  and  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  the  external  circuit;  the  efficiency  of  the 
dynamo  is,  of  course,  the  ratio  between  the  output  and  the 
input. 

CLOSED-COIL   ARMATURE   \^aXDIXGS. 

3122.  Thus  far  only  the  simplest  forms  of  ring  and 
drum  windings  for  bipolar  field-magnets  have  been  con- 
sidered. These  are  susceptible  of  many  modifications,  how- 
ever, especially  when  used  with  multipolar  fields,  some  of 
which  are  essential  for  certain  applications. 
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In  the  following  discussion  of  the  most  generally  used 
windings,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  only  a  few  conductors 
will  be  represented  in  each  winding,  showing  the  prituiple 
of  the  winding  and  arrangement  of  the  connections.  The 
conditions  which  govern  the  design  of  a  winding  for  a  com- 
mercial machine  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  winding 
will  be  taken  up  later. 

RING  WINDINGS. 
3123.  Thesimplestformof  ring  winding  is  that  already 
described,  in  which  the  conductor  forms  a  continuous  closed 
spiral,  with  leads  brought  out  at  a  series  of  equidistant 
points  to  the  commutator  segments,  and  with  bipolar  fields, 
and  this  form  of  winding  is  not  susceptible  of  much  modi- 
fication. 


simple  ring-wound  armature  is  j>laced  in  a  multipolar 
i€h  adjacent  pair  of  poles  will  act  on  the  winding  in 
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the  same  manner  as  a  bipolar  field,  so  that  that  section  of  the 
armature  will  be  divided  into  two  parallel  circuits.  The 
whole  winding  will,  therefore,  be  divided  into  as  many  cir- 
cuits as  there  are  poles,  consequently  requiring  as  many 
brushes.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  1165,  which  shows  a 
four-pole  field,  with  a  ring-wound  armature  of  32  coils,  each 
of  two  turns.  With  the  larger  number  of  coils  the  device 
used  as  the  commutator  heretofore,  namely,  metallic  seg- 
ments placed  side  by  side  and  separated  by  air-spaces,  can 
not  be  used  to  advantage;  instead,  a  large  number  of  seg- 
ments of  approximately  rectangular  section  are  placed  side 
by  side,  separated  by  thin  strips  of  insulating  material. 
This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  1165. 

3124.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  arrangement  the 
armature  is  divided  up  into  four  circuits,  and  four  brushes 
are  required,  which  must  be  placed  so  as  to  short-circuit  a 
coil  when  in  the  neutral  space,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

There  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  the  opposite 
brushes,  -|-  and  -|-,  or  —  and  — ,  so  that  each  of  these  pairs 
may  be  connected  together  in  parallel,  to  supply  a  single 
external  circuit.  Similarly,  with  6,  8,  10,  or  more  poles,  a 
corresponding  number  of  brushes  must  be  used,  of  which  all 
those  of  like  sign  are  connected  together  in  parallel.  In 
this  form  of  four-pole  armature  (Fig.  1165),  opposite  com- 
mutator bars  are  always  at  the  same  potential ;  consequently, 
there  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  them,  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  permanently  connected  together.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  cross- connecting  wires,  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  more  than  two  brushes. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  the  winding  is  made  up  of  an 
even  number  of  coils,  for  with  an  odd  number  there  will 
always  be  one  segment  **left  over." 

31 26«  In  general,  with  any  number  of  poles  this  form  of 
winding  has  the  segments  that  are  always  at  the  same  potential 

situated  -— -  apart,  /  being  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  in 
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the  field ;  and  these  segments  may  be  connected  together  by 
cross-connecting  wires;  only  two  brushes  are  used,  provided 
the  number  of  segments  is  a  multiple  of/. 

3126.  The  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  simple  ring  arma- 
ture rotated  in  a  multipolar  field  may  be  found  from  for- 
mula 480,  given  in  Art.  3104.  The  total  number  of 
cuttings  of  lines  of  force  by  each  conductor  in  one  revolu- 
tion is  %p  N,  p  being  the  number  oi  pairs  of  poles  and  N  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  that  emanate  from  one  pole  face; 

c  ' 

but  since  only  ---  conductors  are  connected  in  series,  the 

ip 

cNS 
term  2/  cancels  out,  and  h  =  — ---;,  as  before. 

31 27.  Thus  the /^/<?/ number  of  lines  of  force  in  the 
armature  of  a  multipolar  machine  is  equal  to/  iV,'/  and  N 
having  the  values  given  above.  Each  line  of  force  is  cut 
twice  by  each  conductor  in  each  revolution,  however,  from 
which  results  the  value  2/  N^  given  above. 

The  same  E.  M.  F.  will  be  generated  in  each  of  the  four 
circuits  of  the  winding,  provided  that  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  through  each  gap  space  under  the  poles  is  the  same, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  although,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  vary. 


T\*'0-CIRCUIT   \^'1NI)INGS. 

31  28.  If  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  each  gap 
space  is  not  the  same,  then  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  each 
circuit  will  not  be  the  same;  consequently,  the  higher 
E.  M.  F.  of  one  circuit  will  tend  to  make  it  furnish  more 
than  an  ecjual  share  of  the  current  output  when  connected 
to  the  external  circuit. 

To  obviate  the  possil)ility  of  such  an  event  occurring, 
several  systems  of  multipolar  rini^  windings  are  in  use,  all 
of  \vhich  are  based  on  the  j^eneral  principle  of  connecting 
each  coil  of  the  armature  in  series  with  one  which  is  in 
another  field,  of  either  the  same  or  opposite  polarity.  This 
divides  the  armature  winding  into  two  parallel  circuits,  a 
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part  of  each  circuit  being  in  two  different  fields,  so  that 
even  if  the  fields  are  individually  not  of  the  same  strength, 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  armature  circuit  is  the  same. 

A  winding  which  is  divided  into  only  two  circuits  in 
parallel,  whatever  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  in  the  field, 
is  known  as  a  tvro-clrcult  winding,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  form  in  which  the  winding  has  as  many  circuits  in 
parallel  as  there  are  poles,  which  is  called  a  multiple- 
circuit  winding. 

3129.  One  form  of  two-circuit  winding,  in  which  coils 
situated  in  fields  of  like  polarity  are  connected  in  series,  is 


illustrated  in  Fig.  Uiiil.     A  fimr-pole  field  is  shown  with  an 
armature  having  17  coils  numbered   from  1   tu  17.     Each 
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coil  is  connected  to  two  commutator  segments,  and  each 
segment  being  connected  to  two  coils^  there  are,  therefore, 
as  many  segments  as  coils,  i.  e.,  17. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  end  oi  any  one  coil  is  connected  to 
the  beginning  of  a  coil  which  is  a  certain  number  of  coils 
away  from  it ;  for  example,  the  end  of  coil  1  is  connected  to 
the  beginning  of  coil  ^,  which  is  9  —1  =  8  coils  to  the  right 
of  coil  1,  This  spacing  is  called  the  pitcti  of  the  winding; 
that  is,  in  the  above  case,  the  pitch  is  8,  and  the  end  of  each 
coil  throughout  the  winding  is  connected  to  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  coil  to  the  right,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

31 30.  Whether  the  pitch  in  this  form  of  winding  be 

odd  or  even,  in  order  that  all  the  coils  may  be  included  in 

the  winding  before  it  closes  upon  itself,  the  number  of  coils 

must  be  one  more  or  one  less  than  the  product  of  the  pitch  and 

the  number  oi  pairs  of  poles.     Then,  if  /  =  the  number  of 

pairs  of  poles,  y  =  the  pitch,  and  s  =  the  total  number  of 

coils,  in  general, 

s  =  py±l.  (481.) 

Thus,  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  1166,  where/  =  2  and 

y  =  8, 

J  =  (2  X  8)  ±  1  =  15  or  17. 

In  this  case  17  was  the  number  used,  as  shown.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  formula  that  when/  is  an  even  number,  s 
must  be  an  odd  number;  while,  if  /  is  odd^  s  may  be  odd  or 
even,  depending  on  whether  j  is  even  or  odd. 

There  being  but  two  circuits  through  the  armature,  two 
brushes  only  need  be  used,  as  represented. 

Note. — To  prevent  confusion,  the  brushes  have  been  represented  as 
inside  the  commutator  in  this  and  other  figures. 

In  the  position  represented  in  the  figure,  coils  1  and  9  (in 
series)  are  short-circuited  by  the  —brush;  as  the  armature 
continues  to  rotate,  coils  11^.  and  6*  (in  series)  would  next  be 
short-circuited  by  the  +brush,  and  so  on. 

3131.  In  general,  tlie  brushes  for  this  style  of  winding 
niay  be  located  as  follows  :    If  one  is  to  the  left  of  a  pole- 
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piece,  the  other  must  be  to  the  right  of  a  pole-piece  of  like 
polarity.  In  a  four-pole  machine,  this  allows  of  an  angle 
of  only  90°  between  the  brushes;  but  in  a  six-pole  machine, 
it  allows  of  an  angle  of  either  60°  or  180°,  and  in  an  eight- 
pole  machine  an  angle  of  either  45°  or  135".  With  a  greater 
number  of  poles,  a  greater  number  of  different  angles  be- 
tween brushes  may  be  used. 

3132.     Another  form  of  two-circuit  ring  winding  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig,  1167.     Here  the  number  of  coils  is   the 


same  as  before,  but  twice  the  number  of  commutator  seg- 
ments are  employed.  In  this  case  each  end  of  each  coil  is 
carried  straight  down  to  a  separate  commutator  segment, 
and,  in  addition,  a  cross-connection  is  made  between  each 
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commutator.  Segment  to  the  one  directly  opposite  it  In 
practice,  it  is  customary  to  place  the  cross-connections  in- 
side the  end  of  the  commutator,  instead  of  between  the  leads 
to  the  commutator,  which  is  the  method  represented  in  the 
diagram. 

Two  brushes  are  used^  located  (with  the  four-pole  field)  90* 
apart  on  the  commutator.  In  the  position  of  the  armature 
represented  in  the  diagram,  coil  9  is  short-circuited  by  the 
-f  brush;  a  moment  later  the  —brush  will  short-circuit  co3 
5,  then  the  +bi'ush  will  short-circuit  coil  i,  then  the 
—brush  will  short-circuit  IJ^  and  so  on,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  coils  in  the  successive  neutral  spaces  are  short- 
circuited  one  at  a  time. 

3133*  The  formula  for  the  total  number  of  coils  in  the 
winding  given  in  Art.  3130  (formula  481)  also  applies  to 
this  winding;  but  if  the  direction  of  the  winding  in  the  coils 
is  always  assumed  to  advance  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
numbering  of  the  coils,  so  that  the  end  of  coil  1  adjoins  the 
beginning  of  coil  2^  and  so  on  (which  is  the  logical  way  of 
considering  it),  then  the  number  of  coils  which  can  be  used 
is  only  that  given  by  the.- formula  s  ^Py  —  1. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  11G7,  /  =  2  and  j'  =  9,  and  ^  =  (2  X  9)  -  1 
=  17  coils.  If +1  had  been  used  instead  of  —  1,  the  num- 
ber of  coils  would  have  been  19,  and  a  closed-coil  winding 
would  have  resulted,  but  the  distribution  of  potentials 
between  commutator  segments  would  have  been  very 
irregular,  since  several  coils  would  be  included  between 
adjacent  bars  in  some  instances. 

31 34.  Since  the  object  of  the  cross-connections  is  to  con- 
nect together  in  series  coils  which  lie  in  fields  of  like  polarity, 
it  is  evident  that  opposite  segments  are  connected  together 
only  in  the  case  of  a  four-pole  field,  for  which  this  form  of 
winding  is  generally  used. 

In  general,  for  any  number  of  poles,  the  segments  con- 

nected  together  are  *— —  apart,  /  being  the  number  of  pairs 
of  poles,  as  before.     Two  segments  for  each  coil  may  be 
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used,  but  if  this  scheme  of  winding  is  laid  out  for  a  field 
with  6  poles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distribution  of  poten- 
tials around  the  commutator  is  irregular.     By  introducing 

a  third  commutator  segment  for  each  coil  at  a  point  — -  = 

120**  removed  from  each  of  the  other  two,  the  distribution 
of  potentials  will  become  uniform.  In  general,  then,  the 
number  of  segments  in  the  commutator  for  this  form  of 
winding  will  be  equal  to/  times  the  number  of  coils. 

31 35.  There  are  several  forms  of  two-circuit  ring  wind- 
ings besides  the  two  given,  but  as  they  introduce  new  com- 
plications in  the  way  of  cross-connections,  they  are  of 
limited  practical  application.  Of  the  two  given,  the  latter 
is  very  generally  used,  since  it  is  very  simple  and  the  cross- 
connections  are  very  regular.  By  making  the  cross- 
connections  a  part  of  the  commutator  construction,  as  is 
generally  the  practice,  the  winding  itself  is  as  simple  as  a 
plain  ring  winding. 

The  fact  that  there  are  twice  as  many  commutator  seg- 
ments as  coils  is  also  advantageous  in  reducing  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  segments.     (See  Art.  31 14.) 

3136.  In  a  two-circuit  ring  winding,  a  greater  E.  M.  F. 

will  be  generated  than  in  a  multiple-circuit  winding  with 

the  same  number  of  conductors,    since  in  the   two-circuit 

winding  the  number  of  conductors  connected  in  series  is 

c 
always  — ,  while  in  the  multiple-circuit  winding  it  is  always 

—--.      The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  two-circuit    winding   is   then  / 

times  as  great  as  that  of  the  multiple-circuit  winding  with 
the  same  number  of  conductors,  and  by  introducing  this 
term  in  formula  480,  given  in  Art.  3104,  it  becomes 

Z7-    CpNS  /  too  \ 

^  -  60  X  10-'  14»^.) 

which  is  the  formula  for  determining  the  E.  M.  F.  of  any 
two-circuit  winding. 
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BIPOLAR    DRUM    \iriNDINGS. 

3137.     From  the  nature  of  the  drum  winding,  each  coil 
must  have  at  least  two  active  conductors,  in  order  to  bring 
both  ends  of  the  coil  to  the  front  of  the  armature  core; 
further,  these  two  conductors  must  He  in  fields  of  opposite 
polarity,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  *s  generated  in  the  two  conductors 
must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  phase,  in  order  that  they 
may  add  together  without  opposition.     From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  drum  winding  shown  in  Fig.  1160,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  winding  is  constructed  as  follows:     The  surface  of 
the  armature  core  being  divided  into  a  number  of  winding 
spaces  equal  to  tufice  the  number  of  coils  the  winding  is  to 
have,  then,  starting  at,  for  example,  segment  d  a,  coil  A  A 
is  formed  by  carrying  the  conductor  along  one  of  the  wind- 
ing spaces  to  the  back  of  the  core,  across  the  back  to  the 
winding  space  alongside  the  one  diametrically  opposite  the 
one  in  which  the  coil  was  begun,  then  along  this  winding 
space  to  the  front  and  up  to  commutator  segment  a  c,  the 
one   next  on  the  right  of   segment  d  a.     From  this  point 
the  next  coil  {C  C)  is  started,  the  conductor  being  carried 
along  the  core  from  front  to  back,  not  in  the  winding  space 
nexf  to  that  occupied  by  the  conductor  first  considered,  but 
in  the  Stroud  winding  space  to  the  right  of  that  one;  the 
one  skipped  over  will  be  filled  l)y  another  coil.      The  coil  is 
completed    in    the    same   manner   as    the    first,  the  end  be- 
m^  carried  to  the  next  segment    to  the    right  of  a  c.      By 
j)ro(X"eding    with    the   remainder  of    the    coils    in  the  same 
manner,   it    will    be    seen  that  when    half  the   coils  i^A  A, 
C  C\    />'/>',   and    D'  J)')  are  wound    on  the  core,   there  is 
an  even  spacing  of  conductors  all  around,  but  only  half  the 
commutator  segments  are  utilized,  and  only  alternate  wind- 
ing   spaces  occu[)ied.      To  ])roceed   with  the   winding,    coil 
A'  A'  is  wound,  starting  at  segment  a'  d'  and  carrying  the 
conductor  along  the  core  from  front  to  back  in  the  winding 
space   between   spaces  occupied    by   the  parts  of  coils  A  A 
and   C  C  that   return  from  back  to  front,  then  across  the 
back  and  along  the  core  from  bac:k  to  front  in  the  winding 
space  left  between  the  first  parts  of  coils  A  A  and  D D  that 
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were  wound,  and  then  to  segment  a*  c\  The  remainder  of 
the  coils,  C  C\  B  B,  and  D  D^  are  wound  on  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  end  of  coil  D  D  connects  with  segment 
da  from  which  the  winding  started,  thus  forming  a  closed- 
coil  winding. 

3138.  If  it  were  desirable  to  make  each  coil  of  more 
than  two  turns,  the  extra  turns  would  be  wound  around  the 
core  in  the  same  winding  spaces  occupied  by  the  first  two 
before  carrying  the  lead  to  the  commutator  segment  and 
proceeding  with  the  next  coil.  In  practice,  this  is  generally 
done,  the  size  of  the  coils  being  so  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  armature  surface  is  covered.  In  the  diagrams  used 
to  represent  the  various  drum  windings,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, only  a  few  coils,  with  two  conductors  per  coil,  will  be 
represented. 

3139«  In  drum  windings  there  are  two  different  factors 
which  correspond  to  the  pitch  as  used  in  two-circuit  ring 
windings,  namely,  the  number  of  winding  spaces  skipped 
over  in  connecting  together  the  oppositely  situated  con- 
ductors of  the  same  coil,  across  the  back  (and  also  across  the 
front,  if  each  coil  has  more  than  two  conductors),  which  is 
called  the  back  pitcti,  and  the  number  of  winding  spaces 
skipped  over  in  connecting  together  succcediuf^  coils,  across 
the  front  of  the  core,  which  is  called  the  front  pitch.  In 
the  diagram  given  in  Fig.  1160,  the  back  pitch  is  7  and  the 
front  pitch  5.  In  the  case  of  thelwo-circuit  ring  windings 
the  pitch  was  always  taken  in  the  same  direction,  i.  e.,  if  a 
coil  was  connected  to  a  coil  situated  y  coils  to  the  rigJit^  this 
latter  was  in  turn  connected  to  a  coil  y  coils  to  the  right 
again.  In  the  drum  winding  given  in  Fig.  lino,  however, 
the  front  pitch  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  back 
pitch,  and  this  is  indicated  by  giving  the  front  pitch  a 
—  sign.     Thus,  the  back  pitch  being  7,  the  front  pitch  is  —  o. 

31 40*  The  method  of  representing  drum  windings 
used  in  Fig.  1160  is  not  convenient,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
represent  the  connections  across  the  back  of  the  core  with- 
out a  confusion  of  lines.     Fig.  1168  shows  the  method  of 
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diagrammatically  representing  drum  windings  that  will  be 
used  in  this  discussion.  This  winding  is  the  same  as  that 
1  cpivBcatmJ  iu  Fig.  litiO,  U  Iteiaj^   iiu«Kiucd    Uiat  Ute  «ima- 

ture  and  vindingis  expanded  from  the  back  until  it  becoma 
a  flat  disk.  The  heavy  radial  lines  represent  the  conduct- 
ors on  the  face  of  the  core,  the  lighter  lines  represent  the 
Connections  between  them;  the  ring  represents  the  cylindii- 


Fig.  1168. 

cal  surface  of  the  core,  and  the  shaded  parts  represent  the 
portions  of  the  core  that  are  covered  by  the  pole-pieces; 
that  is,  they  represent  the  magnetic  fields.  The  commuta- 
tor and  brushes  are  represented  in  a  similar  manner  as  for 
the  ring  windings. 

3141.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  diagram  (in  which  the 
16  conductors  are  evenly  distributed  on   the  surface  of  the 
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armature)  that  the  conductors  of  each  of  the  short-circuited 
coils  1-8  and  9-16  do  not  tie  in  the  same  part  of  each  neu- 
tral space,  because  they  are  not  diametrically  opposite  on 
the  core. 

With  an  even  number  of  coils,  and  with  the  conductors 
placed  in  one  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  core,  opposite  con- 
ductors can  not  be  connected  together  and  give  a  symmetri- 


cal winding.  With  an  odd  number  of  coils,  however,  oppo- 
site conductors  may  be  connetnud  ti>t;ether.  as  illuHtraled  in 
Fig.  1169,  which  shows  a  winding  with  f)  coils,  i.  c,  18  con- 
ductors. In  this  winding  the  back  pitch  is  1)  and  the  front 
—  7.  In  the  position  shown,  the  coil  formed  of  conductors 
1  and  10,  wTiich  lie  directly  in  the  center  of  the  neutral 
spaces,  is  short-circuited  by  the  -j-brush.     There  being  an 


odd  number  of  commutatur  segments,  only  one  coil  it  diOffc 
circuited  at  a  time. 


3142.  If,  in  the  winding  illustrated  in  Fig.  Iie8,xlter- 
nate  conductors,  e.  g.,  those  with  odd  numbers,  arc  moved 
around  to  the  left  until  they  coincide  in  position  with  the 
even  numbered  conductors,  then  the  two  conductors  io  esd 
coil  would  be  directly  opposite  each  other,  as  in  the  caserf 
the  winding  with  the  odd  number  of  coils.  With  this  form 
of  winding,  half  of  each  coil  is  in  the  outside  and  half  in 
the  inside  layer  uf  windings,  which  introduces  no  difficulty 
in  winding  if  each  coil  consists  of  but  one  turn ;  but  if  each 
coil  consists  of  two  or  more  turns,  then  the  fact  that  the 
conductors  of  the  coil  that  are  in  the  inner  layer  must  ail 
be  wound  on  before  the  outer  layer  can  be  wound  causes 
serious  difficulties  in  the  winding.  It  is  usually  better  to 
wind  tbe  coils  side  by  side,  as  represented. 

When  the  coils  are  wound  in  slots  cut  in  the  periphery 
of  the  armature  core  instead  of  being  wound  continuously 
over  the  surface,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  construct 
coils  of  many  turns  of  wire.  These  coils  are  wound  on  a 
form  and  taped,  after  which  they  may  be  slipped  into  place 
and  connected  up. 

3143.  The  possible  variations  in  the  method  of  wind- 
ing bipolar  drum  armatures  are  many.  In  general,  the 
number  of  conductors  must  always  be  even,  although  the 
number  of  coils  may  be  cither  odd  or  even.  The  back 
pitch  determines  the  relative  position  on  the  core  of  the 
members  of  a  coil,  from  which  it  follows  that  in  order 
to  have  both  members  in  the  neutral  spaces  at  the  same 
time  the  back  pitch  should  be  very  nearly  equal  (in  bipolar 

fields)  to  — ,  w  being  the  number  of  winding  spaces. 

The  back  pitch  obviously  can  not  be  exactly  equal  to-rr, 

unless  s  (the  number  of  coils)  is  odd.     With  an  even  num- 
ber of  coils  the  nearest  approach  to  this  value  is  evidently 

-^  ±1;  if  +1  is  used,  the  end  connections  are  longer  and 
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make  more  crossings,  and  the  winding  has  no  particular 

advantage  over  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  —  1  in  the 

above  formula.    It  is  better,  then,  to  make  the  back  pitch  = 

w 
-— —  1 

3144.  The  front  pitch  determines  the  position  of  a 
coil  relative  to  the  coils  with  which  it  is  immediately  con- 
nected, and  should,  therefore,  differ  from  the  back  pitch 
by  2.  (See  Art.  3137.)  If  the  front  pitch  is  less  than 
the  back  pitch,  each  of  the  coils,  taken  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  connected,  lies  to  one  side  of  the  coil  preceding  it 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  back  pitch;  for  example,  in 
Figs.  1168  and  1169  the  direction  of  the  back  pitch  is  to 
the  rights  and  the  front  pitch  being  in  each  case  less  than 
the  back  pitch  the  successive  coils  each  lie  to  the  right  of 
that  preceding  it,  e.  g.,  coil  3-12  lies  to  the  right  of  coil 
1-10  (Fig.  11G9).  This  is  called  the  advance  of  the 
winding. 

3145.  If  the  front  pitch  is  greater  than  the  back  pitch, 
the  advance  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  back  pitch. 
There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  this,  however,  and  it 
has  the  disadvantage  that  the  connections  across  the  ends 
of  the  core  are  longer  for  the  same  winding  than  in  the  case 
where  the  back  pitch  and  the  advance  are  both  in  the  same 
direction,  thus  requiring  a  greater  length  of  wire  for  the 
winding  and  increasing  the  number  of  crossings  of  the  end 
connections.     It  is  better,  then,  to  make  the  front  pitch  less 

than  the  back  pitch,  in  which  case  its  value  would  be  =  — - 
—  3,  when  the  back  pitch  =  - —  1,  as  noted  above. 

3146*  It  is  possible  to  use  values  for  the  back  and  the 
front  pitch  which  are  less  than  those  given  by  the  above 
formulas,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1170,  which  gives  a  winding 
in  which  .y  =  10  and  iu  =  20;  the  back  pitch  =  +7  and  the 
front  pitch  =  —  5. 

In  the  position  represented  in  this  figure  the  coil  formed 
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o£  conductors  1  and  8  is  short-circuited  by  the  -[-brush,  and 
that  formed  of  conductors  18  and  11  is  short-circuited  bj- 
the  —brush.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  coils  do  not  fie 
alongside  one  aootlicr,  ai)  lias  haaa  Ui«  goim  ia  all  tlia  pTB- 

vioos  windings  where  s  is  even,  but  Instead  are  separated  b; 


Flo.  1170. 

conductors  in  which  the  armature  current  is  flowing.  This 
results  in  causing  the  shnrt-ctrcuited  coils  to  lie  on  the  edge 
of,  or  even  in,  the  magnetic  field,  unless  the  width  of  the 
field  is  made  smaller  than  has  been  represented. 

3147.     This  form  of  winding,  where  the  back  pitch  is /fj.r 
than-^  — 1,  is  called  a  chord  wlndlnK,  and  the  disadvantage 

of  having  the  short-circuited  coils  slightly  out  of  the  neutral 
space  (which  with  a  greater  number  of  coils  would  be  much 
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less  than  with  the  few  coils  represented  in  the  diagram)  is  to 
some  extent  balanced  by  the  shorter  length  of  wire  required 
for  the  end  connections  and  the  fewer  crossings  made  by 
them,  providing  the  space  between  the  two  winding  spaces 
occupied  by  a  coil  is  not  less  than  the  width  of  the  field. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  brushes  are 
shifted  the  current  in  some  of  the  armature  conductors  in- 
cluded in  twice  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  brushes  is  opposite 
in  direction  to  that  in  the  others,  which  reduces  the  counter 
magnetomotive  force  of  the  armature  winding. 

3148>  Another  modification  of  the  drum  winding  con- 
sists ia  giving  to  both  the  front  and  the  back  pitches  the  same 


direction.      Fig.  lin  represents  a  windin'f  in  whicli  s^  10, 
as  in  Fig.  1170,  '.v  =  liO,  and  the  front  and  the  back  [litclitisare 
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each  equal  to  -|-0.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  effect  of  giving 
both  pilches  the  same  direction  is  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
briih  pitches  equal,  which  is  obvinusiy  not  the  case  when 
they  are  given  opposite  directions.  As  in  the  windings  pre- 
viously considered,  the  winding  space  occupied  by  the_^>j/ 
half  of  a  coil  must  be  the  second  winding  space  away  frum 
that  occupied  by  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  coil.  (See 
Art.  3137.)  Since  both  pitches  are  in  the  same  direction, 
this  condition  makes  it  necessary  that  the  total  number  i)£ 
winding  spaces  be  equal  {in  bipolar  6elds}  to  the  sum  of  the 
front  and  back  pitches,  ±  'I.  \i y  =  the  avirage  pitch,  i.  e,, 
half  the  sum  of  the  front  and  back  pitches,  then  the  number 
of  winding  spaces  which  must  be  used  is  given  by  the  formula 
lu  =  2  J  ±  2.  (483.) 

In  Fig.  1171,  y  =  t',  anil  u-  might  then  have  been  IG  or  20. 
If— Misused,  the  advance  of  the  winding  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  pitch;  but  if  -f-2  is  used  the  advance  is  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

This  is  more  advantageous,  since  the  end  connections  are 
a  little  shorter  for  the  same  numtxT  of  conductors;  hence, 
a  less  length  of  wire  is  required  for  the  winding. 

3149.  In  order  that  all  of  an  even  number  of  winding 
spaces  may  be  passed  over  in  connecting  up  this  form  of 
winding,  both  front  .ind  back  pitch  must  be  odd,  so  that  if 
they  are  equal  the  average  pitch  will  also  be  odd.  If  the 
front  and  the  back  pitches  differ  by  2,  the  average  pitch 
may  be  even. 

For  example,  with  an  average  pitch  of  8,  the  number  of 
winding  spaces  might  be  ly  =  {3  X  8)  ±  2  =  l8or  14;  since 
each  pitch  must  be  odd,  the  back  pitch  might  be  taken  as  -}-9 
and  the  front  pitch  as  -\-t,  or  vice  versa. 

In  this  style  of  winding,  both  pitches  having  the  same 
direction,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  average  pitch  Is  even 
the  number  of  cot/s  is  oiM,  but  when  the  average  pitch  is 
odd  the  number  of  coils  is  even.  Further,  when  the  average 
pitch  is  odd,  the  end  connections  on  both  ends  are  of  the 
same  length,  which  is  often  an  advantage  in  manufacture. 
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BND  CONNBCTION8  OP  COILS. 

31 50.  Though  it  has  not  thus  far  been  represented, 
the  end  connections  of  the  drum  winding  must  be  made  to 
avoid  the  armature  shaft  in  crossing  the  ends  of  the  core. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  ordinary 
forms  of  drum  winding  with  coils  made  up  of  several  turns 
each,  the  end  connections  of  each  coil  are  simply  carried 
across  the  end  of  the  core  and  bent  out  to  one  side  to  avoid 
the  shaft ;  as  each  coil  is  wound,  its  end  connections  are  laid 
over  the  end  connections  of  the  coils  previously  wound,  the 
whole  being  so  disposed  as  to  make  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
symmetrical-looking  winding  when  done.  In  this  form  of 
winding,  the  several  coils  may  be  of  quite  different  lengths, 
those  wound  on  last  being  longer  than  those  first  wound. 

Further,  the  end  connections  lap  over  and  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  special  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  insulate  carefully  between  coils,  and  in  case  of 
accident  to  one  of  the  coils  first  wound,  the  rest  of  the  coils 
must  be  removed  before  the  injured  coil  can  be  repaired. 

3151*  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  on  account  of  these 
difficulties  some  other  method  o'f  winding  is  desirable  which 
shall  not  be  open  to  some  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
objections.  In  case  each  coil  consists  of  but  one  turn  (two 
conductors),  the  end  connections  may  be  arranged  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1172,  in  which  C  is  the  drum  armature  core; 
a  and  b  are  the  two  conductors  of  an  armature  coil,  and 
c  and  d  the  two  conductors  of  the  coil  next  succeeding  coil 
a  d  in  the  winding.  Considering  that  the  view  represents 
the  dack  end  of  the  core  and  that  d  is  the  conductor  from 
which  the  winding  starts,  then  the  winding  is  proceeded 
with  as  follows:  Conductor  ^is  bent  down  at  right  angles  at 
the  end  of  the  core  (see  plan.  Fig.  1172)  and  carried  in  a 
spiral  curve  along  the  end  face  of  the  core  to  a  point  ;/, 
which  is  on  the  diameter  about  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  coil,  and  at  a  sufBcient  radial  distance  from  the  axis 
of  the  core  to  clear  the  shaft.  At  this  point  the  conductor 
is  bent  outward  at  right  angles,  carried  along  away  from 
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the  core  parallel  to  the  shaft  for  a  short  distance,  as  repre- 
sented at  n  (in  the  plan),  then  bent  at  right  angles  again 
and  carried  in  a  spiral  curve  parallel  to  the  end  face  of  the 
drum  and  bent  over  to  form  conductor  a.     In  forming  the 


next  coil  c  d^  which  is  located  two  winding  spaces  away 
from  coil  a  b  (see  Art.  3137),  a  similar  process  is  gone 
through  with,  the  two  spiral  connectors  being  carried  along 
parallel  with  those  of  the  first  coil  to  be  wound,  as  repre- 
sented. 

3152.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  completing  the  whole 
winding  in  a  similar  manner,  the  end  connections  are  situ- 
ated in  two  parallel  planes,  those  in  the  inner  plane  being 
the  connections  from  \.\\^  first  conductors  of  the  coils  to  the 
center,  and  those  in  the  outer  plane  being  the  connections 
from  the  center  to  the  last  conductors  of  the  coils.  This 
forms  a  very  symmetrical  winding,  and  the  end  connections 
cross  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
insulate  them  thortuij^hly.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
short  lengths  of  conductors  at  ;/  (Fig.  1172)  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  coils;  hence,  the  distance  of;/  from  the  axis  must 
be  great  enoutch  to  allow  this  number  of  conductors  to  lie 
side  l)v  side,  with  insulation  between.  If  the  conductors  are 
of  uniform  section  throut^hout,  and  are  spaced  closely  on  the 
surface  of  the  core,  this  might  require  that  the  point  «  be 
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too  far  from  the  axis.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  end  con- 
nections may  be  made  in  the  form  of  separate  connectors, 
of  thin  sheet  copper,  wide  enough  to  give  the  necessary 
cross-section,  and  bent  to  the  proper  shape ;  these  are  placed 
in  position,  with  the  width  of  the  copper  strip  parallel  to  the 
shaft,  and  fastened  to  the  conductors  on  the  face  of  the  ar- 
mature core.  In  such  a  ** built  up"  winding,  the  active 
conductors  are  often  made  of  heavy  copper  bars  of  rectangu- 
lar section,  to  which  the  end  connectors  are  riveted  or 
soldered.     Fig.  1173  shows  one  form  of  end  connector  made 
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Fig.  1178. 

from  a  rectangular  piece  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  slotted 
for  almost  its  entire  length.  The  two  tongues  of  metal  thus 
formed  are  bent  over,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left, 
forming  the  end  connector  represented  in  the  figure.  The 
proper  curves  for  the  spiral  parts  of  the  end  connector  may 
best  be  determined  by  laying  them  out  on  the  drawing-board, 
and  by  trials  determining  which  curve  will  give  the  most  uni- 
form clearance  between  adjacent  connectors.  When  using 
these  end  connectors,  the  shorter  conductors  of  the  winding 
may  as  well  be  under  as  alongside  the  longer  conductors,  if 
their  number  is  properly  chosen,  thus  forming  a  two-layer 
winding. 

3153«  In  case  it  is  desired  to  use  more  than  one  turn 
in  each  coil,  a  winding  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Eicke- 
meyer  may  be  used.  In  this  winding  each  coil  is  wound  on 
a  wooden  form  to  the  proper  shape,  and  the  proper  number 
are  then  placed  in  position  on  the  armature  core.  The  shape 
of  the  coil  as  completed  is  approximately  rectangular,  the 
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ends  of  the  rectangle  being  bent  Jn  a  manner  similar  to  the 
end  connections  illustrated  in  Fig.  1172,  so  that  when  the 
coils  are  placed  in  position  on  the  core,  the  end  connections 
of  each  coil  as  a  whole  cross  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
winding  described  in  Art,  3151,  where  each  coil  consists 
of  a  single  turn.  Of  the  two  sides  of  the  coil  which  form 
the  active  conductors,  one  is  shorter  than  the  other  by  reason 
of  difference  in  the  planes  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  end 
connections  lie.  (See  Fig.  1172.)  This  shorter  side,  in  the 
,  completed  winding,  may  lie  beneath  or  alongside  the  longer 
side  of  the  neighboring  coil,  thus  forming  a  two-layer  or  a 
single-layer  winding,  as  the  designer  may  decide. 

315-ta  By  rt,lsiTiag  tv>  tile  various  di&grams  for  drum 
windings  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all 
the  windings  the  adjacent  conductors  which  lie  in  the  neutral 
space's  have  between  them  nearly  or  quite  the  full  difference 
of  potential  that  exists  between  the  brushes.  This  is  not 
quite  so  marked  in  the  chord  winding  (Pig.  1170),  which  is 
one  advantage  of  this  form  of  winding. 

In  the  two-layer  winding  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  two 
adjacent  conductors  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  full 
difference  of  potential  exists  between  the  members  of  the 
two  layers  at  such  time  as  they  are  in  the  neutral  spaces. 
This  feature  requires  that  the  adjacent  conductors  in  single- 
layer  windings  and  the  two  layers  in  two-layer  windings  be 
carefully  insulated  one  from  the  other. 


MULTIPOLAR    DRUM    WmDINGS. 

3155.  The  use  of  the  drum  winding  for  large  multi- 
polar armatures  has  become  very  general,  as  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  In  these  larger  machines  the  number  of 
conductors  in  the  winding  may  usually  be  so  chosen  that 
only  one  turn  is  required  for  each  coil,  and  each  coil  is  made 
up  of  two  active  conductors  made  from  copper  bars  and  two 
separately  formed  end  connectors. 

For  greater  mechanical  security,  these  bars  are  let  into 
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grooves  cut  or  punched  in  the  periphery  of  the  core,  which 
grooves  are  necessarily  (as  will  be  pointed  out  later)  narrow, 
close  together,  and  comparatively  deep.  Such  a  winding  as 
this  is  known  as  a  bar  iKrindins:»  and  if  the  grooves  or  slots 
in  the  armature  core  have  overhanging  tops,  so  that  the 
conductors  are  thoroughly  enclosed,  the  armature  is  said  to 
be  iron-clad* 

3156.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  a  drum  winding 
is  that  opposite  sides  of  a  coil  must  be  in  magnetic  fields  of 
opposite  polarity.  It  follows  that  a  drum  winding  that  is 
designed  for  a  two-pole  field  will  not  give  any  E.  M.  F.  if 
rotated  in  a  four-pole  field,  since  opposite  sides  of  a  coil 
would  then  be  in  fields  of  like  polarity. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  drum  winding  for  a  multipolar  ma- 
chine, it  is  necessary  then  that  conductors  which  are  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  fields  of  opposite  polarity  should  be 
connected  together  to  form  the  armature  coils.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  pitch  of  the  winding  must  be  something  near 

w 
the  value  given  by  -j— -,  w  being  the  number  of  winding 

spaces  and  p  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  as  before. 

As  in  the  bipolar  windings,  the  front  pitch  should  equal 
the  back  pitch  ±  2  when  the  two  pitches  are  in  opposite 
directions,  and  as  the  total  number  of  winding  spaces  must 
be  even,  both  pitches  must  be  odd  in  order  that  all  the  wind- 
ing spaces  may  be  passed  through. 


LOOP  ^VINDING. 

3157.  When  the  front  and  the  back  pitches  are  of  oppo- 
site sign,  Aa/f  the  conductors  under  any  pair  of  adjacent  poles 
are  connected  together  in  series,  and,  therefore,  form  one 
circuit  of  the  armature.  This  results  in  there  being  as  many 
armature  circuits  as  poles,  as  in  the  simple  multipolar  ring, 
with  the  same  necessity  for  either  as  many  brushes  as  poles 
or  a  cross-connected  commutator  and  a  single  pair  of  brushes. 

This  type  of  multipolar  drum  winding  is  called  a  loop 
inrindins^,  since,  in  following  the  course  of  the  winding,  a 
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series  of  loops  is  formed,  caused  by  the  opposite  sign  of  the 
two  pitches. 

3158*  Fig.  1171  is  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole  loop  wind- 
ing, in  which  32  conductors  are  represented.  The  back  pitch 
is  taken  as  -|-9  and  the  front  pitch  as  ~7, 

As  in  the  previous  diagrams,  the  conductors  which  make 
up  the  coils  that  are  short-circuited  by  the  brushes  have  no 
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When  this  form  of  winding  is  used  in  slotted  armatures 
(see  Art.  3155),  the  only  requirement  that  has  not  already 
been  given  is  that  the  total  number  of  conductors  must 
be  some  even  number,  and  the  total  number  of  conductors 
must  be  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  slots. 


INTAVB  INTINDING. 

3159.  In  bipolar  drum  windings,  giving  both  pitches 
the  same  direction  has  little  effect  on  the  resulting  wind- 
ing; in  multipolar  drum  windings,  the  effect  is  marked.  If 
both  pitches  have  the  same  direction,  the  winding,  passing 
from  front  to  back  under  one  pole-piece  and  returning  to 
the  front  again  under  the  next  pole-piece,  would  continue 
by  passing  from  front  to  back  under  the  next  pole-piece, 
progressing  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  series  of  waves^  instead  of  loops,  as  when  the  pitches 
have  opposite  directions.  (Art.  3157.)  This  style  of 
winding  is  then  called  a  i^vave  i^vindins:* 

As  in  the  bipolar  winding,  the  pitch  may  be  the  same, 
both  front  and  back,  in  which  case  it  must  be  odd,  or  the 
front  and  the  back  pitch  may  differ  by  2,  in  which  case  they 
must  both  be  odd,  making  the  average  pitch  even. 

31 60.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  wave  winding 
advances  in  a  series  of  waves  or  steps,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
after  making  a  number  of  steps  equal  to  the  number  of 
poles,  the  winding  must  come  to  the  second  winding  space 
from  that  containing  the  conductor  with  which  the  wind- 
ing started.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  total  number 
of  winding  spaces  possible  with  this  form  of  winding  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  poles  and  the  averaj^e 
pitch,  ±  2,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  symbols  previously  used, 

w  =  %py±'L  (484.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  the  same  formula  as  that  used 
for  the  bipolar  drum  winding,  in  which  both  pitches  were 
given  the  same  direction  (formula  483),  with  the  addition 
of  the  term/.     (See  Art.  3148  and  Fig.  1171.) 
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:il31.  Fig.  117.5  is  a  diagram  ofa  four-pole  wave  wind- 
ing, in  which/ =9.  Therefore,  «'  =  a//±  2  =  34  or  Sk 
The  former  number  (:i4)  is  used  in  this  diagram. 

It  will  be  seen  frnm  this  diagram  that  the  wave  wimiiiiK 
results  in  a  two-circuit  winding,  requiring  only  two  brushes. 


just  as  the  two-circuit  multipolar  rings.  This  holds  irue 
whatever  the  number  of  poles  of  the  field. 

The  advance  of  this  winding  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  pitch.  If +2  had  been  used  in  the  formula,  38  conduct- 
ors would  have  been  required,  and  the  advance  would  have 
been  opposite  in  direction  to  the  pitch. 

If  the  average  pitch  had  been  taken  as  8,  using +9  for 
the    back  and  -+-7  for  the  front  pitch  (or  vice  versa),   the 
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same  number  of  conductors  might  have  been  used;  i.e., 
7u  =  2/ J  ±  2  =  (2  X  2  X  8)  ±  2  =  30  or  34. 

For  bar-wound  armatures,  it  is  better  to  use  -^-2  in  the 
formula,  and  the  same  pitch  on  both  ends,  if  the  number  of 
conductors  required  will  allow,  since  that  will  give  the  most 
economical  system  of  end  connections. 

From  Fig.  1175  it  will  be  seen  that  each  brush  alternately 
short-circuits  two  coils  that  are  in  series,  and  the  point 
where  these  two  coils  are  connected  is  the  commutator  seg- 
ment that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the  brush  that  is 
short-circuiting  the  coils. 

3162.  Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  use  a  two-circuit 
armature,  but  the  ordinary  form  would  give  too  great  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  segments.  Since  in  this  form 
of  winding  there  are  />  coils  included  between  every  adjacent 
pair  of  commutator  segments,  an  additional  commutator 
segment  may  be  inserted,  in  such  a  case,  between  each  pair 
of  segments  of  the  winding  as  already  given,  each  of  these 
interpolated  segments  being  connected  with  the  segment  of 
the  original  commutator  that  is  directly  opposite  it.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1176,  which  shows  a  four-pole  wave  wind- 
ing with  30  conductors,  in  which  the  pitch  (both  front  and 
back)  is  +7.  A  number  of  commutator  segments  equal  to 
the  number  of  conductors  (30)  is  used ;  alternate  segments 
are  connected  to  the  winding,  and  each  of  the  rest  is  con- 
nected to  the  segment  directly  opposite,  which  is  one  of 
those  connected  directly  to  the  winding.  The  result  of  this 
interpolated  segment  construction  is  that,  unless  the  brushes 
are  wider  than  one  segment,  only  one  coil,  consisting  of  two 
conductors,  is  short-circuited  at  a  time,  and  the  difference 
of  potential  between  adjacent  segments  is  only  that  gen- 
erated in  one  coil,  instead  of  that  generated  in/  (2)  coils,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  interpolated  segments  were  not 
used. 

3163«  When  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  coil 
formed  of  conductors  J  and  S  is  short-circuited  by  the 
—  brush.     If  the  armature  is  rotated  in  the  direction  indicated 
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by  the  arrow,  the  next  Cnil  tn  be  shorl-circuitcd  is  tfi 
formed  of  conductors  9  ami  IG,  by  the  -(-brush ;  the  next  i 
the  coil  formed-  by  conductors  x^  and  Ji,  by  xbe  — bnd 


pio.  iim 

and  so  on,  as  the  armature  rotates,  (Compare  this  with 
Art.  3132.) 

Only  two  of  the  cross-connectors  carry  the  current  at  any 
one  time,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  Fig.  1176. 

3164.  With  more  than  two  pairs  of  poles,  an  additional 
setof  interpolated  segments  must  be  used  for  each  pair  of  poles 

increase  over  two,  and  these  must  be  located apart  on 

the  commutator,  and  connected  together.     This  makes  such 
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a  complicated  system  of  connections  that  the  interpolated 
segment  construction  is  seldom  used  for  fields  with  more  than 
four  poles,  although,  when  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  (/) 
is  eveHy  one  set  of  interpolated  segments  connected  to  the 
segments  directly  opposite  may  be  used,  thus  halving  the 
difference  of  potential  between  segments  and  the  number  of 
conductors  short-circuited  at  a  time.  Hence,  with  an  eight- 
pole  field,  one  set  of  interpolated  segments  would  reduce 
the  difference  of  potential  between  adjacent  segments  to  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  two  coils. 

3165*  From  the  formula  for  the  number  of  winding 
spaces  in  the  wave  winding,  w  =  2py  ±  2,  it  will  be  seen 
that  w  is  always  twice  an  odd  number  when/  is  even,  as  in 
4,  8,  or  12  pole  machines;  while  %v  may  be  twice  either  an 
odd  or  an  even  number  when  p  is  odd,  as  in  2,  6,  or  10  pole 
machines.  From  this  it  follows  that  with  bar-wound  arma- 
tures arranged  for  two-circuit  single  winding,  w  must  be 
such  a  number  that  the  number  of  conductors  per  slot  and 
2/,  the  number  of  poles,  can  not  have  a  common  factor 
greater  than  2.  For  example,  four  conductors  per  slot  can 
not  be  used  in  an  8-pole  machine,  as  4  and  8  have  a  common 
factor  greater  than  2.  Four  conductors  per  slot  can,  how- 
ever, be  used  with  six  poles.  It  would  seldom  be  the  case 
that  a  greater  number  of  conductors  per  slot  than  four 
would  be  desired,  owing  to  mechanical  difficulties  in  con- 
structing the  winding. 

Unless  an  interpolated  segment  commutator  is  used,  the 

w 
number  of  commutator  segments  is  equal  to  — -,  hence  is 

2 

odd  when/  is  even,  and  may  be  either  even  or  odd  when  / 

is  odd. 

3166*  In  multipolar  drum  armatures,  end  connec- 
tions similar  to  those  described  in  Art.  3152  are  almost 
invariably  used,  especially  as  almost  all  the  larger  sizes  of 
drum-wound  armatures  employ  bars  for  the  active  con- 
ductors and  flat  strip  end  connectors,  the  armature  coils 
then  consisting  of  but  two  active  conductors  each. 
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In  case  it  is  desirable  to  use  more  than  two  active  ( 
ductors  per  coil,  the  type  of  winding  described  in  Art.  3153, 
ia  which  the  coils  are  wound  to  shape  on  a  separate  form 
and  afterwards  placed  in  position  on  the  core,  may  be  ver}- 
advantageously  used,  especially  with  slotted  armatures. 


MDI,TIPLE    WlNDI?iG8. 

3167.  Sometimes  in  large  maclimes  for  large  current 
output  the  size  of  the;  conductors  required  and  the  volume 
of  current  that  must  be  commuted  at  the  brushes  are  both 
inconveniently  large  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  winding,  as 
already  described.  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  two  or  more 
separate  windings  on  the  same  armature  may  be  employed, 
each  of  which  will  then  furnish  its  share  of  the  required 
current.  A  separate  commutator  may  be  employed  for  each 
wioding,  in  which  CAse  the  corresponding  brushes  of  each 
commutator  must  be  connected  in  parallel;  but  as  this  leads 
to  undesirable  complications,  it  is  much  better  to  combine 
the  various  commutators  into  one,  by  inserting  the  succes- 
sive segments  of  one  commutator  between  the  similar  seg- 
ments of  the  other.  The  various  windings  are  then  con- 
nected in  parallel  by  using  a  wide  brush,  which  must 
evidently  be  of  sufficient  span  to  be  always  in  contact  with 
at  least  one  segment  that  is  connected  to  each  winding,  so 
that  if  there  are  vt  separate  windings,  each  brush  must  have 
a  span  not  less  than  that  of  m  segments.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  coils  of  the  successive  windings  will  be  short- 
circuited  one  at  a  time,  and  the  volume  of  current  commu- 

tated  will  be  only  —  of  that  which  would  be  short-circuited 

if  a  similar  form  of  single  winding  were  employed  for  the 
same  current  output. 

Such  a  winding  as  has  been  described  is  kijown  as  a  mul- 
tiple winding,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  forms  in  which 
the  conductors  are  so  connected  as  to  form  a  single  closed- 
coil  winding. 

Any   specific   winding   is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  daubU, 
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triple^  etc.,  winding,  according  to  the  number  of  separate 
windings  employed. 

3168.  If  a  given  number  of  conductors  which,  when 
connected  up  into  any  particular  form  of  single  closed-coil 
winding,  will  give  an  E.  M.  F.  of  V  volts,  are  so  connected 
as  to  give  /;/  separate  windings  of  the  same  form,  all  con- 
nected in  parallel,  there  will  be  but  —  as  many  of  the  con- 
ductors connected  in  series  as  in  the  single  winding,  hence 

V 
the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  only  —  volts.     To  apply  the  formulas 

"^  m  ^  ^  -^ 

given  for  finding  the  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  a  winding  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  conductors  (formulas  480 
and  482),  it  is  only  necessary  then  to  introduce  the  term 
;;/  (the  number  of  separate  windings)  into  the  denominator 
of  the  formula,  so  that  for  multiple-wound  multiple-circuit 
windings  the  formula  becomes 

and    for  multiple-wound    t^uo-circuit  windings  it   becomes 

3169.  The  principle  of  multiple  winding  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  form  of  closed-coil  winding,  if  desired,  and, 
further,  by  properly  selecting  the  number  of  coils  and  their 
order  of  succession,  the  end  of  one  winding  may  be  joined 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  thus  forming  a 
single  reentrant  system  of  the  whole  series  of  conductors. 
This  may  also  be  modified,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  to  make 
the  windings  form  a  number  of  separate  reentrant  systems 
which  will  be  some  whole  factor  of  ;;/.  That  is  to  sav,  the 
conductors  of  a  multiple-wound  armature  having  ///  wind- 
ings may  be  combined  as  ;//  separate  reentrant  systems, 
1  reentrant  system,  or  a  number  of  separate  reentrant  sys- 
tems equal  to  some  whole  factor  of  ;;/.     In  practice,  it  is 
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seldom  that  m  exceeds  S  or  4,  although  it  may  be  aay  vhok'  • 
number  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  multiple  winding! 
to  the  various  types  of  armature  windings  will  now  be* 
taken  up,  

MUI.TIPI.B.'WOVIfD    MUI.TIPI.B-C1BGVIT  BDIO  'WUfDnCB. 

3170*  The  multiple-circuit  winding  is  the  umplest 
form  of  ring  winding,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  it  may  be  used  in  fields  having  any  number  of  pairs  of 
poles  without  changing  the  connections. 

Since  the  adjacent  coils  of  a  single-wound  ring  are  con- 
nected  together,  and  for   multiple  windings  the   separate 


coils  of  each  winding  are  supposed  to  lie  between  successive 
coils  of  the  others,  it  follows  that,  in  connecting  up  the  coils 
of  a  ring  winding  to  form  w/  separate  windings,  each  coil  is 
connected  to  the  w/th  cuil  on  each  side;  that  is,  m  —  1  coils 
are  skipped  over  in  connecting  successive  coils  of  the  wind- 
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ing.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1177,  which  representsa  two-pole 
multiple-wound  multiple-circuit  ring  armature  of  36  coils, 
in  which  in  =  a.  Consequently,  in  connecting  successive 
coils,  2  —  1  =  1  coil  is  skipped  once,  and  alternate  coils  are 
connected  in  each  winding.  Colls  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
represent  the  one  winding,  and  coils  i',  2',S',  etc.,  represent 
the  other.    ■ 

31 71*  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  connecting  alternate  coils 
of  the  even  number  (36)  which  is  used  in  this  case,  the  end 
of  the  18th  coil  is  connected  to  the  first  coil,  thus  forming 
one  reentrant  system,  so  that  a  fresh  start  must  be  made 
to  form  the  second  winding,  which,  therefore,  forms  a  second 
reentrant  system. 


This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  coils 
is  divisible  by  the  number  of  windings,  without  a  remainder. 

If  the  number  of  cuiis  is  sn  chosen  that  there  is  a  remain- 
der, then,  after  passirijj  ihr-.iijfh  alternate  cdjIs  tmce  around 
the  armature,  the  end  of  the  last  coil  connected  will  not  con- 
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nect  with  the  beginning  of  the  coil  from  which  the  winding 
was  started,  but  with  one  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  it, 
thus  starting  the  second  winding,  which  ends  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  coil  of  the  first  winding;  the  two  windings 
thus  form  a  single  reentrant  system. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1178,  which  represents  a  two-pole 
multiple-circuit  multiple-wound  armature  having  83  coils,  in 
which  ;//  =  2,  as  before.  The  coils  are  numbered  from  1  to 
33,  inclusive,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  connected.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  after  passing  through  alternate  coils  once 
around  the  armature,  thus  passing  through  17  coils,  the 
next  coil  in  succession  is  coil  18^  immediately  to  the  right  of 
coil  i,  which  is  then  the  beginning  of  the  second  winding, 
which  ends  with  coil  1. 

3172.  To  make  a  single  reentrant  winding,  when  m=: 
2,  the  number  of  coils  must  be  odd.  This  being  the  case, 
the  number  of  commutator  segments  is  odd,  and  but  one 
coil  is  short-circuited  at  a  time,  unless  the  brush  has  a  span 
greater  than  that  of  two  segments.  In  the  case  illustrated 
in  Pig.  1178,  coil  ^6  is  short-circuited  by  the^brush;  a 
moment  later,  the  ^hrush  will  short-circuit  coil  JS^  then 
the —brush  will  short-circuit  coil  iO,.then  the -{-brush  coil 
2,  and  so  on. 

3173.  In  general,  for  this  class  of  windings  (which,  as 
already  stated,  may  be  applied  to  fields  having  any  reason- 
able number  of  pairs  of  poles),  if  the  number  of  coils,  j,  is  a 
multiple  of  the  number  of  windings,  ;//,  the  conductors  will 
connect  together  into  ;//  separate  reentrant  systems  ;  while, 
if  the  number  of  roils  is  mutually  prime  with  ;//,  the  con- 
ductors will  join  toj^ethcr  into  a  single  reentrant  system. 
For  example,  a  multiple-circuit  multiple-wound  armature 
where  ;//  =  IJ  is  to  have  in  the  noij^hh(">rhood  of  50  coils.  If 
48  or  51  coils  is  the  nuniber  used,  three  separate  reentrant 
systems  will  result,  each  containinj^  ^  =  10  or  ^  =  17  coils. 
If  4:0  or  50  coils  are  used,  a  single  reentrant  system  will  re- 
sult     When  ;;/  =  4,  or   any  even   number,  the  number  of 
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reentrant  systems  that  will  result  with  any  given  number 
of  coils,  Sy  will-  be  equal  to  the  greatest  common  faetor  of  ;/* 
and  s.  Thus,  when  ;;/  =  4  with  48  coils,  the  greatest  com- 
mon factor  being  4,  that  number  of  separate  reentrant  sys- 
tems will  result;  with  40  coils,  the  greatest  common  factor 
is  1,  and  one  reentrant  system  will  result.  With  50  coils, 
how^ever,  the  greatest  common  factor  is  2,  so  that  two  sepa- 
rate reentrant  systems  will  result,  each  made  up  of  2  of  the 
4  windings.     (Compare  this  with  Art.  3171.) 


MULTIPLB-IVOUNH    T^'O-CIRCUIT    RING    ^VINHINGS. 

31 74.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  multiple  wind- 
ings to  this  form  of  armature  winding  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  cases  just  considered. 

In  the  single  winding,  described  in  Arts.  3129  to  3133, 
the  number  of  coils  in  the  winding  is  found  from  formula 
4:81,^=/^±  1,  the  last  term  (±1)  being  introduced  in 
order  that  the  winding  should  form  a  single  two-circuit 
winding.  To  apply  this  formula  to  multiple-wound  two- 
circuit  windings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  ;;/,  the 
number  of  separate  windings  desired,  for  1,  which  gives  the 
following  formula  :  . 

s=.py±m,  (487.) 

If  ^  (the  pitch)  is  a  multiple  of  ;//,  then  s  will  also  be  a 
multiple  of  ;//,  and,  as  in  the  multiple-circuit  windings,  m 
separate  reentrant  systems  will  result  ;  while  \i  y  and  /;/  are 
mutually  prime,  then  s  will  not  be  a  multiple  of  ;//,  and  a 
single  reentrant  system  will  result.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
separate  reentrant  systems  which  will  result  with  any  given 
number  of  coils  will  be  equal  to  the  greatest  common  factor 
of  /;/  and  _;'. 

3175.  For  example,  a  four-pole  two-circuit  ring  wind- 
ing, with  a  pitch  ot  1  1  and  \\  wiiulings  ( j-  —  1 1,  ;//  —  3)  could 
have  s  =-p y  ±  o  =  'I'l  ±  ^5  =  'l^)  ^r  ID  mils,  and  1 1  and  3  be- 
ing mutually  prime*,  a  siiii^k-  reentrant  system  would  result 
with  either  number.      Pig.    IITD  represents  the  above  case, 
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25  being  the  number  of  coils  used.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
winding  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  single  winding  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1166.  In  this  case  the  coils  are  numbered  from  1 
to  25;  in  addition,  the  numbers  1',  2',  5',  etc.,  show  the  order 
in  which  the  successive  coils  are  connected.     This  being  a 


triple  winding,  the  bruslics  arc  made  of  the  same  span  as 
three  segments;  the +bnLsh  shnrt -circuits  coils  8  and  73, 
and  the  -brush  slmrt-circuils  coils  J  and  IS,  the  rest  of  the 
coils  having  arrow-heads  showing  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  them. 

Each  of  thn  ihri-c  windings  of  iliis  example  being  a  two- 
ciri'uit  winding,  ihii  >•  ar<:  six  cin-Tiils  ihniiigh  the  armature. 
(In  tracing  these  mit,  starling  from   the  —brush,  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  various  coils  are  divided  among  the  circuits 
as  follows: 


J  25—11-23 

(  24  —  10  —  21 

I  16—    5 

This  indicates  an  extreme  irregularity  in  the  number  of 
coils  in  each  circuit,  but  this  is  only  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  coils  necessarily  used  in  the  diagram.  In  any  wind- 
ing as  actually  used  the  irregularity  would  be  almost 
inappreciable 


3176.     Fig.  1180 
double-wound  armatu 


PiO.  1180. 

s  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole  two-circuit 
e  of  the  same  type  as  that  illustrated 
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in  Fig.  116?.     For  this  type  of  two-circuit  ring  winding, 
formula  487  is  used;  but  to  obtain  an  even  distribution  of 
potentials  around  the  commutator  only  the  —sign  should  be 
employed;  i.  e.,  s^py—m.     In  this  casej'=ll;  hence, 
J  =  22  —  2  =  20.     Ks  y  and  tn  are  in  this  case  also  mutually 
prime,  the  winding  forms  a  single  reentrant  system.      As  in 
Fig.  1179,  the  coils  are  numbered  i,  j9,  5,  etc.,  and  the  num- 
bers 1\  2\  S\  etc.,  show  the  succession  in  which  the  coils 
are  connected.     Coils  i,  12^  and  S^  and  their  connections,  are 
drawn  in  heavier  lines  than  the  rest,  to  better  show  the  plan 
of  connection. 

Although  this  is  a  double  winding,  the  brushes  must  be 
made  of  a  span  equal  to  at  least  that  of  3  segments,  as  shown, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  connection  with  both  windings 
all  the  time.  This  width  is  necessary  because  each  coil  is 
connected  to  two  adjacent  segments. 

In  the  position  shown,  the  -|-brush  short-circuits  coils  / 
and  ii,  and  the  ^brush- short-circuits  coils  16  and  6\  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  remaining  coils  is  indicated 
by  the  arrow-heads,  as  before.  Thef  four  circuits  of  this 
armature  are  made  up  as  follows,  starting  from  the  « brush: 


j  17  -  8  -  10  -  10  ) 
'  15-4-13-  2  ) 
1  (7-18-  9-20  I 
[lo-U-    3-12) 


+ 


This  winding  is  much  more  regular  than  that  shown  in 
the  previous  fii^ure,  but  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of 
this  form  of  winding,  being  due  to  the  even  number  of  coils 
and  windings. 

3177.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  make  the  cross-connec- 
tions a  part  of  tlie  commutator  construction,  which  is  usually 
more  desirable,  the  angular  span  of  the  cross-connections 
should  be  the  same  tliroughout,  in  order  that  the  cross- 
connections  mav  be  symmetrical. 

With  the  winding  as  shown,  thi>^  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
leading  segment  of  coil  1  is  connected  to  the  19th  segment 
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to  the  right,  while  the  following  segment  of  the  same  coil  is 
connected  to  the  21st  segment,  also  to  the  right. 

If,  instead  of  connecting  the  two  ends  of  each  coil  to  ad- 
jacent segments,  they  are  connected  to  two  segments  ^vhich 
are  separated  by  a  third,  the  inequality  in  the  spans  of  the 
cross-connections  disappears,  and  they  become  symmetrical. 
This,  however,  causes  the  leads  from  the  armature  coils  to 
the  commutator  segments  to  cross,  requiring  extra  pre- 
cautions in  insulating. 

In  case  the  winding  were  triple,  quadruple,  etc.,  the  two 
ends  of  each  coil  would  be  connected  to  two  segments  sepa- 
rated by  2,  3,  etc.,  others;  that  is,  in  general,  the  two  com- 
mutator segments  to  which  each  coil  of  the  /;/  windings  is 
connected  would  be  separated  by  ;;/  —  1  other  segments,  if 
it  be  desired  to  make  the  cross-connections  a  part  of  the 
commutator  construction. 


MULTIPLB-WOUND  MULTIPLB-CIRCUIT  DRUM  WINHINGS. 

3178.  The  conditions  governing  the  multiple-circuit 
multiple-wound  ring  windings  also  apply  to  this  class;  in 
addition,  the  influence  of  the  difference  between  the  ring 
and  the  drum  form  of  coil  must  be  taken  into  account.  As 
each  coil  of  the  drum  winding  is  made  up  of  two  active 
parts,  each  occupying  a  winding  space,  the  number  of 
winding  spaces,  u\  must  be  even. 

The  back  pitch,  which  determines  the  number  of  winding 
spaces  included  between  the  two  active  parts  of  a  coil  (see 
Art.  3139),  needs  only  to  be  made  of  such  value  that  the 
two  parts  of  the  coil  shall  not  be  in  any  one  field  at  the 
same  time,  which  implies  that  the  angular  span  of  the  coil 

should  not  be  much  greater  or  less  than  *— — • 

The  front  pitch,  which  determines  the  number  of  winding 
spaces  included  between  similar  parts  of  two  successive 
coils,  is  determined  by  the  niunber  of  sei)arate  windings 
used.  In  the  multi[)le-cirei;it  sifi^i^li-iconiKt  drum  winding, 
the  front  pitch  =  l)ack  i)itrli  ±  :2 ;  that  is,  a  winding  space, 
belonging  to  another  part  (»f  tiie  winding,  intervenes 
between  the  adjacent  parts  of  successive  coils. 
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In  the  multiple  windings,  in  addition  to  the  winding 
space  for  another  coil  of  the  same  winding,  there  must  also 
be  included  between  the  adjacent  parts  of  successive  coils 
two  winding  spaces  for  each  of  the  other  windings.  Conse- 
quently, the  difference  between  the  front  and  back  pitches 
must  be  2  Mf.  In  practice,  the  front  pitch  is  made  less  than 
the  back  pitch  for  reasons  already  given.  (Art.  31 45-) 
Both  pitches  must  be  odd,  and  the  front  pitch  must  be 
opposite  in  direction  to  the  back  pitch. 

3179*  As  in  the  multiple-circuit  multiple- wound  ring 
windings,  the  number  of  separate  reentrant  systems 
formed  by  the  windings  will  equal  the  greatest  common 
factor  of  the  number  of  coils  and  the  number  of  windings; 
the  number  of  coils  being  equal  to  one-half  the  number  of 
winding  spaces,  the  number  of  reentrant  systems  is  equal 

to  the  greatest  common  factor  of  -^  and  m.    Any  even 

number  of  winding  spaces  may  be  used,  whatever  the 
number  of  poles. 

In  order  to  prevent  opposing  B.  M.  F/s  in  a  coil,  the 
number  of  winding  spaces  should  be  about  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  number  of  poles  and  the  average  of  the  front 
and  back  pitches.  (Compare  Art.  3156.)  It  is  usually 
rather  better  to  make  the  number  of  winding  spaces  a  little 
greater  than  this  product,  as  in  this  case  the  end  connec- 
tions are  a  little  shorter. 

3180.  Fig.  1181  shows  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole  mul- 
tiple-circuit double-wound  drum  armature  having  20  coils 
{w  =  40).     The  back  pitch  is  taken  as  +13;  hence,  the  front 

pitch  =  -(13  -  2  vi)  =  -  (13  -  4)  =  -  9.     ^  (20)  being  a 

multiple  of  ;;/  (2),  this  gives  two  separate  reentrant  systems. 
A  single  conductor  is  represented  in  each  winding  space, 
numbered  i,  2^  3,  etc. ;  the  order  in  which  the  conductors 
making  up  the  first  of  the  two  windings  are  connected  is 
indicated  by  the  numbers  1\  -2  ',  S\  etc.,  and  the  order  of 
connection  of  the  conductors  of  the  second  winding  is  indi* 
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ated  by  the  numbers  ;',  ,*",  J',  etc.      Each  brush  short- 
pircuits    a    single  coil,  and   the    short-circuited    conductors 


S,  9,  IS,  19,  22,  29,  S3,  and  59  are  indicated  by  the  absence 
of  the  arrow-heads,  which  on  the  rest  of  the  conductors 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  in  them. 


1 


HULTIPLB-WOUKD  TWO-CIRCUIT  DKCM  WINDINGS. 

3181>  The  principles  and  formulas  given  for  two-cir- 
cuit single-wound  drum  windings  require  only  slight  modi- 
fications to  adapt  them  to  this  class  of  windings. 

The  front  and  the  back  pitches  being  in  the  same  direction 
I-  may  be  alike  or  may  differ  by  2.     In  either  case,  each  pitch 
t  be  odd;  so,  if  both  pitches  are  alike,  the  average  pitch 


■-  may  oe  s 
^BlQSt  be 


J 
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must  be  odd,  but  if  they  differ  by  2,  the  average  pitch  may 
be  even. 

Ill  the  single-wound  two-circuit  drum  winding  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  in  passing  through  the  winding,  the  second 
winding  space  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  at  which  the 
start  was  made  would  be  arrived  at  after  passing  under  each 
pole  in  succession,  and  from  this  the  formula  given  for  the 
number  of  winding  spaces  was  derived. 

In  the  multiple-wound  two-circuit  drum  windings,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  one  winding  space  belonging  to  the  same 
winding,  two  others  for  each  of  the  ot/ter  windings  of  the 
armature  must  also  intervene  between  the  winding  space 
started  with  and  that  passed  through  after  making  one 
series  of  steps  around  the  armature.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  total  number  of  winding  spaces  allowable  will  be 
given  by  the  formula 

w  =  '^py±2m,        (488.) 

y  being  the  average  pitch,  and/  and  ;;/  being  the  number  of 
pairs  of  poles  and  the  number  of  windings,  respectively,  as 
before.  As  in  all  two-circuit  windings,  only  two  brushes 
are  necessary,  although  two  for  each  pair  of  poles  may  be 

used  if  desired. 

Tlic  number  of  sef)aratc  reentrant  systems  formed  will 
be  c([ual  to  the  greatest  common  factor  of  ;;/  (the  number 
of  \\  indinij^s)  and  r  (llic  averai^e  i)itch). 

3182.  In  FiiTf.  lls->  is  shown  a  diagram  of  a  four-pole, 
double-wound,  two-circuit  drum  armature,  having  the  same 
number  of  cN)ils  ('.Mi)  as  the  multiple-circuit  armature  illus- 
trated in  Vv^.  IISI.  In  this  (\ise  the  pitch,  both  front  and 
back,  is  taken  as  *.>,  and  the  number  of  winding  spaces 
found  from  formuhi  488,  as  follows: 

w  —  'Ipy  -y.  '>  ;//  -^-  :;(;  ±  4  =  40  or  32. 

In  this  casti  K)  windim^  spaces  was  the  number  used.  As 
Ix^forc,  one;  cniulueior  in  ca<-h  win^MuL!.'  space  is  represented, 
they  beiuL^^  numl'ered  /,  .\  -/,  ete.  Since  the  greatest  com- 
mon factor  of  J'  (',♦)  and  ;//  (-i)  is  1,  this  winding  results  in  a 
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single  reentrant  system,  the  order  in  which  the  conductors 
are  connected  being  indicated  by  the  numbers  1',  2',  S',  etc. 
Two  brushes  are  shown,  the  +brush  short-circuiting  the 
coils  formed  from  conductors  13,  S2,  SI,  and  40,  and  the 
—  brush  short-circuiting  the  coils  formed  from  conductors  S, 
12,  21,  and  30,  these  being  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the 


Fig.  118S. 

3  which,  with  the  other  conductors,  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  them.  The  path  of  the  current 
through  the  four  circuits  of  this  armature,  starting  from  the 
—  brush,  is  as  follows : 

(     l-10-in-2S-3r-  C-]Ji-24-33-! 

j  32-23-1-t-  5-;!ti--^7— IS-  9 

(  39—  8-ir--^(!-:t.-i-  4 

(  34-35-10—  7-38-39—20-11 


S016 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  irreguUrily  is  indicated,  owing 
to  the  coils  short -circuital  liy  the  —brush  being  taken 
wholly  from  the  second  winding.  With  the  necessarily 
large  nuniber  of  conductors  used  in  practice,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  conductors  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  winding  forms  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  employed  as  to  make  its  effect  negligible. 

31S3t  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  multiple 
winding  as  applied  to  drum  armatures  appears  when  bar 
windings  (a  single  conductor  per  winding  space,  with  sepa- 
rate end  connections)  are  used. 

In  this  form  of  winding,  the  bars  are  usually  set  in  slots 
cut  in  the  periphery  of  the  armature  core,  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  number  of  slots  adopted  for  any  particular 
size  of  armature  be  such  that  they  may  be  used  for  windings 
giving  different  voltages,  without  change.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  two  windings  illustrated  in  Figs.  1181  and  1183, 
the  two-circuit  winding  (Fig.  1188)  will  evidently  give  twice 
the  B.  M.  P.  that  the  multiple-circuit  winding  (Fig.  1181) 
will  with  the  same  number  o£  revolutions  and  in  a  magnetic 
field  of  the  same  strength,  the  only  change  made  in  the 
winding  being  jn  the  span  and  arrangement  of  the  end  con- 
nectors. The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  changing  the 
multiple-circuit  winding  from  a  multiple-wound  to  a  single- 
wound  armature,  which  would  be  accomplished  in  this  case 
(Fig.  1181)  by  reducing  the  back  pitch  to  11,  or  increasing 
the  front  pitch  to  —11.  The  two-circuit  winding  can  not 
be  so  changed,  however,  in  a  four-pole  machine,  as  an  odd 
number  of  coils  is  required  for  the  single  winding  (Art. 
3165);  but  when  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  is  odd,  as  in 
a  six-pole  machine,  an  even  number  of  coils  may  be  cm- 
ployed  for  the  single  winding,  and  this  may  be  changed  to  a 
double  winding  by  changing  the  end  connections,  if  desired, 
and  the  features  of  the  two-circuit  winding  retained. 

3184.  For  example;  suppose  that,  having  decided  on 
a  certain  number  of  revolutions  and  a  certain  number  of 
lines  of  force  in  the  field,  it  is  found  that  358  conductors  are 
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required  for  a  six-pole,  single-wound,  twu-circuit,  bar-wound 
drum  armature,  to  give  500  volts. 

From  formula  484,  «;  =  2  /  ^  ±  2,  the  required  pitch 
may  be  found ;  since  w  =  358  and  /  =  3,  358  =  6  X  J  ±  2, 
from  which  y  =  ^^  =  59.3  +  or  -^^  =  GO,  which  latter  value 
would  necessarily  be  used,  fractional  pitches  being  an  ab- 
surdity. As  the  front  and  back  pitches  must  each  be  odd, 
to  have  the  average  pitch  60,  the  front  and  back  pitches  may 
be  59  and  61,  respectively. 

In  case  it  was  desired  to  use  the  same  armature  for  a  250- 
volt  machine,  the  same  number  of  conductors  might  be 
used,  by  so  changing  the  pitch  as  to  make  a  double  winding. 
The  proper  pitch  to  use  would  be  found  from  formula  488, 
za  ^=  2  fi  y  ±  '^  m;  w  =z  358  as  before,  /  =  3,  and  ;//  =  2,  and 
358  =  GX^±4;  hence,  j  =  ^f*  =  50,  or  ^  =  60.33+. 
59  would  be  taken  as  both  front  and  back  pitch.  It  would 
thus  be  only  necessary  to  slightly  change  the  end  connect- 
ors for  the  back  pitch,  to  use  the  same  armature  for  either  a 
250-volt  or  a  500-volt  machine. 


THE  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT. 

3185*  As  far  as  the  generation  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
dynamo  is  concerned,  it  is  only  essential  that  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  magnetic  field  be  present  at  the  points  where 
they  are  cut  by  the  conductors,  and  have  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  distribution.  However,  since  each  line  of  force  is 
continuous,  forming  a  closed  circuit,  provision  must  be 
made  for  a  complete  path  for  the  lines  of  force  to  and  from 
the  points  where  they  are  cut  by  the  conductors,  and 
through  the  magnetizing  coil  or  coils  wherein  they  are  gen- 
erated. Of  course,  they  might  be  left  to  find  their  own  cir- 
cuit through  the  surrounding  air,  but  in  order  to  realize  the 
large  number  of  lines  of  force  required  with  the  expenditure 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  magnetizing  force,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  path  of  the  lines  of  force  l)e  of  as  great  a  perme- 
ability as  possible ;  i.  e.,  through  an  iron  or  steel  magnetic 
circuit. 
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In  addition  to  the  armature  and  its  winding,  a  bipolar  oi 
multipolar  dynamo  must  then  have  an  iron  or  steel /raMT, 
or  field-magnet^  which  completes  the  magnetic  circuit  out- 
side the  armature.  This  frame  is  made  up  of  one  or  more 
pairs  of  pole-pieces^  from  (or  into)  which  the  lines  of  force 
pass  to  (or  from)  the  armature  through  the  spaces  between 
the  faces  of  the  pole-pieces  and  the  surface  of  the  armature 
core,  which  are  called  the  air-saps ;  it  must  also  have  a 
part  upon  which  the  magnetizing  coils  are  wound,  which 
part  is  called  the  field  core.  The  part  of  the  frame  that 
joins  together  the  field  cores,  if  more  than  one  is  used,  or 
that  joins  the  pole-pieces  and  the  field  cores,  is  called  the 
mag^netic  yoke. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  FRAMB. 

3186«  It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  frame,  as  a 
whole,  is  to  so  guide  the  lines  of  force  that  are  generated  by 
the  current  in  the  magnetizing  coils  that  they  will  enter  and 
leave  the  armature  at  the  proper  points,  forming  the  mag- 
netic field  in  the  air-gaps  of  the  required  distribution  and 
density. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  machine  that  the 
frame  be  of  any  given  form  or  size,  so  long  as  the  lines  of 
force  are  properly  delivered  to  the  armature;  economy  in 
materials  or  labor,  mechanical  strength,  and  other  consider- 
ations determine  the  form  and  size  of  frame  to  be  adopted. 

3187.  Since  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  electric  circuit,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  large  number  of  lines  of  force  with  a  moderate 
magnetizing  force,  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit  must  be 
low ;  that  is,  the  iron  should  be  of  considerable  cross-section 
and  the  circuit  of  moderate  length.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  since  the  permeability  of  the  best  of  iron  is  only, 
perhaps,  1,500  times  that  of  air,  a  considerable  number  of 
lines  of  force  that  pass  through  the  magnetizing  coil  com- 
plete their  circuit  around  through  the  air  without  passing 
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through  the  air-gaps.  To  reduce  this  magnetic  leakage  as 
far  as  possible,  surfaces  between  which  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  magnetic  potential  should  be  kept  as  far  apart 
as  the  design  of  the  magnet  will  allow,  and  made  of  as  small 
area  as  possible.  In  any  case,  some  leakage  is  bound  to 
occur,  and  this  must  be  provided  for  by  making  those 
parts  of  the  frame  through  which  the  leakage  lines  pass  of 
sufficient  area  for  both  the  useful  and  the  leakage  lines. 
The  conditions  which  govern  the  leakage  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  later;  in  general,  the  area  of  the  iron  in  the  frame 
must  be  sufficient  for  from  15  to  50^^  more  lines  of  force  than 
are  used  in  the  armature. 


DENSITY  OF  LINES  OF  FORCB. 

3188.  Referring  to  Fig.  952,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
saturation  curves  there  shown  all  rise  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  for  some  distance  from  0^  then  curve  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  ordinates  and  follow  another  approximately 
straight  line,  which  makes  a  much  greater  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  ordinates  than  does  the  first-mentioned  line. 
This  effect  is  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  wrought 
iron  and  cast  steel  than  with  cast  iron,  but  in  any  case  it 
will  be  seen  from  this  feature  of  the  saturation  curves  that 
the  most  economical  density  at  which  to  work  the  iron  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bend  or 
**knee  "  of  the  curve.  A  much  lower  density  could  not  be 
economically  used,  because  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  could  be  obtained  with  comparatively 
little  increase  in  the  magnetizing  force  required ;  and  on  this 
account  accidental  small  changes  in  the  magnetizing  force 
would  produce  a  considerable  change  in  the  number  of  lines 
of  force,  so  that  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  machine  would 
be  in  an  unstable  condition.  A  much  higher  density  would 
not  be  economical,  because  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  magnetizing  force. 
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3X89.  Applying  these  statements  to  the  curves  given 
in  Fig.  963,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  cast  steel  and 
wrought-iron  forgings  should  be  worked  at  densities  of  be- 
tween 80,000  and  100,000  Unes  of  force  per  square  inch, 
while  sheet  iron  may  be  worked  higher,  between  90,000  and 
110,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch.  With  cast  iron,  the 
curves  being  flatter,  the  allowable  range  is  somewhat 
greater,  tiie  usual  range  in  practice  being  from  25,000  to 
fi0,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch,  the  latter  value  being 
used  only  in  the  case  of  the  best  grades  of  soft,  gray  cast 
iron. 

The  best  densities  to  use  are,  therefore,  not  those  that 
give  the  maximum  permeability  of  the  iron  used,  as.  at  that 
point  the  iron  would  be  iti  the  unstable  condition,  referred  to 
previously. 

3190>  Prom  the  above  and  from  the  curves  referred  to, 
it  appears  that  for  the  same  expenditure  of  magnetizing 
force  a  cast-iron  magnetic  circuit  must  have  about  twice  the 
secdonai  area  of  one  of  cast  steel  or  wrought  iron,  in  order 
to  realize  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force,  so  that  the  cast- 
iron  magnetic  circuit  would  be  about  twice  as  heavy  as  one 
of  steel  or  wrought  iron;  its  less  cost  per  pound,  however, 
may  often  counterbalance  this  extra  weight,  and,  in  fact, 
the  choice  of  materials  for  the  frame,  as  well  as  almost  all 
the  other  features  of  a  dynamo,  depends  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions governing  each  particular  case. 

3191<  The  density  used  in  the  air-gaps  varies,  but  the 
best  practice  fixes  it  at  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
30,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch ;  this  depends,  however, 
on  many  other  features  of  the  design,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
later. 

In  any  case,  the  amount  of  the  magnetizing  force  that  is 
required  to  force  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  air-gaps  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  amount,  since  the  permeability 
of  the  air-gaps  is  1,  which  much  more  than  compensates  for 
their  comparatively  short  length. 
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FORM  OP  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT. 
3192*  The  form  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  subject  to 
many  variations;  there  are,  however,  two  general  classes 
into  which  they  may  all  be  divided.  In  the  first,  a  single 
source  of  magnetizing  force  for  each  pair  of  poles  (which 
may  reside  in  one  or  more  magnetizing  ("c/Zr)  sends  the  lines 
of  force  around  through  a  magnetic  circuit,  of  which  the  air- 
gaps  and  armature  directly  form  a  part.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  salient  poles.  In  the  second  type, 
at  least  two  magnetizing  forces  are  necessary  for  each  pair 
of  poles;  these  magnetizing  forces  act  in  opposite  directions 
upon  a  complete  magnetic  circuit,  and  the  opposing  lines  of 
force  cause  consequent  poles  to  appear  at  points  on  the  mag- 
netic circuit,  which  points  are  properly  provided  with  pole- 
pieces,  between  which  the  armature  is  located.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  said  to  have  consequent  poles. 


tal lent- pole  bipolar 
In  this  form  the 


31 93.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  s 
field-magnets  is  represented  in  Fig.  1183. 
magnetizing  force  is  supplied  by  the 
single  coil  shown  in  section  at  IV 
and  IV.  This  surrounds  the  field 
core  C,  to  which  are  attached  the 
magnet  yokes  Mand  M,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  pole-pieces  A' and  5.  Be- 
tween these  pole-pieces  the  armature  ' 
A  revolves.  The  mean  paths  of  the 
lines  of  force  through  the  magnetic 
circuit  (neglecting  leakage  lines)  are 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  having  the  arrow-heads,  which 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  assuming  the 
polarities  of  the  pole-pieces  to  be  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
A'  and  S.  In  this  figure  the  field  core  is  represented  as  being 
vertical,  and  this  type  of  magnet  is  so  used  in  certain  ma- 
chines of  English  make.  It  may,  however,  be  either  vertical 
or  horizontal,  and  be  above,  below,  or  on  either  side  of  the 
armature,  as  desired.  The  Jenney  motors,  the  Wood  bi- 
polar machines,  the  Iloltzer-Cabot  small  motors,  and  others 
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made  in  this  country  use  this  type  of  magnets  with  the  coil 
horizontal  and  below  the  armature.  Further,  the  armature 
shaft  may  either  have  the  direcUoa  indicated  or  be  at  right 
angles  to  that  direction,  if  desised,  without  changing  the 
character  of  the  field-magneL  The  mechaoical  construc- 
tion in  this  last  case  would  evidentlybe  bad,  and,  in  general, 
this  is  the  principal  feature  which  determines  the  dispo»tion 
of  the  magnet  frame  with  regard  to  the  armature: 

3194.     A  form  of  consequent-pole  field-magnet  which  is 
deriyed  from  that  just  described  is  shown  in  Pig-  1184 
This  form  of  field-mag- 
\       net    is    known    as    the 
-|j  "  Manchester  type,"  and 
I  is  used  by  the  Mather 
^^1  Electric   Co.,  the  West- 
inghouse  Co.,  and  others 
in  this  country. 
I  This  is  practically  the 

same  form  of  magnet  as 
T  FTO.  iiw.  that  shown  in  Fig.  1183, 

with  the  addition  of  a  second  similar  magnet  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  armature  A,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
JV\  M',  C,  M;  and  S'. 

Assuming  that  the  same  total  number  of  lines  of  force 
passes  through  the  armature  in  each  case,  it  follows  that 
with  the  consequent-pole  magnet  (Fig.  1184)  each  half  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  contains  half  the  total  number  of  lines, 
and  needs,  therefore,  to  be  of  but  half  the  sectional  area  of 
the  frame  of  the  salient-pole  magnet,  which  carries  all  the 
lines  of  force,  as  is  indicated  by  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  magnets.  (See  Figs.  1183  and  118i.)  Conse- 
quently, the  weight  of  the  frame  in  either  case  is  about 
the  same. 


3195.  In  the  consequent-pole  magnet,  the  magnetic 
circuit  in  each  half  is  approximately  the  same  length  but  of 
half  the  area  as  that  of  the  salient-pole  magnet;  its  reluc 
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tance  is  about  twice  as  great,  but  since  it  carries  half  the 
number  of  lines  of  force,  it  follows  that  the  rnagnetizinjf 
force  required  for  each  half  oi  the  consequent- pole  magnetic 
circuit  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
salient-pole  magnet.  However,  the  magnetizing  coils  on 
the  consequent-pole  magnet  are  of  smaller  diameter  than 
those  used  in  the  salient-pole  magnet,  so  that  the  n'eight  of 
cupper -used  for  the  magnetizing  coils  of  the  former  type 
of  magnet  is  not  double  that  required  for  the  latter  type. 
The  actual  ratios  of  weights  of  copper  and  iron  may  be 
readily  calculated  for  any  particular  case,  but  there  are 
other  conditions  that  influence  the  choice  of  the  form  of 
magnet  to  be  used,  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 


3 1 96.     Fig-  1185  shows  the  adaptation  of  these  two  forms 
of  field-magnets  to  a  multipolar  machine.     In  the  figure, 
the   part  to  the   left 
of  the  vertical  diam- 
eter   represents    the 
salient-pole  magnet, 
and  that  to  the  right 
represents    the   con-  : 
sequent-polemagnet, 
each   being   laid  out 
as   for  an  eight-pole 
magnet. 

The     salient  -  pole 
magnet  consists  of  a 
number   of   separate 
m.agnets,    each   with 
its  magnetizing  coil. 
It  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary to  supply  some 
separate  support  for 
these  magnets.      In  tl; 
the  whole  frame  is  v-y 
ported  by  a  field  core 
being  of  sufficient  mechanical  strength  for  its  own  support. 
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In  the  latter  form,  the  mean  len^h  of  the  magnetic  ctrctut 
for  each  pair  of  poles  ia  less  than  with  the  Baltent-pcde  mag- 
nets,  which  results  in  a  slight  aaviag  in  magnetixing  force, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Of  the  above  types  of  magnets  for  multipolar  matdiines, 
the  salient<pole  type  is  used  in  the  "Perrett"  machines, 
built  by  the  Electron  Manufacturing  Co.,.  and  the  con- 
sequent-pole type  is  used  by  the  Standard  Electric  Ca,  in 
this  country,  and  in  several  types  of  madiinea  made  abroad. 


3197*  The  two  simple  forms  of  field-magnets  which 
'  have  been  described  may  be  considerably  modified  by 
changing  the  position  or  increasing  the  number  of  the  field 
coils.  For  example,  the  magnetizing  coil  of  the  salient-pole 
magnet  (Pig.  1183)  may  be  wound  over  the  entire  frame 
from  pole-piece  to  pole-piece,  as  in  the  "  ring-type  "  machine 
of  the  Mather  Electric  Co.  Similarly,  the  magnetising  coil 
on  each  half  of  the  consequent-pole  magnet  (Fig.  1184)  may 
be  wound  over  the  entire  frame  from  pole-piece  to  pole- 
piece,  as  in  the  "  C  &  C  "  machines.  In  both  these  examples, 
the  field  cores  are  made  approximately  circular  in  outline. 

Further,  by  dividing  the  magnetizing  force  between  two 


coils,  and  locating  these  coil; 


the  part  indicated  as  the 
magnet  yoke  in  Fig.  1183 
{M  and  M),  a  type  of  field- 
magnet  results  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the 
horseshoe  type,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1186.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  these  two 
forms  the  magnet  yoke  (J/) 
of  each  corresponds  to  the 
field  core  of  the  other.  This 
Fic.  iisB,  type  of  field-magnet  is  very 

extensively  used  for  bipolar  machines,  the  Thomson-Hous- 
ton, Crocker -Wheeler,  Connecticut,  Keystone,  and  other 
makes  of  machines  nsing  it  in  the  position  shown,  i.  e.,  with 
the  magnet  frame  beneath  the  armature. 
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The  General  Electric  Co.  in  their  Edison  machines,  the 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  the  Eddy  Electric  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  others,  use  the  same  form  of  magnet  in  the  reverse 
position,  i.  e,,  with  the  magnet  frame  above  the  armature. 

The  Excelsior  arc  machine  employs  the  same  type  o£ 
magnet,  but  with  the  armature  shaft  parallel  to  the  field 
cores,  passing,  therefore,  directly  through  the  magnet  yoke. 
The  pole-pieces  are  necessarily  modified  in  shape  to  suit  the 
changed  position  of  the  armature,  and  are  extended  to 
embrace  three  sides  of  the  armature,  which  is  ring  wound. 


3198.  The  consequent-pole  magnet  that  results  from 
combining  two  horseshoe  magnets  of  the  types  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1186  is  shown  in  Fig.  1187 
Here  the  various  letters  have  the 
same  reference  as  in  the  previous 
figures.  As  in  that  previously 
described,  the  con  sequent -pole  ar 
rangement  requires  only  half  the  ' 
cross-section  of  metal  in  each  half 
of  the  magnetic  circuit,  but  the 
total  amount  used  is  about  the 
same.  This  is  also  a  commonly 
used  type  of  bipolar  fie  Id -mag  net 
Among  others,  it  is  used  in  the 
Wood  arc  machine  of  the  larger 
sizes,  in  the  position  represented  m 
the  figure,  i.  e.,  with  the  field  cores 
(C,  C,  C,  C)  vertical.  The  Weston 
and  the  Schuyler  arc  machines  use  Pio.  iw 

the  same  form  of  field-magnet,  but  with  the  field  cores 
horizontal,  and  it  has  also  been  used  in  this  same  position 
for  various  special  machines  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.  and  others. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  the  Wood  arc  machine  use  this  form 
of  magnet  with  the  field  cores  horizontal,  and  with  the  shape 
of  the  pole-pieres  modified  so  as  to  allow  of  the  armature 
shaft  being  parallel  to  the  field  cores,  it  passing  through  and 
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haiviag  its  bearings  in  the  yokes  (ifuoAM').  The  Brush  are 
machine  uses  a  similar  construction,  but  the  armature  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  ring-wound  disk,  and  the  pole  faces  face  the 
end  faces  of  the  armature,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  Vig. 
1188.  The  magnet  in  this  case  mii^beconsideredtobetwo 
sc]iar;ite  bipolar,  salieni- 
pole,  horseshoe  niagnels. 

3199,  By  carrying  the 
niagneti^inf;  dn'Is  still  fur'- 
'  tfaer  alonfT  the  frame,  until 
they  are  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  ends  of  the  pole- 
pieces,  still  another  type 
of  field-magnet  results,  as 
represented  in  Fig  1189. 
As  shewn,  this  is  a  very  heavy  and  clumsy  magnet,  requir- 
ing a  large  amount  of  material  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  magnet  yoke,  JIfJif.  If,  however,  half  the  material  in 
this  yoke  be  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  armature,  so 
that  the  magnetic  circuit  through  the  frame  from  field  core 
to  field  core  consists  of  two  branches  a  much  neater  and 


lighter   magnetic  circuit,  that   is  quite   extensively   used, 
results,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1100. 

This  form  of  circuit  still  has  salient  poles,  since  the  poles 
are  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  magnetizing  forces. 
and  not  by  the  opposition  of  two  magnetizing  forces,  (^  i  ■" 
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It  has  the  advantage  that  the  magnetizing  coils  and 
armature  are  enclosed  by  the  frame,  thus  affording  them 
mechanical    protection. 

This  type  of  magnet 
is  used  (in  the  position 
shown)  by  the  makers 
of  the  **  Detroit"  dyna- 
mos, by  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  and  by 
others  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

The  Thomson-Hous- 
ton arc-lighting  dyna-  fig.  ii90. 
mos  also  employ  this  type  of  field-magnet,  the  form  being 
modified  by  making  the  magnet  yokes  of  a  series  of  round, 
wrought-iron  bars,  which  connect  together  circular  flanges 
on  the  ends  of  th6  field  cores,  thus  making  the  general 
outline  cylindrical. 

Eickemeyer  has  used  it  for  very  compact  machines  in 
which  the  magnetizing  coils  actually  enclose  the  armature, 
the  field  cores  being  very  short. 

The  same  form  of  magnet,  but  with  the  magnetizing  coils 
above  and  below  the  armature,  was  used  in  the  old  Hoch- 
hausen  dynamos,  also  by  the  Thomson-Houston  Company 
for  their  old  **S.  R.  G."  railway  motors,  and  by  others. 


3200*     With  this  arrangement  of  the  magnetizing  coils, 
a  consequent-pole  bipolar  magnet  is  not  possible;  but  by 

reversing  one  of  the 
coils  so  that  the  two 
magnetomotive  forces 
are  opposite,  two  conse- 
quent poles  will  be  formed 
on  the  magnet  yokes  M 
and  J/,  Fig.  1190,  at  a 
point  opposite  the  neu- 
tral spaces  of  the  bipolar 
Fio.  nw.  form ;    and    by    locating 
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suitable  pole-pieces  at  these  points,  a  four-pole  magnet  results, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1191.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  nag- 
net  has  one  pair  of  salient  poles  N  and  N,  and  one  pair 
of  consequent  poles  S  and  5.  '  This  gives  a  vorjr  compact 
form  of  four*po)e  magnet,  and  is  used  in  several  types 
of  railway  motors,  in  the  "Eddy"  slow-speed  stationary 
motors,  and  by  other  makers.  The  "  Wenstrora  "  dynamos 
also  employ  a  somewhat  modified  form  (if  this  type  of  field- 
magnet,  the  magnet  yoke  being  barrel-shaped  and  com' 
pletely  enclosing  the  magnetizing  coils  and  pole-pieces, 
spaces  being  left  in  the  sides  for  the  removal  of  the  armature. 

3201.  By  winding  magnetizing  coils  around  the  con- 
sequent poies  of  the  type  of  magnet  illustrated  in  Fig, 
1191,  they  become  salient  poles,  giving  still  another  type 
of  field-magnet,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1193.  The  same  letters 
of  reference  are  used  in  this  figure  as  in  the  previous  ones. 
/  ^^  This,  is  a  very  useful   form  of 

|.  \\  field-magnet,  and  is  that  most 
L^  '')  geQerally  used  in  this  donntry 
Ew  j  for  multipolar  machines  of  any 
tt*--j''  number  of  poles,  almost  every 
\L^-L,  maker  using  it  for  multipolar 
-^i  I  generators  and  alternators. 
^^  ]  The  various  magnet  yokes 
a'  ^^/  form  a  complete  ring,  which  is 
often,    especially    when    six 


Fig.  11W.  more  poles  are  used,  made  circu- 

lar in  outline.  A  modification  of  this  form  of  magnet  is 
used  by  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company,  in  which  the  field 
cores  project  radially  outward  from  a  common  hub,  instead 
of  inward,  the  armature  revolving  outside  the  poles  of 
the  magnet. 

3202.  The  number  of  possible  forms  of  field-magnets 
is  very  great,  although  they  may  all  be  classed  as  either 
salient  or  consequent  pole  magnets,  or  combinations  of  the 
two.     Many  of  the  forms  of  magnets  which  have  been  and 
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are  used  seem  to  have  been  designed  merely  with  a  view  to 
getting  something  different  from  any  other  maker,  and 
considerations  of  economy  of  material  or  of  mechanical 
fitness,  which  should  prevail  in  the  selection  of  a  design, 
have  been  largely  neglected.  These  forms  described  are  the 
basis  of  the  designs  of  field-magnets  in  modern  construction. 


Hi|il'Mi|il'H 
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METHODS  OF  EXCITING  THE  FIELD. 

3203.  The  requisite  number  of  ampere-turns  for 
exciting  the  field  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine  may  be 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways..  In  the  first  place,  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  through  the  magnetizing  coils  may  come 
either  from  some  separate  external  source,  the  machine 
being  then  said  to  be  separately  excited,  or  it  may  be 
furnished  by  the  ar- 
mature of  the  machine 
itself,  it  being  then 
said  to  be  self- 
excited.  In  some 
cases  a  combination 
of  separate  and  self-ex- 
citation may  be  used. 
A  diagram  illustrating 
separate  excitation  is 
given  in  Fig.  1193. 
The  current  required 
is  in  this  case  supplied 
by  the  primary  or 
secondary  battery  B,  fio.  im. 

although  another  dynamo  may  be  used,  if  desired.  In  order 
to  adjust  the  current  in  the  magnetizing  coils  to  the  proper 
value,  or  to  vary  it  if  necessary,  an  adjustable  resistance 
r  is  included  in  the  field  circuit. 

The  armature  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  field 
circuit,  but  supplies  the  external  circuit,  Rfy  directly. 

3204.  It  is  evident  that  with  self-excitation  a  small  or  a 
large  current  may  be  used  in  the  magnetizing  coils,  accord* 


/ 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the  current,  a  lai^  or  a 
small  number  of  turns  being  used  in  t}ie  m^^netuii^  coih 
to  give  the  necessary  magnetizing  force. 

Alternators  are  usually  separately  excited,  since  the  cur- 
Tent  given  out  by  the  machine,  being  alternating,  can  not  be 
used  directly  for  the  purpose.  Separate  excitation  has  also 
the  advantage  that  variations  of  the  output  of  the  armature 
of  the  machine,  caused  by  changes  in  the  s|>ccd  or  of  the 
current,  do  not  directly  affect  the  field  excitation. 
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3206*  There  are  three  general  methods  by  which  self- 
excitation  is  accomplished.  In  the  first,  the  vhole  of  the 
current  flowing  through  the 
armature  also  flows  through 
the  magnetizii^ coils;  such 
a  machine  is  said  to  be 
,  series  'wound*  from  the 
fact  that  the  armature  and 
magnetiiiog  ooib  are  con- 
nected ia  series.  This  ar- 
rangement is  represented  in 
the  diagram  shown  in  Pig, 
1104. 

With   this  arrangement, 
the  magnetizing  force  act- 
FcG.  iiw.  ing  on  the  magnetic  circuit, 

consequently  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  magnet, 
varies  with  the  current  which  the  machine  furnishes  to  the 
external  circuit;  therefore,  when  the  armature  is  running 
at  a  constant  speed,  the  E.  M.  F.  which  is  generated  in  it 
varies  as  the  current  varies,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  proportion.  This  is  not  usually  desirable,  since  most 
applications  of  direct  current  require  that  either  the  E.M.F, 
or  the  current  be  maintained  approximately  constant. 

3206.     To  realize  either  of  the  above  conditions  in  a 
series- wound  dynamo,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  method 
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of  regulation,  whereby  either  the  effect  of  variations  in  the 
current  on  the  magnetizing  force  of  the  field  may  be  neu- 
tralized or  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  of  the  armature  may  be 
altered  to  suit  the  conditions.  The  former  result  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  an  adjustable  resistance  in  parallel  with 
the  magnetizing  coil,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1195.  In  this 
diagram,  5  F  represents  the  magnetizing  coil,  or  series 
field,  and  R  is  the  adjustable  resistance,  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  magnetizing  coil,  as  described.     It  will  be 

8F 


Be 

Pio.  1105. 

seen  that  the  current  divides  between  the  two  branches  of 
this  part  of  the  circuit,  and  by  varying  the  resistance  K  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  current  that  flows  through  the 
magnetizing  coil  5  F  may  be  varied  as  required. 

The  method  of  varying  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  that  is  used 
in  the  Thomson- Houston  open-coil  armature  has  already 
been  described  (Art.  3086).  Another  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  result  with  closed-coil  armatures  is  to 
shift  the  brushes  away  from  the  neutral  point,  which  entails 
special  construction  and  precautions  against  destructive 
sparking,  etc. 

3207«  Series  winding  is  very  little  employed  in  dyna- 
mos, except  for  machines  designed  to  give  a  constant  cur- 
rent, such  as  is  used  for  operating  lamps  or  other  devices 
that  are  connected  in  series.  For  motors,  however,  series 
winding  is  very  useful,  since  when  starting  up  under  heavy 
load,  or  whenever  taking  a  current  in  excess  of  the  normal 
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amount,  the  field  strength  is  increased,  which  increases  the 
amount  of  the  reaction  between  the  armature  winding  and 
the  field,  that  is,  increases  the  turning  force  of  the 
annature.  


SHUNT    WIN 

3208.  The  second  method  of  self-excitation  consists  of 
forming  a.  separate  circuit  of  the  magnetizing-  coils,  which 
are  connected  directly  between  the  brushes,  or  in  shunt  to 
the  external  circuit,  this  style  of  winding  being,  therefore, 
known  as  shuiit  winding.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1196.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  raagnetizing-coil  circuit  is  in 
a  measure  independent  of  the  external  circuit  (Jic),  it  being 
exposed  at  all  times  to  the  full  difference  of  potential  that 
exists  between  the  brushes  (-fi?and— 5);  from  this  it 
follows  that  changes  in  the  current  flowing  in  the  external 
circuit  do  nut  affect  the  magnetizing  force  acting  on  the 
field,  except  as  they  may  change  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  brushes.  Changes  in  the  current  of  the 
external  circuit  do  affect  this  quantity  in  several  ways, 
namely,  by  varying  the  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 


armature  winding,  by  varying  the  counter  magnetomotWe 
force  of  the  armature  winding,  and  by  varying  the  length 
of  the  path  of  the  lines  of  force  by  the  variations  in  the 
amount  by  which  they  are  distorted  by  the  cross  magneto- 
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motive  force.  (See  Arts.  3115  and  31 18.)  This  last  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  other  two  require  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  design  of  dynamo  machinery,  as 
will  be  pointed  out. 

3209.  In  a  shunt-wound  motor  the  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent, the  magnetizing-coil  circuit  being  supplied  directly 
from  the  mains;  the  magnetomotive  force  then  depends 
simply  upon  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  supply 
mains,  which  is  usually  kept  constant,  so  that  in  general  a 
shunt-wound  motor  may  be  considered  to  have  a  constant 
magnetizing  force  acting  on  its  field-magnet. 


COMPOUND  WINDING.- 

3210>  From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  brushes  of  a  dynamo  (assuming  a  constant  speed), 
the  magnetomotive  force  of  the  magnetizing  coils  must  be 
increased  as  the  current  increases,  both  to  increase  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  so  as  to  increase  the  E,  M.  F. 
generated,  and  to  make  up  for  the  counter  magnetomotive 
force  of  the  armature  winding.  One  way  to  accomplish 
this  result  is  to  place  an  adjustable  resistance  (r.  Fig. 
1196)  in  the  magnetizing -coil  circuit,  which  may  be  gradually 
cut  out  as  the  current  output  increases,  thus  reducing  the 
resistance  of  the  magnetizing- 
coil  circuit,  and  increasing 
thereby  the  current  flowing 
through  it.  This,  however, 
requires  personal  attention, 
automatic  devices  for  vary- 
ing the  resistance  not  being 
satisfactory,  and  in  case  the 
current  from  the  dynamo 
fluctuates  rapidly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  operate  the  resistance 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  Since 
the  amount  by  which  the  mag- 
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netomotive  force  of  the  magnetizing  coils  must  be  varied 
is  closely  proportional  to  the  current  flowing,  which  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  require  the  variation, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  required  variation  by  providing 
additional  magnetizing  coils  through  which  the  main  cur- 
rent passes.  This  is  known  as  compound  Mrindins,  and 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1197. 

321 1.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  combination  of  series 
and  shunt  winding,  the  shunt  winding  furnishing  a  constant 
magnetizing  force  and  the  series  winding  an  additional  mag- 
netizing force  which  is  proportional  to  the  current  output 
of  the  machine.  This  latter  winding  is  so  proportioned  that 
it  furnishes  the  proper  increase  in  the  magnetomotive  force, 
as  the  current  increases,  to  make  up  for  the  dropping  off  of 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  that  would 
otherwise  occur.  For  certain  classes  of  work,  a  little  more 
than  this  amount  is  provided,  so  that  the  difference  of  po- 
tential between  the  brushes  rises  slightly  as  the  current  out- 
put increases.  In  such  a  case  the  machine  is  said  to  be 
over-compounded. 

3212*  Compound  winding  is  seldom  used  for  motors, 
as  either  a  series  or  a  shunt  winding  serves  for  almost  all  con- 
ditions of  operation.  Nevertheless,  for  application  to  such 
machinery  as  printing-presses,  a  compound  winding  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  as  the  series  turns  produce  a  powerful  field 
at  starting  and  at  slow  speed,  and  they  may  gradually  be 
cut  out  or  connected  in  various  combinations  to  produce 
cliiTerent  working  speeds  without  the  necessity  of  inserting 
an  external  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit,  except  for 
starting  up,  when  a  resistance  may  be  temporarily  used. 


BUII.miVG   VI>  THE   FIELD. 

3213.  Any  iron,  after  beiuij^  magnetized,  retains  a 
certain  amount  of  residual  magnetism,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  small  K.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature  winding  when 
the  armature  is  rot^ited  and  the   field  circuit  left  open;  this 
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is  utilized  to  start  the  current  in  the  magnetizing  coils.  In 
the  case  of  a  shunt-wound  dynamo,  when  the  machine  is 
started  and  the  magnetizing-coil  circuit  closed,  the  small 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature  by  the  residual  magnet- 
ism sends  a  small  current  through  the  magnetizing  coils, 
producing  a  small  magnetizing  force.  If  this  magnetizing 
force  tends  to  send  lines  of  force  through  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit in  the  same  direction  as  the  residual  magnetism,  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  will  be  increased ;  this  will  increase 
the  E.  M.  F.,  which  increases  the  current  in  the  magnet- 
izing coils,  and  still  further  increases  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  and  the  E.  M.  F.,  which  process  continues  until 
further  increase  in  the  magnetizing  force  results  in  so  little 
increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
generated  becomes  steady,  the  windings  being  so  designed 
that  this  shall  be  the  E.  M.  F.  at  which  it  is  desired  to  run 
the  machine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  external  circuit  is  open,  all  of 
the  current  that  the  E.  M.  F.  (due  to  the  residual  magnet- 
ism) produces  flows  through  the  magnetizing  coils ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  external  circuit  is  closed,  only  a  part  of  the  current 
flows  through  the  magnetizing  coils,  so  that  the  field  will 
**  build  up  "  more  slowly  than  with  the  external  circuit  open, 
and,  in  fact,  will  not  build  up  at  all  if  the  external  resistance 
is  low  as  compared  with  the  armature  resistance.  From  this 
it  follows  that  a  shunt-wound  machine  should  be  started  up 
with  its  external  circuit  open. 

A  series-wound  machine,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  its 
external  circuit  closed  in  order  that  any  current  may  flow 
through  the  magnetizing  coils,  and  the  lower  the  resistance 
of  the  external  circuit  the  more  quickly  will  the  machine 
build  up. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  compound-wound 
dynamo  may  be  started  with  its  external  circuit  either 
open  or  closed,  since  it  has  both  series  and  shunt  wound 
coils.  Usually,  however,  such  machines  are  started  and 
brought  to  their  full  E.  M.  F.  with  the  external  circuit 
open. 
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3214.  At  sUrting,  while  the  current  is  increasing  in 
the  magnetiiing-coil  circuit,  the  inductance  of  the  magnet- 
izing coils  increases  its  apparent  resistance,  and  a  part  of 
the  eaergy  supplied  to  the  coils  is  stored  up  in  the  magnetic 
field  which  is  being  established.  As  soon  as  the  current  in 
the  magnetizing  coils  reaches  its  maximum  value,  however, 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  constant  at  this  value,  there  is  n'l 
reactance  present,  and  the  entire  amount  of  energy  delivered 
to  the  coils  is  expended  in  heating  the  wire;  that  is.  it  re- 
quires (directly)  no  energy  to  mainlain  a  magnetic  field  at 
a  constant  value,  the  field  depending  on  the  am/rre-turni 
that  are  acting  on  the  magnetic  circuit.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  force  the  current  tbroaKh  the  vire  of 
which  the  magnetising  coil  is  composed,  energy  must  be 
expended,  but  this  energy  appears  tntireljf  as  heat,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  wasted  as  far  as  any  practical  application  of  it 
is  concerned.  The  number  of  watts  expended  in  sending  the 
current  through  the  magnetizing  coils  should,  therefore,  be 
made  as  small  as  the  design  of  the  machine  will  permit,  both 
to  prevent  any  excessive  waste  of  energy  and  to  prevent 
possible  damage  by  the  heat  liberated.  In  practice,  the  loss 
of  energy  from  this  cause  varies  from  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output  of  the  machine  tn  larger  sizes,  to  5  or  more 
per  cent,  in  the  smaller. 

3215*  In  shunt-wound  machines  the  magnetizing  coils 
are  exposed  to  the  full  difference  of  potential  that  exists  be- 
tween the  brushes  of  the  machine,  and,  consequently,  should 
use  only  a  small  amount  of  current  in  order  that  the  loss  in 
watts  should  be  the  required  small  percentage  of  the  output. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  wire  used  for  the  magnetizing 
coils  should  be  of  small  size  and  of  considerable  length, 
making  a  large  number  of  turns  around  the  magnets,  both 
to  give  the  necessary  resistance  to  keep  the  current  at  its 
proper  value  and  to  allow  of  this  small  current  furnishing 
the  requisite  number  of  ampere-turns.  In  series-wound 
machines,  however,  as  the  total  current  flowing  gives  the 
magnetizing  force,  the  magnetizing  coils  need  to  have  com- 
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paratively  few  turns,  which  should  be  of  correspondingly 
large  wire,  in  order  that  the  watts  loss  (which  is  equal  to 
C  R)  should  be  kept  within  the  desired  limits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  series- wound  dynamos  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the  machine  is  less 
than  that  which  appears  between  the  brushes  by  the  amount 
of  the  drop  in  the  magnetizing  coils. 

The  above  remarks  concerning  the  magnetizing  coils  of 
shunt  and  series  wound  dynamos  also  apply  to  those  of  com- 
pound-wound machines,  since  they  are  made  up  of  a  shunt 
and  a  series  winding. 


A  SERIES 
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QUESTIONS  AND  EXAMPLES 

Rblating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  op  in  this  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
follow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
given  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having  the  same  section  number  as  the 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND 

MAGNETISM. 


(ARTS.  2201-2456.) 


(1079)  What  chemical  actions  take  place  in  a  simple 
voltaic  cell  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  water  and  the  electrodes  are  made  of  copper  and  zinc  ? 

(1080)  Find  the  power  in  watts  in  a  closed  circuit  in 
which  an  electrical  energy  equivalent  to  123,750  foot-pounds 
is  expended  in  43.5  minutes.  Ans.  G4. 3073  watts. 

(1081)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and  B^ 
of  a  derived  circuit  are  1G.2  and  14.1  ohms,  respectively;  if 
the  sum  of  the<:urrents  in  the  two  branches  is  G.37  amperes, 
what  is  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

.        j  Current  in  branch  A  =  2.9C43  amperes. 
*  (  Current  in  branch  B  =  3.4057  amperes. 

(1082)  {a)  Find  the  power  in  watts  when  99,370,000  ergs 
are  expended  in  2.5  seconds;  (6)  also,  its  equivalent  in 
horsepower.  *        J  {a)  3.9748  watts. 

*  i  (b)  .005328  horsepower. 

(1083)  A  wrought-iron  ring  of  rectangular  section  is  cut  in 
halves  and  a  square 
pole-piece  of  cast 
iron  is  fastened  to 
each  end  of  each 
half;  the  two  halves 
are  then  placed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form 
a  Iink,leaving  an  air- 
gap  of  i  in.  between 
the  polar  surfaces  of 
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the  two  halves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34.  Find  the  magneto 
izing  force  in  ampere-turns  required  to  drive  an  induction 
of  160,000  lines  of  force  through  the  magnetic  circuit  thus 
formed,  using  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  34  and  the  per- 
meabilities given  in  Tables  79  and  83.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  no  magnetic  leakage.    Ans.  3,973.431  ampere-turns. 

(1084)  (a)  In  Question  1083,  if  the  two  halves  of  the  mag- 
net are  so  placed  together  that  the  polar  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact, what  will  be  the  tractive  force  exerted  between  them 
when  the  induction  is  340,000  lines  of  force  ?  (d)  What  is 
the  tractive  force  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  contact  sor-' 
face  ?  j^^  J  (a)  399.3668  lb. 

'  (  {d)  49.9071  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(1085)  Prom  what  is  the  word  electricity  derived  ? 

(1086)  What  current  in  amperes  can  be  obtained  from  a 
voltaic  battery  in  which  the  total  electromotive  force  devel- 
oped is  30  volts  and  the  internal  resistance  is  30  ohms,  when 
it  is  connected  to  an  external  resistance  of  80  ohms  ? 

Ans.  .  1818  ampere. 

(1087)  Find  the  power  in  watts  in  a  closed  circuit  in 

which  an  electrical  energy  equivalent  to  743, 500  foot-pounds 

is  expended  in  4  hours  and  21  minutes. 

Ans.  64.3073  watts. 

(1088)  Two  branches  of  a  derived  circuit  are  both  made 
of  copper  wire.  One  branch,  yJ,  is  a  round  wire  1,000  feet 
long  and  .02  in.  in  diameter;  the  second  branch,  B^  is  a 
square  wire  .03  in.  on  a  side  and  1,000  feet  long;  if  the  sum 
of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is  2.6  amperes,  what  is 
the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

^j^g   j  Current  in  -^  =  1.1438  amperes. 
(  Current  in  ^  =  1.4562  amperes. 

(1089)  A  current  of  6.74  absolute  units  is  flowing  through 
a  closed  circuit ;  what  is  its  equivalent  in  amperes  ? 

Ans.  67.4  amperes. 

(101)0)  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  electrical 
phenomena  ? 
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(1091)  In  a  closed  circuit,  the  electromotive  force  is  112 
volts  and  the  total  resistance  is  49.2  ohms;  what  is  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  amperes  ?  Ans.  2.2764  amperes. 

(1092)  Given  :  electromotive  force =112. 5  volts;  strength 
of  current  =  12.2  amperes.     Find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.  1,372.6  watts. 

(1093)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
B^  of  a  derived  circuit  are  49.2  and  67  ohms,  respectively; 
if  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  two  branches  is  .76  ampere, 
what  is  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

.         (  Current  in  branch  A  =  .4382  ampere. 
*  (  Current  in  branch  i?  =  .3218  ampere. 

(1094)  The  difference  of  potential  between  two  parts  of 
a  conductor  is  1,764,300,000  absolute  units  of  potential;  find 
its  equivalent  in  volts.  Ans.  17.643  volts. 

(1096)  Find  the  power  in  watts  expended  in  an  electro- 
magnet made  of  65  cu.  in.  of  thin  sheet  iron  when  the 
maximum  magnetic  density  is  90,300  lines  of  force  per 
square  inch,  and  the  magnetism  is  reversed  at  the  rate  of 
133  times  per  second.  Ans.  65.6156  watts. 

(1096)  (a)  State  some  experiments  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  static  charges  of  electricity;  {b)  of  a  current 
of  electricity. 

(1097)  A  voltaic  battery  whose  internal  resistance  is  36.2 
ohms  is  connected  to  a  copper  wire  having  a  resistance  of 
21.7  ohms;  what  is  the  total  electromotive  force  in  volts 
generated  in  a  battery,  if  a  current  of  .127  ampere  flows 
under  these  conditions  ?  Ans.  7.3533  volts. 

(1098)  Given:  resistance  =  11.8  ohms;  strength  of  cur- 
rent =  19.8  amperes.     Find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.  4,626.072  watts. 

(1099)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
By  of  a  derived  circuit  are,  respectively,  7.19  ohms  and  .92 
ohm;  what  is  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  ? 

Ans.  .8156  ohm. 

(1100)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches,  A^  B^ 
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and  C^  of  a  derived  circuit  are  37. 3,  49. 9,  and  57.1  ohms, 
respectively;  find  their  joint  resistance  in  paralleL 

Ans.  15.537  ohms. 

(1101)  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  875,000,000  abso- 
lute units;  find  its  equivalent  in  ohms.  Ans.  .875  ohm. 

(1102)  In  an  electromagnet  there  are  165,750  lines  of 
force  developed  by  the  magnetising  force,  and  only  115,300 
lines  of  force  pass  thropgh  the  keeper,  or  armature;  what  is 
the  per  cent,  leakage  ?  Ans.  30.437j(  leakage. 

(1103)  What  are  the  physical  properties  of  electricity? 

(1104)  The  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  49.3 
ohms;  if  the  current  is  2.73  amperes,  wh&t  is  the  total  elec- 
tromotive force  in  volts  generated  7         Ans.  134.589  volts. 

(1105)  Given:  electromotive  force  =  78.8  volts;  resist- 
ance =  2.3  ohms.     Find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.  2,699.7565  watts. 

(1106)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
By  of  a  derived  circuit  are  42.1  and  98.3  ohms,  respectively; 
what  is  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  ? 

Ans.  29.476  ohms. 

(1107)  What  are  magnets,  and  from  what  is  the  name 
derived  ? 

(1 108)  In  an  electromagnet,  the  magnetic  leakage  is  33j^; 
if  370,420  lines  of  force  are  developed  by  the  magnetizing 
coils,  how  many  lines  of  force  are  useful  ? 

Ans.  252,201.4  lines  of  force. 
(1100)     Under  what  two  conditions  does  electricity  appear? 

(1110)  The  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  battery  is 
22.4  volts  and  its  internal  resistance  is  13.4  ohms;  what  is 
the  resistance  of  an  external  circuit  when  a  current  of  .43 
ampere  is  flowing  through  it  from  the  battery  ? 

Ans.  38.693  ohms. 

(1111)  What  is  the  electrical  equivalent  of  2.33  horse- 
power? Ans.  1,738.18  watts. 

(1112)  The  joint  resistance  in  parallel  of  two  branches, 
A  and  />\  of  a  derived  circuit  is  19.0  ohms.     The  current  in 
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branch  A  is  2.2  amperes  and  in  B,  5.9  amperes;  what  is  the 
separate  resistance  of  each  branch  ? 

.        j  Resistance  of  branch  A  =  73.2681  ohms. 
*  (  Resistance  of  branch  B  =  27.3203  ohms. 

(1113)  State  the  general  law  for  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

(1114)  The  magnetic  leakage  in  an  electromagnet  is  61^; 
if  1,764,300  lines  of  force  pass  through  the  keeper,  or  arma- 
ture, how  many  must  be  developed  by  the  magnetizing  coils  ? 

Ans.  4,523,846  lines  of  force. 

(1115)  Define  {a)  electrostatics ;  {b)  electrodynamics, 

(1116)  {a)  What  is  the  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit 
when  a  current  of  5.2  amperes  is  flowing  under  an  electro- 
motive force  of  28.2  volts  ?  {b)  If  the  external  resistance 
is  7  times  the  internal,  what  is  the  resistance  of  each  ? 

Resistance  of  internal  circuit  =  .677875  ohm. 
Resistance  of  external  circuit  =  4.745125  ohms. 

(1117)  What  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  63,426 
watts?  Ans.   85.0214  horsepower. 

(1118)  The  sum  of  the  currents  in  two  branches,  A  and 
By  of  a  derived  circuit  is  23.4  amperes;  if  the  separate  re- 
sistance of  A  is  4.5  times  the  separate  resistance  of  B^  what 
is  the  strength  of  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

A  j.g   j  Current  in  branch  A  =  4.2546  amperes. 
(  Current  in  branch  B  =  19. 1454  amperes. 

(1119)  What  distinction  is  drawn  between  magnets  and 
magnetic  substances  ? 

(1120)  State  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  stati- 
cally charged  bodies. 

(1121)  How  many  grains  of  water  will  be  decomposed  in 
1  hour  by  a  current  of  10  amperes  ?        Ans.   51.7968  grains. 

(1122)  Give  the  electrical  equivalent  of  83. 42  horsepower. 

Ans.   62,231.32  watts. 

(1123)  The  joint  resistance  in  parallel  of  two  branches, 
A  and  B^  of  a  derived  circuit  is  47.9  ohms;  if  the  separate 


Ans.  •< 
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resistance  of  A  is  2.7  times  the  separate  tedstance  of  5, 
what  is  the  separate  resistance  of  eadi  branch  } 

j^       (  Resistance  of  branch  A  =s  177.S8  ohsns. 
*  (  Resistance  <tf  brandi  B  =:  66.6407  ohms. 

(1124)  Give  the  names  of  all  the  known  magnetic  sub- 
stances. 

(1125)  What  effect  is  produced  in  a  conductor  coiiTeying 
an  electric  current- when  placed  in  a  magnetic  fidd  ? 

(1126)  What  will  be  the  sign  of  the  static  charge  devel* 
oped  (a)  upon  a  glass  rod  when  it  is  rubbed  with  fur) 
{h)  on  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  when  rubbed  with  silk  ?  (c)  on 
a  piece  of  flannd  when  it  is  rubbed  against  a  {Meceof  amber  I 

(1127)  What  strength  of  current  will  be  required  to  de» 
compose  25  grains  of  water  in  4  hours  ? 

Ans.  1.2066  amperes 

(1128)  Give  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  8,862  watts. 

Ans.  4.6067  horsepower/ 

(1129)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches,  A  and 
B^  of  a  derived  circuit  are  2.4  and  987.3  ohms,  respectively; 
what  is  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  7    Ans.  2.394  ohms. 

(1130)  Find  the  magnetic  density  in  a  bar  magnet^  2^ 

inches  wide  and  1.75  inches  thick,  when  103,750  lines  of 
force  pass  through  it. 

Ans.  26,349.2  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

(1131)  What  takes  place  in  a  conductor  when  it  is  moved 
across  lines  of  magnetic  force  at  right  angles  to  their  direc- 
tion ? 

(1132)  For  what  is  an  electroscope  used  ? 

(1133)  Fig.  25  represents  a  closed  circuit  consisting  of  a 
voltaic  battery  B  and  two  conductors  X  and  F,  connected 

n  ,         in  series;  if  the  infernal 

'''•'•'  resistance  of  the  battery 

is  17.2  ohms  and  the  re- 
sistances of  the  conduct- 
ors X  and  Y  are,  respect- 
p,G*26.  ively,  8.2  and  11.3  ohms, 


«( 
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what  is  the  total  electromotive  force  in  volts  generated  by 
the  battery  when  a  current  of  .75  ampere  flows  through 
the  circuit  ?  Find  the  difference  of  potential  between  (1)  a 
and  b^  (2)  b  and  r,  and  (3)  c  and  a. 

Total  electromotive  force  developed  =  27.525  volts. 

Differenceof  potential  between  a  and  ^=8.475  volts. 

Ans.  \  Difference  of  potential  between  b  and  r  =  6. 15  volts. 

Difference  of  potential  between  c  and  a  =  14.625 

volts. 

(1134)  Find  the  power  in  horsepower  units  when  a  cur- 
rent of  86.3  amperes  is  flowing  between  a  difference  of 
potential  of  226  volts.  Ans.  26.0288  horsepower. 

(1135)  In  Fig.  26,  the  difference  of  potential  between  a 
and  b  is  11.6  volts  ;  if  the 

current  in  branch  A  is  6.7  '      ^ 


— r3 


amperes  and  the  current  in 

B  is  4.9  amperes,  what  is  — 

the  separate  resistance  of  p^^  ^^ 

each  branch  ? 

A„g  i  Resistance  of  branch  A  =  1.7313  ohms 

(  Resistance  of  branch  B  =  2.3673  ohms. 

(1136)  Find  the  magnetic  density  in  a  round  bar  magnet 
i  inch  in  diameter  when  3,927  lines  of  force  pass  through  it. 

Ans.  20,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 

(1137)  What  electromotive  force  in  volts  is  generated  in 
a  conductor  which  is  moving  across  lines  of  force  at  the  rate 
of  3,660,000,000  lines  of  force  per  minute  ?       Ans.  .61  volt. 

(1138)  For  what  is  the  torsion  balance  used  in  electrical 
measurements  ? 

(1139)  A  conductor  is  of  uniform  conductivity  and  sec- 
tional area  throughout  its  entire  length;  its  total  resistance 
is  12.6  ohms;  if  a  current  of  2.3  amperes  is  flowing  through 
it,  what  will  be  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  between 
one  end  and  a  point  situated  W  of  its  length  towards  the 
other  end?  Ans.  19.92375  volts. 

(1140)  The  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit   is  12.3 
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ohms;  what  is  the  power  in  horsepower  units  when  a  current 
of  11.4  amperes  is  flowing  through  the  circuit  ? 

Ans.  2.1427  horsepower. 

(1141)  Referring  to  Fig.  26,  Question  1135,  the  separate 
resistance  of  branch  A  is  793  ohms;*  that  of  B  is  979.3  ohms; 
if  a  current  of  .23  ampere  is  flowing  in  the  main  or  undi- 
vided circuit,  what  is  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts 
between  a  and  d  ?  Ans.   100.7812  volts. 

(1142)  The  magnetic  density  in  a  bar  magnet  .25  inch 
wide  by  .375  inch  thick  is  34,500  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch ;  find  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through 
the  magnet.  Ans.  3,234.375  lines  of  force. 

(1143)  Find  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  generated  in 
a  conductor  moving  across  lines  of  force  at  the  rate  of 
48,900,000,000  per  minute.  Ans.   8.15  volts. 

(1144)  In  a  torsion  balance,  if  4  units  of  electricity  re- 
pelled the  lever  arm  through  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  what 
quantity  will  be  required  to  repel  it  through  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  ?  Ans.   20.25  units  of  electricity. 

(1145)  What  must  have  been  the  strength  of  current  in 
amperes   in  a  circuit  through  which    368,422   coulombs  of 

electric:ily  [)ass  in  4.V  hours,  if  the  flow  were  uniform  ? 

Ans.   2t>.  74'^1  amperes. 

(1140)  ((f)  In  a  circuit,  the  resistance  between  tw(^ 
points  is  .'l'\  ohm;  what  current  flowing  between  thest- 
points  will  cause  a  difference  of  potential  of  48.4  volts? 
What  is  {/>)  the  power  in  watts?  (c)  its  equivalent  in 
h()rse{)o\ver  units  ? 


(  {(7)  21().4:>48  amperes. 
Ans.]   (/;)   10,185.04  watts. 

(   {(')   13.0528  horsepower. 


(1  I  H)  In  I'ii^:.  2i},  Onestion  11:35,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial Ix'tween  (2  and  /-'is  I'lo  volts;  if  the  separate  resistance 
of  hranch  ./  is  IT.  11  ohms  and   that  of  />  is  69.8  ohms,  what 

is  the  current  in  each  braiKdi  ? 

,  \  Current    in    branch  .-/  ==  2.()3()6  amperes. 

Ans.   J    ^  . 

(  Current  in  branch  B  =  1.TD08  amperes. 
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(1148)  The  magnetic  density  in  a  round  bar  magnet 
2  inches  in  diameter  is  50,000  lines  of  force  per  square  inch; 
find  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  mag- 
net. Ans.   175,920.6  lines  of  force. 

(1149)  Two  gilt  balls  are  statically  charged  with  +  20 
and  —  5  units  of  electricity,  respectively;  with  what  force 
in  dynes  will  they  attract  each  other  when  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance {a)  of  1  centimeter  from  each  other  ?  {d)  of  5  centi- 
meters ?        .  Ans.   (a)  100  dynes,     (d)  4  dynes. 

• 

(1150)  How  many  coulombs  of  electricity  pass  through  a 
circuit  in  2 J  hours,  when  the  strength  of  current  is  8.32 
amperes?  Ans.   07,302  coulombs. 

(1151)  Given:  electromotive  force  =  525  volts;  strength 
of  current  =  12.5  amperes.  Find  the  power  in  horsepower 
units.  Ans.   8.7009  horsepower. 

(1152)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches,-^,  B, 
and  Cy  of  a  derived  circuit  are  7.9,  13.3,  and  25.8  ohms,  re- 
spectively; find  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel. 

Ans.   4.1575  ohms. 

(1153)  The  current  in  Fig.  27 
is  assumed  to  be  flowing  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow- 
heads; which  of  the  two  ends,  a  or 
^,  is  the  north  pole  of  the  solen- 
oid ?     Why?  '  t'io.27. 

(1154)  Two  gilt  balls,  A  and  />',  are  statically  charged 
with  -f  4  and  —  24  units  of  electricity,  respectively;  if  the 
balls  are  touched  together  momentarily  and  then  placed  at 
a  distance  of  2  centimeters  from  each  other,  will  they 
attract  or  repel  each  other,  and  what  will  be  the  force  in 
dynes  exerted  between  them  ? 

Ans.    Repelled  with  a  force  of  25  dynes. 

(1155)  How  long  will  it  take  8r»,7()0  coulombs  to  pass 
through  a  circuit  when  the  rate  of  flaw  is  10  amperes  ? 

Ans.  2  hours  24  minutes  30  seconds. 
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(115G)  Given  :  strength  of  current  =  46.8  amperes;  re- 
sistance =  4.4  ohms.     Find  the  power  in  horsepower  units. 

Ans.  12.9183  horsepower. 

(1157)  The  current  in  a  horizontal  conductor  is  flowing 
from  the  north  towards  the  south ;  in  what  direction  will 
the  north  pole  of  a  compass  needle  tend  to  point  if  the  com* 
pass  is  placed  under  the  conductor  ? 

(1158)  What  is  an  electrophorus  ? 

(1159)  How  many  joules  are  equivalent  to  1  foot-pound? 

Ans.   1.3563  joules. 

(IIGO)  Given  :  electromotive  force  =  225.6  volts;  resist- 
ance =  15.7  ohms.     Find  the  power  in  horsepower  imits. 

Ans.  4.3455  horsepower. 

(IIGI)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  branches,  A^  B^ 
and  C,  of  a  derived  circuit  are  63.2,  76.5,  and  88.9  ohms,  re- 
spectively; if  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  three  branches 
is  5.7  amperes,  find  the  current  in  each  branch. 

(  Current  in  branch  A  =  2.2467  amperes. 

Ans.  •<  Current  in  branch  B  =  1.8561  amperes. 

(  Current  in  branch  C=  1.5972  amperes. 

(11G2)     A  conductor  carrying  a  current  of  electricity  is 

placed  in  a  horizontal  position  pointing  north  and  south;  if 
the  north  pole  of  a  compass  needle  tends  to  point  towards 
the  east  when  the  compass  is  placed  under  the  conductor,  in 
which  direction  is  the  current  flowing  in  the  conductor  ? 

(IKJ'5)  What  will  be  the  sign  of  the  static  charge  left  on 
the  cover  of  an  electrophorus  if  the  cake  is  made  of  sulphur 
instead  of  resin  and  it  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  silk  ? 

(1H)4)  {(i)  How  much  cwitvgy  \\\  Joules  is  expended  in  a 
circuit  durini!;  \\  hours  when  the  strength  of  current  is  14/2 
amperes  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  8  ohms  ?  (b) 
What  is  its  equivalent  in  foot-pounds? 

Ans   i  (^)  7,259,040  joules. 

'   {!))  5,352,090.192  ft.-lb. 

(11G5)  If  the  resistance  of  1  mile  of  round  copper  wire 
jiy  inch  in  diameter  is  14  ohms  and  the  conductivity  of  cop- 
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per  is  6.08  times  the  conductivity  of  iron,  what  is  the  resist- 
ance of  1,000  feet  of  round  iron  wire  -^  inch  in  diameter  ? 

Ans.  1C.1212  ohms. 

(1166)  If  the  separate  currents  in  three  branches,  A^  i>, 
and  C,  of  a  derived  circuit  are  7.7,  23.9,  and  15  amperes, 
respectively,  and  their  joint  resistance  in  parallel  is  3.2 
ohms,  what  is  the  .separate  resistance  of  each  branch  ? 

{Resistance  of  branch  A  =  19.3662  ohms. 
Resistance  of  branch  B  =  6.2393  ohms. 
Resistance  of  branch  'C=  9.9413  ohms. 

(1167)  The  mean  length  of  a  magnetic  circuit  produced 
by  a  solenoid  is  10  inches  and  its  sectional  area  throughout 
is  3.2  square  inches.  The  solenoid  contains  110  complete 
turns  around  which  a  current  of  42  amperes  is  circulating; 
find  (a)  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force,  and  {b)  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  by  the  solenoid. 


Ans  i  (^)  "  =  1,474.704. 
*  I  (b)  4,719.0528  lines  of 


force. 

(1168)  A  charge  of  400  units  of  electricity  is  imparted  to 
a  sphere  4  inches  in  diameter;  vhat  is  the  electric  density 
of  the  charge  per  square  inch  over  the  surface  ? 

Ans.  7.9577  units  of  electricity  per  square  inch. 

(1169)  The  electrical  energy  expended  in  a  closed  circuit 
in  2^  hours  is  equivalent  to  5,326,824  foot-pounds;  if  the 
electromotive  force  is  220  volts,  what  is  the  strength  of  the 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit  ?  Ans.   3.6489  amperes. 

(1170)  The  resistance  of  mercury  is  59  times  that  of 
copper;  what  are  their  relative  conductivities  ? 

(1171)  In  the  derived  circuit.  Fig.  28,  the  sum  of  the 
currents  in  the  three 
branches  is  67.4  amperes, 
and  the  separate  resist- 
ances of  the  branches 
A,  B,  and  C  are  .2,  1.9,  fig.  ^ 
and  2.1. ohms,  respectively;  find  the  differencx^  of  potential 
between  a  and  b.                                        Ans.   11. 2*2884  volts. 

(1172)  If  the  intensity  of  the  magnetomotive  force  in  a 


j^^ 
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solenoid  is   lltlii  and  the  mean  length  of  magnetic  circuit  i» 

12  inches,  vtwt  is  the  magnetumg  fmce  in  am^trt'tumst 

Ans.  1,893.883  kmpere-tunu. 

(117S)  If  the  inner  coating  of  .a  I.eyden  jar  is  electrified 
with  a  negative  charge,  That  it  tbe  sign  <^  the  /ret  charg* 
on  the  outside  coating  ? 

(1174)  What  is  the  resistance  of  a  cloaed  circnit  in  which 
the  electrical  enei^^  expended  In  IS  minates  is  equivalent  to 
984,650  foot-pounds  and  the  total  ^ectromotive  force  gener- 
ated is  lis  volts  ?  '  ~  Ads.  8.91S6  ohms. 

(1170)  The  resistance  of  mercury  is  6S.78  times  that  of 
silver;  what  is  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  silver  wire 
.08  inch  in  diameter  and  1,000  feet  long  ? 

Ans.  82.6159  ohms. 
'  (1176)  In  a  derived  drcnit  as  shown  ia  Pig.  ^,  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  betweenaand  b  is  885  volts;  if  the  cur- 
rents in  the  three  branches^,  ^,  and  Care,  respectively,  17, 
39,  and  83  amperes,  what  is  the  separate  resistance  of  each 
branch  ?  /  Resistance  of  branch  A  =  13.3353  ohms. 

Ans.  ]  Resistance  of  branch  B=   5.7698  ohms. 
'  Resistance  of  branch  C—    9.7886  ohms. 

(1177)  The  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  around  a 
piece  of  iron  is  600  and  the  magnetic  density  produced  is 
S4,300  lines  of  force  per  square  inch;  find  the  permeability 
at  that  stage  of  magnetization.      Ans.  Permeability  =  90.5. 

(1178)  Define  a  continuous  current  of  electricity. 

(1179)  Give  the  definition  of  a  watt. 

(1180)  What  is  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  column 
of  mercury  73.3  inches  high  and  .04  inch  in  diameter  ? 

Ans.  2.1368  ohms. 

(1181)  In  a  derived  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  a  and  b  is  108  volts;  if  the 
separate  resistance  of  the  three  branches  A,  B,  and  Care, 
respectively,  52.3,  73,  and  C4  ohms,  find  the  current  in  each 
branch.  /  Current  in  branch  A  =  2.069    amperes. 

Ans.  J  Current  in  branch  B  =  1.4795  amperes. 
(  Current  in  branch  C  =  1.6875  amperes. 
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(1182)  The  permeability  of  a  piece  of  steel  is  850  when 
the  magnetic  density  is  59,500  lines  of  force  per  square  inch; 
find  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  required  to  pro- 
duce that  density.  Ans.   H  =  70. 

(1183)  Give  three  methods  for  producing  a  difference  of 
electrical  potential. 

(1184)  How  many  horsepower  units  to  a  watt  ? 

Ans.   .00134  horsepower. 

(1185)  If  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  round  copper 
wire  .1  inch  in  diameter  is  1  ohm,  find  the  resistance  of 
2,000  feet  of  square  copper  wire  .1  inch  on  a  side. 

Ans.   1.5708  ohms. 

(1186)  Find  the  equivalent  energy  in  foot-pounds  of 
600,000,000  ergs.  Ans.   44.238  foot-pounds. 

(1187)  The  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  in  a  piece 
of  wrought  iron  is  180  and  the  permeability  of  the  iron 
when  magnetized  is  450;  what  is  the  magnetic  density 
produced  in  the  iron  ? 

Ans.  Magnetic  density  =  81,000  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch. 


ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

(ARTS.  2457-2549.) 


Note. — All  readings  and  measurements  given  in  the  following  ex- 
amples are  to  be  considered  as  accurate  between  1.0  and  O.ljt  only, 
except  where  noted;  the  answers  to  the  examples  should  be  worked 
out  accordingly. 

(1188)  If  a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  resistance  of 
690  ohms  gives  a  deflection  of  68°  with  a  current  of  .06 
ampere,  what  will  be  its  deflection  with  the  same  total  cur- 
rent if  shunted  with  a  resistance  of  500  ohms  ? 

Ans.  46°  r  +. 

(1189)  A  tangent  galvanometer  is  constructed  with  the 
following  dimensions: 

Mean  diameter  of  coil  9yV  inches  (24  centimeters). 
Coil  in  three  sections, 

Section  I  6  turns; 

Section  II  3  turns; 

Section  III  1  turn. 

{a)  What  is  the  force  in  dynes  that  would  act  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  if  placed  at  the  center  of  the  coil  when 
1  ampere  is  flowing  through  Section  III  of  the  coil  ?  {b) 
What  deflection  of  the  needle  (in  degrees)  will  that  current 
cause  if  the  instrument  be  set  up  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton ?  A  s    ^  (^)  .05236  dyne. 

"^*  '/  \b)  14°  40'  +. 

(1190)  What  office  does  a  controlling  magnet  perform 
when  used  with  a  galvanometer  ? 

(1191)  What  would  be  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  plate 
of  mica  10  inches  square  and  \  inch  thick,  calling  the  ^  inch 
dimension  the  length  of  the  piece  of  mica  ? 

Ans.  41,340,000,000  ohms. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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(1192)  What  is  the  principle  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge? 
(Draw  a  diagram  to  explain  the  principle,  pointing  out  the 
various  connections  and  their  uses.) 

(1103)  (a)  If  a  controlling  magnet  be  used  with  the 
galvanometer  in  example  1189,  how  much  will  H  be  in- 
creased by  that  magnet  if  a  current  of  4.2  amperes  through 
Section  II  produces  a  deflection  of  only  40  degrees,  the 
instrument  being  located  in  Philadelphia  ?  (d)  What  would 
be  the  deflection  under  the  foregoing  conditions  if  the 
polarity  of  the  controlling  magnet  be  reversed  ? 

A        j  (ii)  .5923  line  of  force  per  sq.  cm. 
(  {d)  58°  53'. 

(1194)  Define  {a)  an  ammeter;  (d)  a  voltmeter;  {c)  a 
wattmeter. 

(1195)  What  is  meant  {a)  by  damping  \\i^  moving  parts 
of  a  galvanometer  ?     (b)  By  a  dead-beat  galvanometer  ? 

(119G)  What  are  the  three  principal  effects  of  an  electric 
current,  and  how  are  these  effects  affected  by  changes  in 
the  current  ? 

(1197)  A  coil  of  wire  20  feet  Mng  is  submerged  in  a 
metallic  tank  nearly  full  of  slightly  acidulated  water,  to  such 
depth  that  1  foot  of  eac^h  end  of  the  wire  projects  above  the 
surface.  A  tialvanonietcr  is  connected  in  scries  with  the 
wire  and  a  l^attcry  of  ion  cells,  in  series,  all  of  the  same  kind. 
The  other  end  of  the  cell  circuit  is  connected  to  the  tank. 
[Sec  Fi^.  2l»  {/^).]    Under  these  conditions  the  galvanometer 
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is  dellectcd  r>li  decrees.  \Vh('ii  the  battery  is  reduced  t<"> 
1  cell,  and  the  lank  aiul  wire  replaced  ])y  the  known  adjusta- 
ble resistance  A',  Y'v^.  -i'.'  (^/),  thi>  resistance  must  be  adjusted 
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to  11,800  ohms  to  give  the  same  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer (50  degrees).  What  is  the  insulation  resistance  of 
the  wire  in  megohms  per  yard  ? 

Ans.  7.08  megohms  per  yard. 

(1198)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  D'Arson- 
val  form  of  galvanometer  ? 

(1199)  Fig.  30  represents  a  **  slide  wire  "  bridge  in  which 
the  wire  ^  ^  is  just  1  meter  long.  Beneath  this  wire  is  a 
scale  divided  into 
millimeters  (not 
shown  in  the  fig- 
ure). ^  is  a  known 
resistance  of  10 
ohms,  and  X  an  un- 
known resistance. 
When  the  connec- 
tions  are   made   as  ^^^  ^• 

shown,  it  is  found  that  the  contact  piece  ;/  must  be  moved 
along  the  wire  until  it  is  20.2  centimeters  from  a  in  order 
that  the  galvanometer  G  give  no  deflection;  what,  then, 
is  the  resistance  of  ^V?  Ans.   28.17  ohms. 

(1200)  What  would  be  the  force  in  dynes  exerted  on  a 
unit  magnet  pole  at  the  center  of  a  coil  of  two  turns,  and  of 
22  cm.  diameter,  if  a  current  of  2.G  amperes  passes  through 
the  coil  ?  Ans.   .29703  dyne. 

(1201)  A  tangent  galvanometer  is  connected  in  series 
with  a  battery  furnishing  a  constant  current,  and  with  the 
copper  positive  and  negative  plates  of  a  copper-depositing 
apparatus.  The  current  is  sent  through  the  bath  for  1  hour 
and  40  minutes,  the  galvanometer  needle  indicating  a 
deflection  of  42  degrees.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
weight  of  the  copper  negative  plate  has  increased  2.26 
grams  over  its  original  weight,  what  is  the  galvanometer 
constant?  Ans.   1.2731. 

(1202)  By  which  of  the  three  principal  effects  of  an 
electric  current  may  the  absolute  value  of  the  strength  of  a 
current  be  determined  ? 
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(1203)  (a)  What  would  be  the  resistance  at  10''  C.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  measured  between 
two  metallic  plates  6  inches  X  8  inches,  which  form  the  mds 
of  a  box  4  inches  X  6  inches  X  8  inches,  filled  completely 
full  of  the  Irquid  ?  (d)  What  would  be  the  resistance  be- 
tween the  two  plates  if  the  copper  sulphate  solution  be 
replaced  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  the  solution  being 
of  such  strength  as  to  give  the  maximum  conductivity  ? 

Ans  \  ^''^  -^^^^  ^^"^• 
'  (  (b)  .082047  ohm. 

(1204)  A  galvanometer  has  two  coils,  one  of  120  and  one 
of  180  ohms  resistance;  what  would  be  the  multiplying 
power  of  a  shunt  of  20  ohms  when  used  in  parallel,  (a)  with 
the  120-ohm  coil  ?  {d)  with  the  180-ohm  coil  ?  (c)  with 
both  coils  in  series  ?  Ans.   (a)  7;  (^)  10;  {c)  16. 

(1205)  The  diagram  in  Fig.  31  represents  a  circular  form 
xpo^    ,^  of  resistance-box  arranged 

to  be  used  as  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge,  JC  being  the 
unknown  resistance,  (a) 
Draw  a  diagram  showing 
the  proper  connections  of 
the  battery  and  galvanom- 
eter, and  point  out  (by  suit- 
able lettering)  the  upper 
and  lower  balance  arms  and 
the  adjustable  arm.  (/^) 
If  the  galvanometer  shows 
no  deflection  when  a  cur- 
rent is  sent  throujrh  the  bridge  with  the  resistance-coils 
in  circuit  as  represented,  what  is  the  resistance  of  JT? 

Ans.   {/f)  210  ohms. 

(r^^oc)  If  the  resistance-coils  of  the  above  bridge  were 
made  of  an  alloy  having  practically  no  temperature  co- 
eHicient,  and  the  resistance  A'  he  of  copper  wire,  what  would 
be  the  difference  in  the  results  between  a  measurement  of 
its  resistance  taken  in  winter  at  a  temperature  of  45°  F.  and 
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one  taken  in  summer  at  a  temperature  of  91°  F. ,  the  measure- 
ment in  example  1205  being  taken  at  the  latter  temperature  ? 

Ans.  18.95  ohms. 

(1207)  {a)  What  is  meant  by  the  insulation  resistance  of 
a  conductor  ?     {b)  What  is  a  petticoat  insulator  ? 

(1208)  (a)  Give  a  diagram  showing  the  apparatus  and 
connections  you  would  use  if  you  were  required  to  deter- 
mine the  magnetic  quality  of  a  sample  of  iron  by  using  a 
ballistic  galvanometer  and  a  calibrating  coil,  {b)  What  is 
the  calibrating  coil  used  for  ?  (c)  Give  one  objection  to  the 
step-by-step  method  for  testing  iron,  (d^  Explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reversal  method  and  the  step-by-step 
method. 

(1209)  {a)  How  are  the  heating  effects  of  a  current 
usually  utilized  in  measuring  instruments  ?  {b)  Give  an 
example  of  an  instrument  constructed  on  this  principle. 

(1210)  If  the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  a  certain  metal 
1  inch  long  and  1  inch  wide  and  1  inch  thick  is  .00000824 
ohm  at  0°  C,  what  is  its  specific  resistance? 

Ans.   .00002093  ohm.  or  20.93  microhms. 

(1211)  Through  what  angle  must  the  coil  of  a  sine  gal- 
vanometer be  turned  in  order  that  the  plane  of  the  coil  shall 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  needle,  if  the  coil  be  24  cm.  in 
diameter,  be  of  8  turns,  and  have  a  current  of  .362  ampere 
flowing  through  it  ?  The  needle  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1  cm.  long,  and  the  location  of  the  instrument,  Chicago,  111. 

Ans.  55°  30'. 

(1212)  The  diagram.  Fig.  33,  represents  a  form  of  Wheat- 
stone  bridge.  When  the  resistances  in  the  balance  arms 
and  adjustable  arm  have  been  cut  in  circuit  by  withdrawing*- 
plugs  until,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  galvanometer 
shows  no  deflection  as  the  keys  /',  /''  are  pressed,  what  is 
the  resistance  of  -V?  Ans.   7.23  ohms. 

(1213)  The  positive  brush  of  a  dynamo  giving  a  constant 
potential  of  115  volts  is  connected  through  a  voltmeter  of 
18,000  ohms  resistance  to  the  ground.  The  deflection  of 
the  voltmeter  needle  is  17.5  volts  (the  scale  being  divided 
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BO  that  the  readings  are  1  voU  per  division).  What  h  the 
insulation  resistance  between  the  negative  brush  and  tht 
ground?  Ans.  10O,2S5  ohms,  or,  practically,  .1  megohm. 
(1214)  A  column  of  mercury  contained  in  a  glass  tube  is 
included  in  a  certain  circuit,  being  connected  in  series  with 


Ans. 


a  coil  of  copper  wire.  At  15"  C,  the  drop  in  volts  througli 
the  mercury  and  through  the  copper  wire  is  identical  with 
a  given  current.  What  would  be  the  ratio  of  the  drops 
through  each  at  62"  C,  with  the  same  current  ? 

1-0413 
1.1824" 

(1215)  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  to  reduce 
the  reading  {with  the  same  /w/t)/ current)  of  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer of  400  ohms  resistance  from  58°  to  31°  ? 

Ans.  240.6  ohms. 

(1216)  An  unknown  resistance  X  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  a  known  resistance  A  of  196  ohms.  In  series  with  the 
two  is  a  known  resistance  B,  of  77  ohms.  On  sending  a 
current  through  the  resistances,  the  drop  through  the  resist- 
ance B  is  5,G  volts,  and  through  the  resistances  ..4  and  X 
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in  parallel  is  4.1  volts,     {n)  What  is  the  resistance  of  -^? 
{b)  What  current  is  fiowing  through  A  and  X  in  parallel  ? 

Ans   \  ('')  70.135  ohms. 
"^'  I  (6)  .07273  ampere. 

(1217)  What  must  be  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns 
in  a  coil  of  19 f  J  inches  diameter,  and  the  amperes  in  each 
turn,  in  order  that  a  force  of  .7  dyne  be  exerted  in  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  in  the  center  of  the  coil  ?  Ans.   27.855. 

(1218)  An  unknown  resistance  is  connected  in  series  with 
a  resistance  of  41  ohms,  and  a  current  sent  through  the  two. 
The  drop  of  potential  through  the  unknown  resistance  is 
7.54  volts,  and  through  the  known  resistance  10.66  volts. 
{a)  What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  in  ohms  ? 
{b)  What  current  is  flowing  through  the  two  resistances  ? 

Ans.  \  ("*)  ^^  ^^'^^• 

I  (d)  .26  ampere. 

(1219)  How  does  a  current  of  electricity  manifest  itself 
when  passing  through  water  ? 

(1220)  How  may  the  force  be  measured  which  is  exerted 
by  a  current  of  electricity,  circulating  in  a  coil  of  wire,  on 
a  small  magnet  of  unknown  strength,  suspended  at  the 
center  of  the  coil  ? 

(1221)  If  a  piece  of  copper  rod  be  connected,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  the  points  D 
and  C  being  25  inches 
apart,  what  is  the  re- 
sistance per  foot  of  the 
rod,  if  the  readings  of 
the  instruments  be  as 
follows:  Amperes, meas- 
ured by  the  ammeter 
A,  r=  35.4;  volts,  meas- 
ured by  the  millivolt- 
meter   ^.=  .00875? 

Ans.   .00011860  ohm. 


(1222)     A  j^^alvanoni 
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eter  of  1.086  ohms  resistance  gives  a  deflection  of  32®  with 
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a  current  of  .0(12  ampere,  (a)  What  must  be  the  resislanct 
of  -A  shunt  which  will  cause  a  total  current  of  .5oS  ampere 
to  give  the  same  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  ?  (i^)  What 
is  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  ?  (i)  What  musl 
be  the  value  of  a  compensating  resistance  designed  for  this 
galvanometer  and  shunt  ?  /  (a)  135.75  ohms, 

Ans.  j  [b)  9. 

(  \c)   'IGS.  33  ohms. 

(1333)     A  current  of  electricity  passed  through  a  body  of 
acidulated  water  causes  it  to  lo.se  in   weight  2.1  grams  in 
%  hours.     What  was  the  value  of  the  current  in  amperes  ? 
Ans.  3.  laSO  amperes. 

(1284)  On  vbat  factors  depends  tin  force  exerted  by  a 
current,  flowing  in  a  conductor,  on  a  magnet  pole  in  the 
vicinity  ? 

(18«5)    In  Fig.  85,  .0  is  a  battery,  AMva.  ammeter,  VM 
a  voltmeter,  and  abed  a 

[  retdstance.  («)  What  is  the 
calculated  resistance  of  the 
part  he,  M  the  ammeter 
indicates  %.Z  amperes  and 
the  voltmeter  4. 9  volts,  pro- 
viding the  instruments  are 
not  accurate  within  \i,  ? 
"'"■»■  {b)    What    would    be    the 

calculated  resistance  if  the  i  istruments  were  correct  within 
between  \%  and  .01;^  ?  .        ( (a)  a.l3  ohms. 

■  t(*)  2.13043. 

(1336)  The  tangent  galvanometer  used  in  example  1189 
is  afterwards  provided  with  a  fiber  suspension  and  a  mirror, 
and  a  straight  scale  4  feet  long  is  used  with  it  (see  Pig.  36). 
The  center  of  the  scale  is  2|  feet  away  from  the  mirror  M, 
and  the  scale  is  parallel  to  the  normal  plane  of  the  mirror. 
The  lamp  L  being  located  back  of  the  center  of  the  scale,  the 
zero  position  of  the  reflected  spot  of  light  is  in  the  centei 
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of  the  scale,  and  the  scale  is  divided  into  inches,  measuring 
each  way  from  this  zero,  (ti)  What  current  in  Section  I  of 
the  galvanometer  coil  will  cause  the  spot  of  light  to  move 
just  to  the  end  of  the  scale,  the  instrument  being  in  New 
York,  and  no  controlling  mag- 
net used?  (d)  What  current 
will  cause  the  spot  of  light  to 
move  12  inches  ;  that  is,  half 
way  to  the   end   of   the   scale  ? 

(r)  6  inches  ? 

t  (a)  .2055    am  pert'. 

Ans.  •<   {b)  .1128    ampere. 

(  (r)  .05794  ampere. 

(1227)  A  certain  telegraph- 
'is  10  miles  in  length  and 
is  strung  on  440  poles. 
The  line  is  connected  up  to 
a  resistance  testing  apparatus,  as  represented  in  Fig.  37, 
in  which  ^  is  a  known  resistance  of  15,000  ohms;  (7  is  a 
standard  tangent  galvanometer;  /?  is  a  battery;  A!'  is  a 
switch  which  may  make  connection  between  the  battery  and 
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either  the  resistance  R  or  an  earth  connection  E,  On 
connecting  with  the  earth-plate,  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  is  30°  30';  on  connecting  with  the  resistance 
R,  the  deflection  is  G9°.  (a)  What  is  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  the  line  in  megohms  ?     {/?)  What  is  the  insulation 
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-  resistance  in  megohms  per  inilo  ?    {<■)   Wliat  is  the  insulation 
resistance  in  megohms  per  pole  ?  (  (<j)  .06633  megohm. 

]  {/>)  .6633  megcihm, 
,   (r)  29.2  megohms. 
NoTB. — This  method  of  testing  resistance  is  na/  accurate  within  If. 
(1228)     What  is  a  reflecting  galvanometer  ? 
(1223)     Draw  a  diagram  showing  a  method  of  measur- 
ing the  insulation    resistance  of  a  piece  of  wire  (a)  with  a 
bridge;  {6)  with  a  Weston  voltmeter. 
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BATTERIES. 

(ARTS.  255(>-SJ886.) 


(1230)  Define  a  battery. 

(1231)  Define  {a)  a  salt ;  [b)  an  acid ;  [c)  a  base. 

(1232)  (a)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  \ 
\ti)  How  is  the  current  from  a  cell  maintained  ? 

(1233)  What  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  cell  should  give 
a  high  E.  M.  F.  ? 

(1234)  What  are  the  principal  features  of  a  Daniell  cell 
of  the  gravity  form  ? 

(1235)  Assuming  no  local  action,  what  is  the  consump- 
tion of  zinc  per  ampere-hour  in  any  primary  cell  ? 

Ans.   1.218  grams. 

(1236)  Given  a  battery  of  12  cells,  each  of  which  gives 
an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  has  an  internal  resistance  of  1 
ohm,  what  should  be  the  grouping  of  these  cells  to  give  the 
maximum  current  through  an  external  circuit  whose  resist- 
ance is  3  ohms,  and  what  will  be  the  value  of  that  current  ? 

Ans.  2  sets  in  parallel,  (>  cells  in  series  in  each  set,  would 
give  a  maximum  current  of  2  amperes. 

(1237)  Two  oxides  of  mercury  are  represented  by  the 
formulas  Hg^  O  and  HgO,  respectively.  What  would  be  the 
proper  names  to  apply  to  these  oxides  ? 

(1238)  What  relation  exists  between  the  electrical  energy 
obtained  from  a  cell  and  the  chemical  energy  liberated  by 
the  actions  therein  ? 

(1239)  What  is  meant  {a)  hy polarization  of  a  cell?  [b) 
by  depolarization  f 
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(1240)  Name  some  of  the  more  important  applications 
(a)  of  primary  batteries;  (ir)  of  secondary  batteries. 

(13il)  Which  plates  of  an  accumulator  arc  liable  to 
buckle  ? 

(I'H'i)  An  electric-lighting  plant  has  an  average  load  of 
3,000  amperes  during  the  day  of  twenly-four  hours.  A 
storage-battery,  with  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent.,  is  run  in 
conjunction  with  the  generating  plant,  and,  according  to  the 
load  diagram,  furnishes  6,000  ampere-hours  to  the  line  dur- 
ing the  day.  (a)  How  many  ampere-hours  does  the  dynamo 
plant  generate  during  a  day  ?  (/<)  What  is  the  least  allowa- 
lile  capacity  of  the  generating  plant  ? 

Ans   -i  ^''^  49,600  ampere-hours. 
I   (i^)  3,062.5  amperes. 

(1S43)  What  is  a  chemical  action,  and  what  are  the  two 
kinds  of  chemical  action  that  occur  f 

(1244)  What  is  the  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  if 
more  than  one  chemical  action  takes  place  ? 

(1345)  Give  an  example  of  a  cell  in  which  there  is  no 
depolarizer. 

(1340)  ((j)  Why  should  a  grravity  Daniell  cell  be  used 
only  when  the  current  is  required  continuously  ?  (d)  Why 
should  a  cell  with  a  non-depolarizing  electrolyte  be  used  only 
when  the  current  is  required  intermittently  ? 

(1247)  What  is  meant  by  the  sulphating  of  an  accu- 
mulator ? 

(1248)  What  causes  an  accumulator  plate  to  buckle  ? 

(1349)  Name  the  principal  disadvantages  of  propelling 
street-cars  by  accumulators. 

(1350)  How  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  affected  if  both  sub- 
stances used  as  the  anode  and  cathode,  respectively,  are 
acted  upon  by  the  electrolyte  ? 

(12S1)  {a)  Why  are  primary  batteries  not  used  on  a  large 
scale  as  sources  of  electrical  energy  ?  {b)  Why  are  they 
used  at  all  ? 
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(1252)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  gasing  in  speaking  of  an 
accumulator  ?     (p)  What  does  this  phenomenon  indicate  ? 

(1253)  A  certain  country  house  is  equipped  with  32 'in- 
candescent lamps,  each  lamp  requiring  1  ampere  at  52  volts. 
Of  these  32  lamps,  2  burn  for  10  hours  per  day,  6  burn  for 
5  hours  per  day,  and  the  balance  average  1  hour  per  day 
each,  [a)  How  many  accumulators  of  what  capacity  should 
be  installed  to  furnish  the  current  for  lighting  these  lamps 
if  the  accumulators  are  to  be  charged  once  every  week  ?  {b) 
About  how  much  floor  space  would  be  required  for  this  plant 
if  the  cells  are  arranged  in  two  tiers  ? 

A         (  (a)  28  cells,  518  ampere-hours  capacity. 
'  (  {b)  17  square  feet  (about). 

(1254)  What  is  an  amalgam  ? 

(1255)  (a)  What  two  methods  of  depolarization  are  in 
use  ?     (b)  Which  is  preferable  ?     {c)  Why  ? 

(1256)  (a)  What  kind  of  cells  are  the  Grove  and  Bunsen  ? 
(^)  Explain  this  class  of  cells. 

(1257)  How  are  accumulators  rated  ? 

(1258)  On  what  does  the  capacity  of  an  accumulator 
depend  ? 

(1259)  {a)  What  is  the  nature  of  a  chemical  action  ? 
[b)  How  does  the  energy  of  such  action  usually  appear  ? 
{c)  What  is  meant  by  the  heat  of  formation  of  a  substance  ? 

(1260)  {a)  Into  what  five  classes  may  primary  batteries 
be  divided  ?     (i)  Give  the  main  features  of  each  class. 

(1261)  Describe  a  crowfoot  gravity  cell. 

(1262)  What  are  the  principal  chemical  actions  which 
take  place  in  an  accumulator  cell  [a)  on  charging  ?  (b)  on 
discharging  ? 

(1263)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  an  accumulator, 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  watt-hours  to 
charge  it  than  it  will  give  when  discharged  ? 

(1264)  (a)  What  is  the  syjubol  of  a  chemical  element  ? 
(p)  Why  are  the  symbols  assigned  to  the  elements  ?  (c) 
What  is  the  chemical  formula  of  a  substance,  and  what  do 
the  various  terms  in  the  formula  mean  ? 
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(1265)  Name  one  disadvantage  of  bichromate  cells. 

(1266)  What  is  the  Faure  process  of  making  accumulator 
plates  ? 

(1267)  Why  is  the  output  of  an  accumulator  in  ampere- 
hours  less  at  a  high  rate  of  discharge  than  at  a  low  rate  ? 

(1268)  Why  is  long-continued  overcharging  sometimes 
beneficial  to  accumulators  ? 

(1269)  What  is  meant  by  (a)  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
element?  {b)  th^  chemical  equivalent  f  {c)  the  vale/icy  f  (d) 
the  atomicity  ? 

(1270)  What  is  the  effect  on  the  E.  M.  F.  (rt)  of  using 
various  metals  for  the  anode  in  cells  of  the  class  given  in 
Art.  2602?  Why?  (bi)  of  using  various  metals  for  the 
cathode?  Why?  (c)  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  a  large  por- 
ous carbon  cathode  in  cells  of  the  class  given  in  Art.  2602? 

(1271)  What  is  potassium  zincate? 

(1272)  What  is  a  dry  battery  ? 

(1273)  What  is  the  Plant6  process  of  forming  accumu- 
lator plates  ? 

(1274)  Why  will  an  accumulator  recover  its  original 
E.  M.  F.  if  the  discharge  is  stopped  ? 

(1275)  (a^  What  are  the  principal  advantages  of  accumu- 
lators when  used  in  central  stations  ?  {b)  Describe  the  two 
general  plans  on  which  accumulators  are  installed  in  central 
stations. 

(1270)  The  formula  of  water  is  //,  O,  [ci)  If  the  oxygeL 
of  this  compound  l)e  rephiced  by  iodine,  what  should  be  the 
formula  of  the  resulting  compound  ?     {b)  Why  ? 

(1277)  When  a  liquid  is  decomposed  by  the  passage  of  a 
current  through  it,  why  do  not  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position appear  all  through  the  liquid,  instead  of  at  the 
anode  and  cathode  only  ? 

(1278)  What  are  the  requirements  of  a  standard  cell  f 

(1270)  Into  what  two  general  classes  may  accumulators 
be  divided  ? 
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(1280)  What  is  meant  by  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  of 
an  accumulator  ? 

(1281)  {a)  Mention  the  principal  types  of  accumulators 
ot  the  bimetallic  class.  (6)  Why  are  they  not  more  exten- 
sively used  ? 

(1282)  {a)  What  are  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
Phillips- Entz  accumulator  ?  (6)  What  are  the  principal  dis- 
advantages ? 

(1283)  What  is  (a)  a  chemical  clement  ?  (b)  a  chemical 
compound  f  (r)  Which  of  the  elements  are  ordinarily  gases  ? 
(rf)  Which  are  liquids  ? 

(1284)  A  current  of  4  amperes  is  passed  for  10  minutes 
through  two  electrolyte  baths  in  series.  The  first  contains 
a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  Cti  CI,  the  second  a  solution 
of  cupric  chloride,  C«  Cl^,  How  many  grams  of  (metallic) 
copper  will  be  deposited  from  the  solution  {a)  in  the  first 
bath  ?  {b)  in  the  second  ?  {c)  Why  will  not  the  same 
amount  be  deposited  in  both  cases  ? 

(1285)  Give  an  example  of  a  cell  with  a  depolarizing 
electrolyte. 

(1286)  Define  an  accumulator. 

(1287)  Which  is  the  positive  plate  of  an  accumulator  ? 

(1288)  What  types  of  primary  cell  does  the  Phillips-Entz 
accumulator  resemble  in  action  and  materials  used  ? 

(1289)  Describe  the  materials  and  chemical  actions  in 
the  Edison-Lalande  cell. 

(1290)  What  element  almost  invariably  occurs  in  sub- 
stances used  as  chemical  depolarizers  ? 

(1291)  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  certain  cell  as  measured  by  a 
voltmeter  is  1.9  volts  on  open  circuit;  when  connected  to 
an  external  circuit  whose  resistance  is  4.5  ohms  the  E.  M.  F. 
falls  to  1.6  volts.  What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
cell  ?  Ans.   .844  ohm. 

(1292)  Does  a  storage-battery,  also  called  an  accumula- 
tor, store  electricity  like  a  Leyden  jar,  or  does  it  store 
potential  energy  in  a  chemical  form  ? 
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(1360)  (a)  By  what  distribution  of  field  may  a  conductor 
be  moved  in  a  circular  path  and  yet  cut  lines  of  force  at  a 
uniform  rate  and  angle  ?     {d)  What  is  this  called  ? 

(1361)  A  conductor  22  cm.  long  is  located  in  a  magnetic 
field  whose  density  is  8,000  lines  of  force  per  square  centi- 
meter, the  conductor  being  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  force.  Its  ends  are  connected  to  an  external  cir- 
cuit, the  total  resistance  (external  and  internal)  being  .2  ohm. 
The  conductor  is  moved  through  the  field  at  a  uniform 
velocity  of  90,000  cm.  per  minute,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
ductor, (a)  What  is  the  rate  at  which  electrical  energy  in 
watts  is  expended  in  the  circuit  ?  {d)  What  is  the  mechan- 
ical force  in  dynes  necessary  to  apply  to  the  conductor  to 
move  it  through  the  field  (neglecting  friction  and  other 
mechanical  losses)  ?  (c)  What  is  the  rate  at  which  mechan- 
ical work  in  watts  is  done  upon  the  conductor  ? 

(    {(j)      34.848  watts. 

Ans.  -j    {d)    232,320  dynes. 

(    {(•)      34.848  watts. 

(1362)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  laminating  an  armature 
core  ?     (d)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  do  this  ? 

(1363)  (a)  What  is  the  source  of  the  magnetic  field  most 
generally  used  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  ?     (^)  Why  ? 

(1364)  What  becomes  of  the  electrical  energy  given  to  a 
conductor  which  is  being  moved  in  a  magnetic  field  by 
reason  of  a  current  being  sent  through  it  ? 

(1365)  A  conductor  13  inches  long  is  moved  in  a  circular 
path  of  8  inches    radius,   parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
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through  a  m^netic  field,  whose  lines  of  force  are  parallel, 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  conductor.  The 
field  has  a  uniform  density  of  51,000  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch.  What  is  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  generated 
conductor  vhen  rotated  at  9O0  revolutions  per  mint 

Ans.  5  volts,  practically. 

(1866)  («)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  nf 
the  winding  between  a  drum-wound  disk  armature  and  s> 
dmio-wound  cylinder  armature  ?  {^)  What  necessitates  thiii 
difference  ? 

(1867)  What  Is  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  two 
conductors  must  be  connected  in  seriea  In  order  that  thdr 
B.  M.  F.'s  may  add  together,  in  one  case  the  E.  K.  F.'s  be- 
ing 180'  apart,  and  fn  the  other  they  being  in  phase  ? 

(1866)  Snppoae  that  the  condoctor  mi  example  1861  h*d 
been  moved  along  a  Use  making  an  angle  of  68"  with  its 
own  length  instead  of  a  right  angle,  as  in  that  ezarafdc; 
{a)  By  what  amount  would  th«  B.  M.  F.  generated  ham 
been  affected  ?    {i)  Why  1 

(1869)  How  may  the  £.  H.  P.  generated  in  a  conducbff 
when  moving  in  a  circular  path  through  the  parallel  lines  of 
force  of  a  uniform  field,  be  calculated  for  positions  where 
the  conductor  is  not  cutting  the  lines  at  right  angles  ? 

(1370)  How  may  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  E.  M.  P. 
generated  in  a  moving  conductor  be  graphically  repre- 
sented ? 

(1371)  (rt)  Under  what  general  heads  may  the  character 
of  currents  used  for  commercial  purposes  be  classed  ?  (*) 
What  is  the  distinction  between  them  ? 

(1372)  {a)  In  what  direction  does  a  conductor  carrying 
a  current  tend  to  move  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
with  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  ?  (i) 
Suppose  that  the  conductor  is  free  to  move  (without  friction) 
in  some  other  direction ;  will  it  do  so  ? 

(1373)  What  is  the  general  definition  of  a  dynamo  ? 
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(1374)  What  is  a  sine  curve  ? 

(1375)  {a)  In  what  direction  relative  to  the  lines  of  force 
and  the  axis  of  rotation  is  it  necessary  to  laminate  armature 
cores  ?  {d)  How  are  disk  armatures  in  which  the  poles  of 
the  field  face  the  end  faces  of  the  disk  laminated  ? 

(1376)  What  is  the  distinction  (a)  between  a  ring-wound 
and  a  drum-wound  armature  ?  {d)  between  a  cylinder  and 
a  disk  armature  ? 

(1377)  What  is  meant  by  the  commercial  efficiency  of  a 
dynamo  ? 

(1378)  Why  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
terminals  of  a  dynamo  armature  less  than  the  E.  M.  F, 
generated,  when  the  machine  is  delivering  a  current  ? 

(1379)  {a)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  collector 
and  a  commutator  ?  {d)  In  general,  how  does  the  use  of 
each  affect  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  armature  winding  and  that  of  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  ? 

(1380)  (a)  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  permanently  connect 
several  armature  conductors  in  series  in  an  unipolar  dy- 
namo ?     {d)  How  may  they  be  connected  ? 

(1381)  How  is  it  that  when  two  armature  coils  of  an 
open-coil  winding  are  connected  in  parallel  at  the  time  that 
their  E.  M.  F.  differs,  a  considerable  local  current  does  not 
flow  through  them  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  their  E.  M.  F.  ? 

(1382)  What  are  the  principal  requirements  of  an  arma- 
ture winding  for  producing  continuous  currents  ? 

(1383)  {a)  What  causes  the  spark  at  the  brush,  when 
the  current  in  an  armature  coil  of  a  closed-coil  winding  is 
reversed  ?     {b)  How  may  this  sparking  be  prevented  ? 

(1384)  {a)  What  is  meant  by  the  counter  magneto- 
motive force  and  the  cross  magnetomotive  force  of  a  closed- 
coil  armature  ?     (/;)  How  are  they  produced  ? 

(1385)  What  number  of  coils  could  be  used  for  a  six-pole 
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tWfi-circuit  ring  winding  of  the  form  described  in  Art 
3129,  withapiu-hof  41? 

(1;I8(S)  A  t-tirtaiii  two-pole  drum  winding  has  a'i  colls,  the 
back  pitch  being  49  and  the  front  pitch  —47.  What  par- 
ticular styk  of  drum  winding  would  this  be  called  ? 

(13H7)     What  is  a  loop  winding,  and  why  is  it  so  called  ? 

(13H8)  {ii)  Of  two  triple-wound  multiple-circuit  rirg 
windings,  one  has  1  il  coils  and  the  other  112.  How  many 
separate  reentrant  systemswilleachof  these  windings  have  ? 
(d)  Why  } 

( 1389)  A  certain  armature  core  for  a  six-pole  field  has  1S3 
slots  in  its  periphery.  («)  What  three  forms  of  two-circuit 
bar  winding,  with  two  conductors  per  slot  and  per  coil,  could 
be  applied  to  this  core  ?  (d)  What  would  be  the  front  and 
back  pitches  for  each  winding  ?  (c)  What  would  be  the 
rilalive  E.  M.  F. 's  of  the  three  windings  ? 

(1300)  What  arc  the  principal  features  of  the  "horseshoe" 
type  of  field-magnet  ? 

(13ai)  {a)  What  must  be  done  with  the  magnetizing 
force  on  the  field  of  a  dynamo  with  a  closed-coil  armature, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  brushes  ?     {b)  Why  ? 

(1392)  (rt)  Why  is  it  that  the  magnetizing  coils  of  a 
shunt-wound  dynamo  are  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
turns  of  small  wire  ?  (b)  Why  are  those  of  series-wound 
machines  made  up  of  a  less  number  of  turns  of  larger  wire  f 

(1393)  (n)  Should  the  field-magnet  shown  in  the  diagram 
(see  Fig,  3S)  be  classed  as  a  salient-pole  or  a  consequent-pole 
magnet  ?  (/')  Why  ?  (c)  How  would  it  alter  the  classifica- 
tion if  magnetizing  coils  were  placed  on  each  of  the  S  pole- 
pieces,  the  paths  of  the  lines  of  force  remaining  unchanged  ? 

(1394)  Suppose  we  have  a  triple-wound  two-circuit  multi- 
polar ring  winding  of  the  form  described  in  Art,  31 70,  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  cross-connections  symmetrical 
and  inside  the   commutator.      To  what   commutator   seg- 
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ments  would  the  terminals  of  each  coil  be  directly   con- 
nected ? 

(1395)     What  is  meant  by  multiple  windings,  and  why 
are  they  used  ? 


PlO.  88. 

(1396)  In  winding  drum  armatures,  how  are  the  end 
connections  carried  by  the  shaft  ? 

(1397)  A  certain  two-circuit  ring-wound  armature  of  the 
form  described  in  Art.  3132  has  101)  armature  coils,  each 
of  four  turns.  It  is  revolved  at  600  revolutions  per  minute 
in  a  four-pole  field,  in  which  3,000,000  lines  of  force  emanate 
from  each  pole  face,  (a)  What  is  the  best  pitch  to  use  for 
this  winding  ?  {d)  What  is  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  it 
under  the  above  conditions  ?  A       I  ^^^  ^^' 

"^*  (  (^)  201.  G.  volts. 

(1398)  Why  is  it  that  a  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
winding  of  an  armature  in  order  to  turn  it  in  a  magnetic 
field,  when  the  E.  M.  F.  generated  by  such  motion  is  al- 
lowed to  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  the  winding  ? 

(1399)  How   may  the  E.   M.    F.    which  is  necessary   to 


reverae  the  carrent  id  the  coils  of  a  cloeed-coil  windtng  that 
are  short-circuited  by  the  brushes  be  applied  tfi  the  cotl ! 

(1400)  What  is  meant  when  a  winding  is  said  to  be  re- 
entrant > 

(1101)  How  is  the  effective  difference  <d  potential  be- 
tween the  brushes  of  the  Thomson-Houston  open-coil  arma- 
ture varied  ? 

(140S)  What  is  the  distinction  between  open-coil  and 
closed-coil  armature  winding^  ? 

(1403)  A  drum-wound  armature  having  208  active  cod- 
ductors  is  revolved  at  1,500  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  bi- 
polar field,  and  the  £.  M.  F.  generated  is  found  to  be  liB 
volts.     What  is  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  field  ? 

Ans.  2,870,000,  nearly. 

(1404)  Why  should  the  number  of  commutator  segments 
used  with  a  closed-cwil  armature  be  comparatively  laige  ? 

(1400)  If  a  simple  ring-wound  armature  is  revolved  in  a 
m^netic  field  having  fl  poles,  alternately  N  and  5,  how 
many  sets  of  brushes  must  be'  used  to  collect  the  current, 
and  how  many  paths  for  the  current  will  there  be  through 
the  winding  ? 

(I40())  (a)  In  a  drum  winding,  what  is  meant  by  front 
pitch  and  back  pitch  ?  What  is  that  style  of  drum  winding 
called  (d)  in  which  the  front  and  the  back  pitches  are  opposite 
indirection?  (c)  in  which  they  are  in  the  same  direction? 

(1407)  What  difference  of  potential  can  exist  between 
adjacent  conductors  in  a  drum  winding  ? 

(1408)  In  a  certain  two-circuit  four-pole  single  drum 
winding,  calciilatiuns  give  a  difference  of  potential  between 
commutator  segments  of  28  volts  (average).  («)  Is  this  a 
safe  figure  ?  {i>)  How  may  it  be  reduced  without  changing 
the  winding  ? 

(1400)  A  certain  drum-wound  armature  has  554  conduct- 
ors, 1  conductor  per  winding  space,  and  is  rotated  at  300 
revolutions  per  minute  in  a  six-pole  field,  which  has 
5,400,000  lines  of  force  per  pole-piece,     {a)  What  would  be 


Ans. 
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its  E.  M.  F.  if  connected  as  a  two-circuit  double  winding  ? 
(d)  What  would  be  the  front  and  back  pitches  ?  (c)  What 
would  be  its  E.  M.  F.  if  connected  as  a  multiple-circuit 
double  winding  ?  (d)  How  many  reentrant  systems  would 
the  windings  form  in  each  case  ?  {i')  How  many  and  what 
different  E.  M.  F.*s  could  be  obtained  from  this  armature 
(by  changing  the  end  connections  of  the  winding),  using 
nothing  beyond  a  trip/e  winding  ?  In  working  out  the  an- 
swer, show  what  different  forms  of  windings  would  be  used. 

(a)  224: A  volts. 

(d)  93. 
{c)  74.8. 
(^)l. 

(e)  5;  namely,  49.9,  74.8, 
149.6,  224.4,  448.8. 

(1410)  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  field-magnet  frame 
of  a  dynamo  ?  (d)  Of  what  particular  form  must  it  be  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  ?  (c)  Name  the  various  parts  of 
the  frame  and  the  use  of  each. 

(1411)  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  salient- 
pole  and  a  consequent-pole  field-magnet  ? 

(1412)  What  is  meant  {a)  by  a  separately  excited  dy- 
namo ?  (d)  by  a  self-excited  dynamo  ? 

(1413)  What  becomes  of  the  energy  delivered  to  the  mag- 
netizing coils  of  a  dynamo  (a)  when  the  current  is  first 
started  ?  (d)  when  it  has  attained  its  maximum  (steady) 
value  ? 

(1414)  What  is  the  difference  between  shunt  and  series 
winding  of  self-excited  dynamos  ? 

(1415)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  form  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  some  dynamo  or  motor  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  giving  the  position  of  the  magnetizing  coils,  and 
state  whether  it  has  consecjucnt  or  salient  poles,  and  why 
you  think  so. 

Note. — If  the  student  does  not  have  access  to  any  dynamo  machin- 
ery, this  question  need  not  be  answered. 
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(1416)  Why  is  it-that  the  two  magnetic  circuits  of  a  r 
sequent'poie,  bipolar  fiold-magiiet  need  nu  more  metal  than 
the  single  drcuit  of  a  .salient -pole  magnet  giving  the  same 
number  of  lioei  of  forct;  in  the  armature  ? 

(1417)  In  a  certain,  magnetic  circuit  the  density  of  the 
lines  of  force  t«  tuch  that  it  corresponds  to  a  point  ou  the 
saturation  curve  (rf  thC:  metal  of  the  magnetic  circuit  con- 
siderably below  the  beiid  of  the  curve,  (a)  In  what  condi- 
tion irontd  this  mi^rnetic  circuit  be  said  to  be  ?     (d)  Why  ? 

(1118)  A  triple-vound  two-circuit  ring  winding  has  106 
coilB,  each  of  three  turns.  What  would  be  the  fntch  used 
in  connecting  up  the  winding  {n)  Sot  a  four-pole  tield  ?  (J) 
for  a  six-pole  field  f  (<-)  What  would  be  the  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated iti  the  winding  in  each  case,  if  the  tota/  number  of 
lines  of  force  in  the  armature  were  13,000,000,  the  armature 
being  rotated  at  600  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

/  (a)  54  or  51. 
Ans,  J  (A)  3fi  or  :S4. 

(  (r)  laC  volts. 

(1419)  What  is  meant  (a)  by  a  triple  winding?  (d)  by  a 
double  winding  forming  a  single  reentrant  system  ? 

(1420)  (a)  What  is  the  greatest  possible  number  of  wind- 
ing spaces  per  slot  in  an  eight-pole  two-circuit  slotted-drum 
armature  ?     {/>)  Why  ? 

(1421)  {a)  Would  a  simple  ring-wound  armature  de- 
signed for  a  bipolar  field  give  any  E.  M,  F,  if  rotated  in  a 
four-pole  field  ?  (d)  Would  a  simple  drum-wound  armature 
designed  for  a  bipolar  field  give  any  E,  M.  F,  if  rotated  in 
a  four-pole  field  ?     {c)  Why  ? 

(1432)  Why  is  it  that  in  a  drum  winding  both  pitches 
must  be  odd,  if  they  are  both  in  the  same  direction  ? 

(1423)  How  are  the  various  windings  of  a  multiple- 
wound  armature  connected  in  parallel  ? 

(1424)  A  two-circuit  ring  winding  of  the  form  described 
in  Art.  3132  is  laid  out  for  an  eight-pole  field,  and  171 
coils  are  decided  upon.     To  get  a  regular  distribution  of 
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potentials  around  the  commutator,  what  would  be  (a)  the 
pitch  ?  (6)  the  number  of  commutator  segments  ?  (c)  the 
angular  distance  between  the  commutator  segments  that 
are  connected  together  ?  t  {a)    43. 

Ans.  ]  (6)    684. 
(  (V)    90°. 

(1425)  (a)  What  is  the  output  of  a  dynamo?  (d)  What 
is  the  input  ?     {c)  What  is  the  commercial  efficiency  ? 

(1426)  {a)  Why  is  it  not  necessary  to  calculate  the  me- 
chanical force  required  to  move  each  conductor  of  a  dynamo 
armature  through  the  magnetic  field  in  order  to  determine 
the  power  it  takes  to  thus  move  them  ?  (d)  How  may  this 
power  be  otherwise  calculated  ? 

(1427)  What  is  meant  by  the  sparking  limit  of  load  of  a 
dynamo  ? 

(1428)  Under  otherwise  the  same  conditions,  which 
requires  the  greater  amount  of  shifting  to  preserve  sparkless 
commutation  under  varying  loads,  high  or  low  resistance 
brushes  ?     (6),  Why  ? 

(1429)  (a)  A  four-pole  single-wound  two-circuit  drum 
armature  has  38  winding  spaces,  one  conductor  per  winding 
space.  Make  diagrams  showing  two  different  plans  of  con- 
nections for  this  armature,  showing  the  position  of  the 
brushes,  the  coils  short-circuited  by  the  brushes,  and  the 
direction  of  the  E.  M.  F.  in  the  conductors,  (d)  Name 
any  advantages  you  may  think  one  of  these  windings  has 
over  the  other. 
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The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
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himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  Course. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM. 

(QUESTIONS  1079-1187.) 


(1079)  See  Art.  2240. 

(1080)  One  joule  =  .7373   foot-pound   (Aft.   2333): 
therefore,  electrical  energy  = 

foot-pounds      123,750      ^^^  o.o  -io..n  •     i 
/m3 "^    .7373    =  1G7,842.12GG  joules. 

Electrical  power  (Art.  2349)  = 

_^f^fi:gy__  =  1^^8i|lf«=  04.3073  watts.     Ans. 
time  in  seconds         60  X  43. 5 

(1081)  Let  C,  =  current  in  A  and  C,  =  current  in  B, 
According  to  Art.  2322^  the  conductivity  of  ^  =  — —  and 

J.  U.  -i 

of  5  =  ^.     Therefore  (Art.  2323),  <^>  ■  ^r-- J^^  '  J^J' 

C,         C,      ,            ^       It.  Iff. 
or  — —  =r  — =—  •  hence    ( .    = 

"^    14.1       16.2'  '  ^»  16.2  • 

Now,   C,  +  C,  =  6.37,  or  C\  =  6.37  -  C,.      Substituting, 

6.37  -  C\  =  ^'^-,  or    103.194  -  16.2  (f,  =  14.1  T,;    hence, 

30.3  t',  =  103.104,  and  C^  =  3.4057  amperes. 

C^  =  6.37  —  3.4057  =:  2.'J(;43  amperes. 

Therefore,  the  current  in  branch  -I  =2.!MI43  amperes.    Ans. 
Therefore,  the  current  in  branch  /)'=:3.4()57  amperes.    Ans. 

(1082)  (^)    Power,    or    rale    (^f    expending    energy  = 

energy       00,:5T(),()O()       ^    ^^  ,        t^ 

— _ii£.  —    _;_ —  ;jii, :is  ()()(»  en^s  per  second.       From 

time  :3.o  '^     ' 

For  notice  of  i-o])vrivrlit.  ser  pavrt'  itniiicdiatcly  foUowinvc  llie  title  page. 
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Art.  2264, 1  watt  =  10,000,000  ergs  per  second;  therefore 
ergs  per  second  _  39,748,000  _ 

10,000,000     ~  10,000,000  "■  '^-^'"^^  '^^^^^'    ^"'• 

(6)  Horsepower  =  "^^  =  '^^^  =  .005328  H.  P.    Ans. 

( 1 083)     Using  formula  433, 

Ampere-turns  =  Tz—rrr:  X  I  —, — -, — f-  -i — ^1. 

/^  =  2.5  X  2  X  3.  UIG  =  15.708^     .-i,  =  2  X  1  =  2  sq.  in. 

„  iV        100,000        of^r^r,f^y  Cf  •         / 

/>,  =  -     = —  =  80,000  hnes  of  force  per  sq.  m. ;  from 

Table  82,  ;i  =  709.2  in  wrought  iron  at  that  density.     The 
reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  wrought  iron  = 


A^X  ^,      2  X  709.2 
/,  =  4  X  1  =  4\     A^  =  2X2  =  4  sq.  in. 

^        100,000        ..^  ...    V  c    c  •         r 

y>,  = =  40,000   Imes   of   force   per   sq.    m. ;   from 

4 

Table  79,  ;/  =  152.9  in  cast  iron  at  that  density.      The  rcluc- 
iance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  cast  iron  = 

/,        _         4         _      1      _        ^ 

r/~  xT^  ~  4~x~r52:9  -  152T9  ~  •^^^^^^*''^^- 

/^  =  .  \'ir}\      .  /^  =  "2  X  'I  =  4  sq.  in.    fi^  =  \.     The  rclnctaiKC 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  two  air-gaf's  = 

A,  X  ;/3         4  X  1 
The  total  reluctance  of  the  magnet ic  circuit  =  .01(^*21  -r 

10(),()O()         ^    ^  12,080 

Ampere-turns  =:         ^  y    x  .07925  =  -^  -    =  :5,9:2.4;U. 

Ans. 

(1084)     00   ^'^^-  i"'>rnuila  438,  and  let  /'=  the  tractive 
<^<)r(^e  in  pounds  exerted  by  one  contact  surface;  A  =  2  X  *2  = 

4    sq.  in.,  the   area   of  one   contact   surface;    and   B  = -.  =^ 

2bi,()«)n  .... 

z^  (io.oou  hnes  of  forc(.'  per  stj.  m.,  the  magnetic  den- 
sity of  contact  surface.      Substituting, 
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„_  60,000  X  60,000  X  4  _ 
^= 7-2,134,000 ^^^-^^^^  *''•' 

tractive  force  of  one  polar  surface;  total  tractive  force  = 

199.G284  X  2  =  399.2568  lb.     Ans. 

(b)    Use  formula  442  given  in  Art.  2429,/=  y^  134  OOO^ 

and  let  /  =  pounds  per  sq.  in.  of  contact  surface  and  B  = 
60,000  lines  of  force  persq.  in.,  the  density  at  contact  sur- 

t  c   K  *•.   ^-        J.      60,000  X  60,000       .^  ^_^^  ,, 

face.     Substituting,  /  =  —  —  =  49. 9071  lb.  per  sq. 

in.     Ans. 

( 1 085)  From  the  Greek  word  E/eifron,  meaning  amber. 

(1086)  (Formula  409.) 

r      ^  20  1010  A 

R^  30  4-80  =  •  ^^^^  ampere.     Ans. 

(1087)  One  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound;  therefore,  elec- 

^  •     1                    foot-pounds      742,500  ^^^  r.^  •     1 

trical  energy  =  j^^ =     ^^^^    =  1,007,052.76  joules. 

Power  is  the  rate  of   expending   energy,  and  is  found  by 
dividing  energy  by  the  time.     (Art.  2349.) 

.     ,  joules  1,007,052.76 

Electrical  power  =  ^-^^^^  =  (4  x  3,600)  +  (21  X  GO)  = 

^>";;>^g;^^^  =  64.3073  watts.     Ans. 

(1088)  The  sectional  area  of  ^  is. 02'X. 7854=. 00031416 
sq.  in.  The  sectional  area  of  ^  is  .02  X  .02  =  .0004  sq.  in. 
The  conductivity  of  a  conductor  is  proportional  to  its  sec- 
tional area.  Therefore,  the  relative  conductivities  of  the 
two  branches  A  and  B  are  .00031416  and  .0004,  respectively. 
The  current  divides  among  the  branches  of  a  divided  cir- 
cuit in  proportion  to  their  conductivities.  Therefore,  if 
C,  represents  the  current  in  branch  A^  and  C^  the  current 
in  branch  B,  then   C,  :  (7,  ::  .00031416  :  .0004;  or,  C^  :  T, :: 

.7854  :  1 ;  hence,  T,  =  -^,  or   C,  =  .7854  C..      Now,   C,  + 
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C,  ~  S-Ti,  i)r  r,  —  •i.i'i  ~  C,.     Equating  the  two  values  of  f,, 

2.  (J  -  C,  ^  .  THfli  C,.  or  r,  =  ,-1^  =  1-  *SB2  amperes  in  5. 

Ans. 
r,  =  a.f;  -  1. 43(12=  I.IWS  amperes  in  A.     Ans. 

(1089)  {Art.  2272.)  1  absolute  unit  of  current  = 
10 amperes;  consequently,  <!. 71  absolute  units  =  6.74  X  10=3 
ij7,-1  nmperts.     Ans.  m 

(1090)  vSee  Art.  2201.  I 
(lOai)     (Formula  40H.)                                                 | 

C=^  =  ~|=  8.2764  ««ipett*.    Ana. 

(1092)    (PonBuU41».) 

yt^=EC=s  US.5  X  ia.S  =  1,87S.S  watts.    Ans. 

(1003)    (Art.  2323.)    l>etC^=  current  in  A  and  C.s 

current  in  B;   the  oondnctivitv  of  j4  « — rr- =  -7^r^; 

'  resistance     49.S' 

the  conductivity  of  B  =  — r-r =  ==.     The  current  di- 

'  -  resistaDce      6y 

vides  among  the  branches  of  a  derived  circuit  in  proportion 

to  the  conductivities  of  the  branches;  therefore,  C,  :  C,:: 

But  C,+(r,=.76, 


£a-JL.  h        r  -^JS* 


:i7.:)it?;  therefore,  C,  =  .3318  ampere,  the  current  in  branch 

B.     Ans. 

r,  =  .70  —  f,  =  .7(1  -  .321R  =  .4383  ampere,  the   current 
in  A.      Ans, 

( 1 094)     Sl-c  Art.  2303.     1  volt  =  100,000,000  absolute 
units  of  potL-ntiiil;  therefore,  l,7fl4,:iOO,O0O  absolute  units  of 

.  ,       l,r(;4,:K»0,0(iO         „       .       , 
potential  —    ,,,,-,,,.,.  =  1  i.'i4:i  volts.     Ans. 

(1(>9S)     From  TliIjIc  Kli  (Art.  2414)  the  loss  is  .01518 

ivatt  per  cubic  inch  for   1  ryrlc,  when   the  density  is  90,300 
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lines  of  force  per  sq.  in.   1  cycle  =  2  reversals;  therefore,  133 
reversals  =  60.5  cycles. 

Watts   expended  =  number  of    cycles  X  cubic   inches   of 
iron  X  .01518  =  00.5  X  05  X  .01518  =  05.61555  watts.     Ans. 

(1096)  See  Arts.  2205,  2275,  and  2383. 

(1097)  (Art.  2310,  formula  41 1.)  /:  =r  A' =  (30.2 + 
21.7)  X  .127  =  57.9  X  .127  =  7.3533  volts.     Ans. 

(1098)  By  formula  420   the  power  in  watts  is  IV  = 
C*  7?  =  19.8*  X  11.8  =  392.04  X  11.8  =  4,020.072  watts.  Ans. 

(1099)  (Formula    412.)      Joint    resistance  =  A'' = 
r,r^        7. 19  X. 92      0.0148 


1    « 


=  .8150  ohm.     Ans. 


r,-h^      .92  +  7.19        8.11 

(11 OO)     By  formula  413  the  joint  resistance  in  parallel  is 

T    T    T 
«";  __    _     _    _    I.    «    J _- 

37.3X49.9  X  57.1 


(49.9  X  57.1)  +  (37.3  X  57. 1)  +  (37.3  X  49.9) 

100,278.517 100,278.517  _       , 

2,849.29  +  2,129.83  +  1,801.27  ""     0,840.39  '  ~  \^^' 

(1  lOl)     (Art.  2282.)     One  ohm  =  1,OCK),000,0()0  abso- 
lute   units   of    resistance;    therefore,    875,000,000   absolute 

875,000,000         o^«r    u  A 

""^^^  =  1,000,000,000  =  -^-^^^"^'     ^"^- 

(1102)     (Art.  2419.)     105,750-115,300  =  50,450  lines 
of  force  which  are  not  useful.     According  to  formula  A 


50  450 
the  per  cent,  leakage  =/  =  ,'  ^-.~  X  100  =  30.437^.     Ans. 

li)0,7oO 

(1103)  Indestructibility  and  elasticity, 

(1104)  (Formula  411.) 

E-CR  =  2.73  X  49.3  =  134.589  volts.     Ans. 

(1105)  (Formula  421.) 

W=  ~=  -^^-  =  --T?-^;-*^-=  2,099.7505  watts.     Ans. 
rC        'Z.o  2.3 
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=  29.476  ohms.     Ans. 


(1106)     (Formula  41  2.)     Joint  resistance  in  parallel  is 
„        r,  r.    _  43.1  X  1)S.3  _  ■t.i:iS.J3 
r,-\-r,  ~  98.3  4-  42.1  ~    140.4 

(H07)    Sec  Art.  2358. 

(1108)     By  transposition  of  terms  in  formula  -437,  the 
number  of  useful  lines  of  force  is 
.       ^^/(l°n-/)^m.«0><  (100-33)^^^ 

100  lOU  I  r  MiiiEi— m  ^^m 

nsef  ol  lines  of  force.    Ans. 


(1 1(M9)    Static  charges  and  cnrrenM. 

(1110)  (Ponmila410.)  Rss^t=^st6i.W3oims, 

total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  external  resistance  ii 
the  difference  between  the  total  resistance  and  the  inteisal, 
or  58.093  —  13.4  =  38.668  ohms.    Ans. 

(1111)  (Formula  422.)  1  horsepower  b  746  watts; 
therefore,  S.33  X  746  =  1,786.18  watts.    Ans. 

(1112)  Let  r,=  resistance  of  braocb  A  and  r,  =  resist- 
ance of  branch  Jf.  Their  joint  resistance  ia  parallel,  by 
formula  412,  is 

19.9  r. 


Let  C,  =  3.2  amperes,  the  current  in  branch  ..4;  and  C^  = 
5.9  amperes,  the  current  in  B.     By  Art.  2323, 

1  .    1 


C.iC-. 


Substituting, 
3.2  :  5.9 


I 


1 


19.9 


,  or 


5.9  (r.- 19.9)  _  2.2 
19.9  r,  r,* 


r,—  19.9 
and,  5.9  r,  ~  117.41  =  43.78,  or  5.9  r,  =  161.19,  whence  r,  = 
27.3203  ohms,  the  resistance  of  branch  B.     Ans. 
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C,  :  C,::—  :  — ,  or  2.2  :  5.9::—  :  27-3203'  ^^^^^®  2.2  r,= 
5.9  X  27.3203,  or  r,==i^^^|^  =  73.2681  ohms,  the  resist- 

At*  At 

ance  of  branch  A.     Ans. 

(1113)  See  Art.  2363. 

(1114)  (Formula  437.)    The  total  number  of  lines  of 

force  is 

,        1004         100  X  1,764,300      176,430,000        .  ^^^  ^.^ 
'=100:^  = 100  -  61        = 39 =^.523,846 

lines  of  force  developed  by  magnetizing  coils.     Ans. 

(1115)  SeeArt.  2204. 

(1116)  {a)    (Formula  410.)      /?  =  ^  =:y^=  5.423 

ohms.     Ans. 

{b)  Let  r  =  internal  resistance ;  then,  7  r  =  the  external 
resistance  (the  external  being  7  times  the  internal),  r  -j-  7  r  = 
5.423,  or  8  r=  5.423,  and  r=. 677875  ohm,  internal  resist- 
ance. Ans,  7  r  =  7  X  .677875  =  4.745125  ohms,  external 
resistance.     Ans. 

(1117)  (Formula  422.)  746  watts  =  1  horsepower; 
therefore,  63,426 watts  =  —^n-  =  85.0214 horsepower.   Ans. 

(1118)  Let  C,  =  current  in  branch  ^ ;  C,  =  current  in 

branch  B\  and  r  =  resistance  of  branch  B.     Then,  4.5  r  = 

resistance  of   branch  A^  since  the  resistance  of  branch  A 

is  4.5  times  the  resistance  of   branch  B,     (Art.  2323.) 

11  C 

C.\  C'.\  T-T—  '  ~.  or  C^  =  -Hr.    (The  two  r's  cancel.)   Also, 
*       •     4.5r    r'  *      4.5     ^  ' 

C,  =  23.4— C„  since  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  two 

C 
branches  equals  23.4  amperes.     Equating,  23.4—  C,  =  -j-^, 

or  106.8  —  4.5  C,  =  C,,  whence  105.3  =  C,  +  4.5  C„  or  5.5  C,  = 
105.8,  and  C,=  19. 1454  amperes,  current  in  B,     Ans. 

C,  ==  23. 4  —  C,  =  23. 4  —  19. 1454  =  4. 2546  amperes,  cur- 
rent  in  A.    Ans. 


I 
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(1119)     See  Art.  2366. 
(112<>)     Spe  Art.  2208. 

(1121)  A  strength  of  current  of  1  ampere  decom- 
posts  ,(>01438»t  grain  of  water  in  I  second  (Art.  2277);  to 
fifij  the  total  .imimnt  of  water,  in  grains,  def-omposciJ, 
multiply  ,0014388  by  the  time  in  seconds  and  then  by  the 
strength  of  current  in  amperes.  .W143«8  X  «0  X  C0  = 
fi.nOfiS.     5.179G8  X  10  =  51.79G8  grains  of  water,      Ans. 

(1122)  (Art.  2355.)  1  horsepower=74G  watts;  there- 
fore, 83.42  horsepower  =  83.42  X  746  =G2,2ai.32  watts.  Ans, 

(1123)  Let   r  =  lhe   resistance   of    branch   B;     then, 

3.7  r=  the  resistance  of  branch  A,  since  the  resistance  of 
branch -'I   is  2.7  times  the  resistance  of  branch  Ji.     (Art 

2325.)      Joint    resistance  =  "      ;     therefore,    47.9  = 

—  \-4---      Hence,  2.7  r  =  3.7  X  47.9,  ora.7  r  =  177.-i-'J  uhnis, 

r+2.7r 

thc  resistance  of  branch  A.     Ans. 

r*  =  — ;r-r—  =  65.6407  ohms,  the  resistance  of  branch  B,    Ans. 
2.7  ' 

(1124)  See  Art.  2366. 

(1125)  See  Art.  2438. 

(1126)  {a)  Negative.     (*)  Negative,     {c)  Positive. 

(1127)  (Formula402.)  Thecurrent  C  =  -y^j^^g^^; 
where  w  =  weight  of  water  in  grains,  and  /  =  time  of  flow 
in   seconds.     Substituting,   C  =    ,^,^3^^  ^^l  ^  ^  ^  ^  = 

1.20(1C  amperes.     Ans. 


(1128)     (Formula  423.) 

„  ir       3,3(12 


=  4.5067.     Ans. 
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(11 29)  (Formula  41 2.)    Joint  resistance  in  parallel  = 

„,         r.r.        2.4X987.3      2,369.52      „  „„,    .  » 

^  =  VX^,  =  987.3  +  2.4  =  -^89:^  =  ^'^^^  ^^'"^^     ^"^• 

(1130)  (Formula  427.) 

_      N         103,750  103,750      _,,,,,.,   ,.  ,   , 

«  =  }f  =  'l25in:75  =  X9375-==^^''^*''-^   ''""'*  "'  '""^^^ 
per  square  inch.     Ans. 

(1131)  See  Art.  2441. 

(1132)  To  detect  static  charges  of  electricity  and  de- 
termine their  sign,  whether  positive  or  fiegative. 

'(1133)  The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  =  17.2  + 
8.2  +  11.3  =  36.7  ohms.  (Formula  41 1.)  E  =  CR  = 
.75  X36.7  =  27.525  volts,  total  electromotive  force  generated 
in  the  battery.     Ans. 

(Formula    41 1.)      £=CR=  .75  X  11.3  =  8.475  volts, 
difference  of  potential  between  a  and  d.     Ans. 

E  =  C R  =  ,75  X  8.2  =  G.15  volts,  difference  of  potential 
between  b  and  r.     Ans. 

Art.  2318.    E'=E-Cr  =27. 5U  -  (.75  X  17.2)  =  14.625 
volts,  diflEerence  of  potential  between  c  and  a. 

(1 134)     (Formula  424.)    Mechanical  power,  or  H.  P.  = 
EC      225  X  80.3 


746  "         746 


=  26.0288  horsepower.     Ans. 


(1135)     The  resistances  may  be  found  by  Ohm's  law, 
as  follows: 

The  difference  of  potential  is  11.  G  volts  =  E;  the  current 

in  A  is  6.7  amperes  =  C;  therefore,  R  =  -^  =  ----  =  1.7:U3 

lip 
ohms.     Likewise  for  branch  B^  the  resistance  R  =  -p—  = 

2.3673  ohms.     Ans. 

This  example  may  also  be  worked  out  in  the  following 
manner: 
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The  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is  G.  7  -f-  4  J  = 

ii.9  amperes.     By  formula  410,  R  =  ~  =  -^  =  1  ohm, 

the  joint  resistance  of  the  two  branches  in  parallel.  Let 
r,  =  the  separate  resistance  of  branch  ,-1  and  r^  =  the  sepa- 
rate resistanceof  branch  B.     Then,  by  formula  412,  their 

joint  resistance  =J5*  = -'j£i-.     Therefore,  since  1  ohm  is 

also  their  joint  resistance,!  =    ^'.^■-,  orr,  =  — ^i— -. 
''i  +  *".  ''.  —  1- 

Let  C,  =  the  current  in  branch  ^,and  C,  the  current  in 
branch  A 

Then,  C,  I  C,  ::  i- :  -^ 

Substitnting,  8.7  :  4.9  ::  i- : -i-,  or  ^sSiI^IZlH. 

Multiplying  each  side  by  r„  1.0  =  6.7  r,  —  6.7,  or  6.7 
r,  =  1.9  +  e.7;  whence  r,  =  1.7S13  ohms,  the  resistance 
1^  branch  A.    Ans. 

C, :  C;::i  :  ^.     Subetitutingr,  8.7  :  49  ::  -j—j^  :  ^,  or 

4.9  r,  =  11.09971,  and  r,  =  2.8673  ohms,  resistance  of  branch 
B.    Ans. 

(1136)  The  sectional  area  of  the  magnet  =  diam- 
eter'x  .7854  =  .5' X  7854  =  .35  X  .7854  =  .19635  sq.  in. 
The  magnetic  density  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  passing  through  a  magnetic  circuit  or  a 
magnet  by  the  sectional  area;  therefore,  by  formula  427, 
3,937 


.19035 


=  30,000  lines  of  force  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 


(1137)  (Art.  2449.)  An  electromotive  force  of  1  volt 
is  generated  by  a  conductor  when  it  is  cutting  lines  of  force 
at  the  rate  of  100,000,000  per  second;  therefore,  by  formula 

N  _     3,660,000,000 


447    F  = 

'  100,000,000  > 


Ans. 
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(1138)  See  Art.  2211. 

(1139)  (Art.  2292.)  The  resistance  of  a  portion  of 
the  conductor  is,  by  formula  406, 

r,  X  /,      12.6  X  11      ^  ^,.^.    , 

r,  =  -^— J — '  = -;; =  8. 6625  ohms. 

/,  lb 

From  formula  411,  E=  C R  =  2.3x  8.6625  =  19.92376 
volts,  diflEerence  of  potential  between  the  end  and  the  point. 

Ans. 

(1140)  (Art.  2356.)     Mechanical  power  = 

C  R      11.4' X  12.3      ^,,^-,  . 

— —  = — ; =  2. 1427  horsepower.     Ans. 

(1 141)  First  find  the  joint  resistance  between  a  and  d, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  joint  resistance  of  the  two  branches  in 
parallel,  by  formula  412  (Art.  2324).  The  joint  resistance 
•     r>#        ^^         793X979.3       776,584.9       ,^^  ,^^,     , 

''  ^   =  ;7+^  =  979.3  +  793  =  TTT^J^  =  ^^^'^^''  ''^'^'' 

From  formula  411,  £=(7/?=.  23x438. 1791  =  100. 781193 
or  100.7812  volts,  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  6. 

Ans. 

(1142)  The  sectional  area  of  the  bar  =  .25  X  .375  = 
.09375  sq.  in.  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  by  the  magnetic  density; 
therefore,  by  formula  428,  N=  .09375x34,500  =  3,234.375 
lines  of  force.     Ans. 

(1143)  By  formula  447, 

P_  N  _    48,900,000,000    _p., 

"  100,000,000  /  ~  100,000,000  X  00  ~      ^  ' 

(1 144)  If  4  units  of  electricity  repel  the  lever  arm  of 

a  torsion  balance  through  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  then  it  is 

evident   that    the    force    that  would    be    required   to    repel 

the  lever  arm  of  the  torsion  balance  through  an  angle  of 

1  1  4 

1  degree  would  be  only  -— ,  as  great,  that  is,  -—  x  4  = 


20'        ^         '  '  20'  400 

=  .01  of  a  unit  of  electricity.     The  quantity  of  electricity 


4.5  = 

I 
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required  to  repel  the  lever  arm  through  a  distance  of  45"  = 
il''  X  .fll  =  4S  X  45  X  .01  =  20.25  units  of  electricity.     Ans. 

(1 145)  Reduce  the  time  to  seconds.     60  X  CO  ; 
16.200  seconds. 

By  transposition  of  formula  •105, 

(1 146)  {a)  {Formula  409.) 

C=  ~  =  ~  =  nOAliiS  amperes.     Ans. 
(*)     (Formula  4ai.) 
Electrical  power  M*=  -^  =  —^  =  Ht,185.04  watts.     Ans, 

{<-)     (Formula  423.) 

1.     ,       '     .  "'        10,185.lM       ,.,  ,.,,^. 

Mechanical  power  =  ^77.  =  ■■  '~,p —  =  l.t.(i328  horsepowrr, 

'    '  '  Alls, 

(1 147)  This  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  simple  ap- 
plication of  Ofini's  law,  and  by  considering  each  branch 
separately.     (Art.  23IO.) 

In  branch  A,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
ends  is  125  volts,  and  the  resistance  of  the  branch  is  47.41 
ohms;    consequently,    by    formula    409,    the    current  = 

—  =  ^^-^  =  2.63(iG  amperes.     Ans. 

In  branch  Ji,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
ends  is  also  125  volts  and  the  resistance  is  69,8  ohms;  con- 


(1148)  The  sectional  area  of  the  bar  =  2' X  .7854  = 
3.141(;  sq,  in.     Applying  formula  428,  A'=.^  B=3.141GX 

66,000  =  175,929.6  lines  of  force.     Ans. 

(11 49)  (rt)  Since  the  force  exerted  between  two  statically 
charged  bodies  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  two  respect- 
ive charges  (Art,  2214),  and  a  unit  quantity  of  electricity 
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attracts  another  unit  quantity  of  opposite  sign  with  a  force 
of  1  dyne  at  a  distance  of  1  centimeter,  then  the  force  of 
attraction  exerted  between  the  two  gilt  balls  at  a  distance 
of  1  centimeter  is  20  X  5  =  100  dynes.     Ans. 

(d)  According  to  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  static 
charges  (Art.  2213),  the  force  exerted  between  them  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  consequently,  if 
/*=  the  force  at  5  centimeters,  then  100:/'::5':  1,  or  5'/*= 
100,  or/=  4  dynes.     Ans. 

(1150)  First  reduce  the  time  to  seconds.  60  X  60  X 
2.25  =  8,100  seconds.  From  Art.  2281,  formula  405, 
(2  =  C  ^  =  8.32  X  8,100  =  67,392  coulombs.     Ans. 

(1151)  (Art.  2356.)  By  formula  424,  the  mechan- 
ical power  = 

EC      525  X  12.5      0,562.5 


746  74G  746 


=  8.71)69  horsepower.     Ans 


(1152)     (Art.  2326.)    The  joint   resistance  of   three 
branches  in  parallel  is 


J^'ff  _.  ^1  ^«  ^i 


7.9  X  13.3  X  25.8 


(13.3  X  25.8)  +  (7.9  X  25.8)  +  (7.9  X  13.3) 
2,710.806  2,710.806 


343. 14  +  203. 82  +  105. 07         652. 03 


=  4.1575  ohms.     Ans. 


(1153)  The  end  6;  because  in  looking  at  that  end  the 
current  is  circulating  around  the  solenoid  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  (Art. 
2390.) 

(1154)  As  soon  as  the  two  gilt  balls  come  in  contact, 
the  -4-4  charge  on  ball  A  neutralizes  a  —  4  charge  on  ball 
B^  leaving  a  negative  charge  of  —  20  units,  which  immedi- 
ately divides  equally  between  the  two  balls.  A  charge  of 
— 10  units  on  each  ball  produces  a  repulsion  of  10  x  10  = 
100  dynes  between  the  two  balls  at  a  distance  of  1  centi- 
meter; and  at  a  distance  of  2  centimeters  the  force  will  be 


Invend7  ai  Um  iqaare  of  the  HitHUMfi     (Art.  2213.) 


(H88)    Tnuupodng  {ormoh  406,<=^  =  ?^= 
8,670  Beconds,  or  S  boon  M  mliiatfla  and  10  leooiida.    Ans. 

(1156)    (Art.  2988.)    Mocbraicii l(>w<ri= 
JS      746 — 746 — =  IIMW  llM»oi«i«ei.    Am. 

(1187)  Towards  the  Bast. 

(1188)  Sea  Art.  2224. 

(1 180)    From  Art.  2333,  1  Ionia  =  .7>T>  foot-pound; 
therefore,  1  foot-pound  =  -sj=7ssl.S568  joulas.     Ans. 


(llOO)    (Pormnla  426.)    Mechanical  power  =s 
£•  SM.6'  liO,8W.M      ,  „„ . ,  . 

(1161)     Fromforinula413,  the  joint  retisUnce  of  the 
three  branches  in  parallel  = 


'■. ''.  +  r,r,  +  r,  r, 
63.3  X  76.6  X  88.9 


(76.5  X  K8.9)  +  (63.2  X  88.9)  +  (63.8  X  76.5) 

420.813.72 429.813.72  _„,  „,„„    . 

6,800.85  +  5,018.48  +  4,834.8  ~  iTj&TiZ  ~ ''^'^^^  °^"'^ 

The  difference  of  potential  between  where  the  three 
branches  divide  and  where  they  unite  is  Cx  ■R  =  5.7  X 
24.9108  =  141. 9fll56  volts. 

To  find  the  current  in  each  branch,  consider  each  sep- 
arately and  apply  Ohm's  /a^v  (formula  409)  : 

n>L  •     ,.  !..■''■'       141.99156       „„,„„ 

The  current  in  branch  A  is  — =  — -^— —  =  2.2467  amperes. 

'  Ans. 
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mu  .'    u        u  D'   ^      141.99156      -  oro-. 

The  current  in  branch  ^  is  — =  — r^-- —  =  1.8561  amperes. 

'■•  ^^-^  Ans. 

The  current  in  branch  C  is  —  =  — ^3-— —  =  1.5972  amperes. 

''•  ^^-^  Ans. 

(1 162)  The  current  is  flowing  /rotn  the  north  towards 
the  south. 

(1 163)  Positive.  Since  a  negative  charge  is  developed 
on  sulphur  when  rubbed  with  silk  (Art.  2209),  this  negative 
charge  will  induce  a  bound  positive  charge  on  the  cover 
towards  the  sulphur  and  a  free  negative  charge  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cover,  which  will  neutralize  with  the 
earth  and  leave  the  positive  charge  alone  upon  the  cover. 

(1164)  [a)  First  reduce  the  time  to  seconds.  1.25  X 
60  X  60  =  4,500  seconds.  By  formula  414,  electrical  en- 
ergy =  /  =  C^  R  t=  14.2  X  14.2  X  8  X  4,500  =  7,259,040 
joules.     Ans. 

[b)  By  formula  417,  mechanical  energy  in  foot-pounds 
F.  P.  =  .7373/  =  .7373  X  7,259,040  =  5,352,090.192  foot- 
pounds.    Ans. 

(1165)  Let  r,  =  resistance  of  1  mile  of  copper  wire, 
and  r,  =  resistance  of  1  mile  of  iron  wire.  Since  the  resist- 
ances of  two  metals  are  inversely  proportional  to  their 
respective  conductivities,  r, :  r,  ::  1:  r).08,  or  r,  =  6.08  r,. 
Substituting  14  for  r,,  r,  =  0.08  X  14  =  85.12  ohms  per  mile, 
the  resistance  of  the  iron  wire.  As  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor  is  proportional  to  its  length  (Art.  2292),  then,  by 
formula  406,  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  the  iron  wire  is 

85.12  X  1,000      ,  .  ,  ,,^    ,  A 

r,  = r-?-:  -  -  =  1(».1212  ohms.     Ans. 

•  5,280 

Note. — In  the  two  cases,  as  the  diameters  of  the  wires  are  equal, 
their  sectional  areas  are  also  equal;  therefore,  the  sectional  areas  can 
be  neglected  in  solving  the  problem.     See  Art.  2293. 

(1166)  The  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  three  branches 
is  7.7  +  23.0  -f  15  =  4<».»)  amperes.  The  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  point  where  the  branches  divide  and  the 
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point  where  they  unite  is  by  formula  411  =C  R  =  48.6  X 
8.3  =  140.12  VolU.      To  find  the  resistance  of  each  branch, 
consider  each    branch   separately  and    apply    O/ttn's  law: 
therefore  (Art.  23l0)> 
The  separate  resiatam*  of  branch  A  ii 

E      140. 1»     ,„  „^    .  , 

C,        7.7 
The  separate  resistance  of  brsnch  ^  Is  ■ 
E  _  148.  ta 
t^       83.8   " 
The  separate  resistance  of  branch  C  is 
E 
^.' 

(1 1 67)  ,  From  formula  43C^  the  iatensitj  of  magneto- 

,.      ,         .  „       8.1911  X  «-/     J.19S  X  4.690      ,  ...  „, 
motive  force  uH= -j = sjr^ s=  1,474.  TO4. 

An. 

A  magnetic  density  of  1,474. 70^Unes  of  ions  is  produced 
In  a  magnetic  circuit  when  H  =  1,474.704;  therefore,  the 
total  numtier  of  lines  of  force  in  the  circuit  is  eqnaL  to  the 
product  of  the  magnetic  density  and  the  sectional  area,  or 

1,474.704  X  3.2  =  4,719.0528  lines  of  force.     Ans. 

(1 168)  The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  =  diam- 
eter' X  3.14ie  =  4  X  4  X  3.I4I6  =  60.2656  sq.  in.  From 
Art.  222St  the  electric  density  of  a  charged  body  is  found 
by  dividing  the  number  of  units  of  electricity  by  the  area 
of  the  surface  upon  which  it  resides;  therefore,  the  electric 
density  of  the  sphere  is  400  -i-  50.2656  =  7.8677  units  of  elec- 
tricity per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

(1169)  From  Art.  2333,  1  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound; 
therefore,  5,326,824  foot-pounds  are  equivalent  to 

^^^^=7,224,771. 4r.3  joules.   Electrical  energy  in  joules= 
Eq'-    therefore,    Q  =  i'^  =  '''''32^'""  =  32.839.87n:l 
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coulombs.     Transposing  formula  405) 

^      Q        32,839.8703        „  „ ...  . 

'^  =  7  =  60  X  60  X  2.5  =  ^- ^*^®  ^"P""'-     ^°'- 

(1 170)  From  Art.  2217,  the  conductivity  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  resistance;  therefore,  the  conductivity  of  cop- 
per =  1=1,  whence  the  conductivity  of  mercury  =  -^  or 
.01695.     Ans. 

(1171)  (Art.  2326.)  The  joint  resistance  of  the  three 
branches  in  parallel,  by  formula  413  = 


r  r  r 


^  ^  +  ^,  ^  +  ^,  ^ 
.2X1.9X2.1  .798  .708 


1.9  X  2.1 +  .2  X  2.1 +  .2  X  1.9      3.99 +  .42 +  .38      4.79 
.1606  ohm.     The  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  b  is, 
therefore  (formula  41  l),^=C/?=  67. 4  X  .1666  =  11.22884 
volts.     Ans. 

(1172)  From  formula  430,  the  intensity  of  magneto 

^.      .              ^       3.192  Xa-t     ^ 
motive  force  =  H  = j ;  transposmg, 

ampere-turns  =  5^. 

Substituting  the  values  of  H  and  /, 

ampere-turns  =  — 5-7?^^^ —  =  1,353.383.     Ans. 

0. 19/6 

(1173)  Negative;  because  the  negative  charge  on  the 
inside  coating  induces  a  bound  positive  charge  upon  the 
inner  face  of  the  outside  coating  and  leaves  a  free  negative 
charge  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  outside  coating. 

(1174)  First   reduce  the  time  to  seconds;  15x60  = 

F  P 
900  seconds.     Then,  transposing  formula  41 7,  y= 


l^'>»M 


373 


*        =  1,335,480.808  joules.    Electrical  energy  in  joules  = 

i?/i      .t-       r  /-»      joules        1,335,480.808       .i^.oo.v/./> 

EQ\    therefore,    Q  =  - — vv—  =  -^ '-— =  11,612.8766 

h  115 
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coulombs  of  electricity.     By  transposition  of  formula  405, 
^_Q  _  11.612-87 tie  _ 


900 


=  12.'J(t32     amperes;     then,     applying 


Ohm's  law,  /i  =  -^=  —  =  8.9125  ohms.     Ans. 

(1175)  From  Art.  22S6,  the  resistance  of  a  column 
of  mercury  41.7323  in.  high  and  .00155  sq.  in.  sectional  area 
is  1  ohm.  The  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  iengili  of  the  conductor,  Art.  2283  ;  then, 
if  the  column  were  1.000  feet  high,  its  resistance  r,,  is  given 
by  the  proportion  41.7323  :  12.000  ::  1  ;  r,.  Equating. 
41.7323  r,  =  12.000,  or  r,  =  287.54705  ohms.  If  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  column  were  .02' X  .7854  =  .00031410 
sq.  in.,  instead  of  .00155  sq.  in.,  its  resistance  r,  would 
then  be  represented  by  the  proportion  287.54705  :  r,;: 
.0003141G  ;  .00156;  since  the  resistance  of  any  conductor 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  sectional  area.  (Art. 
2296.)  Equating,  .00031410  r,=  ,00155  X  387.54705.  or 
»",  =  ], 418.(11)724  ohms.  If  the  resistance  of  mercury  is  02.73 
times  the  resistance  of  silver,  then  the  resistance  of  a  silver 
wire  I.IMJO  feet  long  and  .Ii2'  in  diameter  would  be 

Ml|||™  =  23.6159  ohms.     Ans.     ^^ 

(1176)  This  problem  is  a  simple  application  of  Ohm's 
law  as  given  in  Art.  2310  ;  each  branch  can  be  considered 
as  a  separate  conductor  having  a  difference  of  potential  of 
225  volts  between  its  two  ends. 

Let  C,  =  the  current  in  branch  A ; 
C,  =  the  current  in  branch  B; 
(T,  =  the  current  in  branch  C. 

The  separate  resistance  of  branch  A  is  y^  =  -rr=-  =  13, 2353 
ohms.     Ans. 

The  separate  resistance  of  branch  5  is  -^  =  -^  =  5. 7698 

ohms.     Ans. 
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E       225 
The  separate  resistance  of  branch  C  is-^  =  -^  =  9.7826 

ohms.     Ans. 

Q 

(1177)  From  Art  2400, /*  =  n-;  where  /i  =  the  per- 
meability of  the  substance,  B  =  the  magnetic  density,  and 
H  =  the  intensity  of    magnetomotive   force.     Substituting 

for  B  and  H,  /i  =  ^^|?^  =  90.5.     Ans. 

bOU 

(1178)  See  Art.  2237. 

(1 1 79)  See  Art.  2349. 

(1180)  From  Art.  2286,  the  resistance  of  a  column 
of  mercury  41.7323  in.  high  and  .00155  sq.  in.  sectional  area 
is  1  ohm;  if  the  column  were  72.3  in.  high,  the  resistance 
(r,)  is  given  by  the  proportion  41.7323  :  72.3  ::1  :  r„  since 
the  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  directly  proportional  to 
its  length.  (Art.  2293.)  Equating,  41.7323  r,  =  72.3,  or 
r,  =  1.7324  ohms.  If  the  sectional  area  be  decreased  to 
.04*  X  .7854=  .00125664  sq.  in.,  the  resistance  (r,)  will  be 
given  by  the  proportion  1.7324  :  r,  ::  .00125664  :  .00155; 
since  the  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  sectional  area.  (Art.  2295.)  Equating, 
.00125664  r,  =  1.7324  X. 00155,  or  r,  =  2.1368  ohms.      Ans. 

(1181)  Each  branch  can  be  considered  as  a  separate 
conductor,  with  a  difference  of  potential  of  108  volts 
between  its  two  ends;  the  current  in  each  branch  is  found 
by  the  application  of  Ohvi*s  law^  as  in  Art.  231 0. 

Let  r,=  the  resistance  of  branch  A ; 
r,=  the  resistance  of  branch  B\ 
r,=  the  resistance  of  branch  C. 

The  current  in  branch  ^  is  — =  -—-r  =  2.069  amperes.    Ans. 

r,       52. 2  ^ 

The  current  in  branch  ^  is  —  =  — -  =  1.4795  amperes.    Ans. 
The  current  in  branch  C  is  —  =  ——  =  1. 6875  amperes.    Ans, 
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(1 1 82)  From  Art.  2400,  H  =  -  ;  where  fx  =  the  per- 

meability,  H  =  the  intensity  of  the  magnetomotive  force, 

and  B  =  the  magnetic  density.  Substituting  850  for  ft  and 

59.500       _  . 

=  ^50-='°-  ^"^- 

(1183)  (1)    Contact    of    two    dissimilar     metals.     (3) 
.  Chemical  action.     (3)  Magnetic  induction. 

(1184)  From  Art.  2367,  746  iratts  =  1  hors^xnrar; 
therefore,  1  watt  =  ^  horsepower  =  .00134  horsepower. 

Ans. 

(1185)  Since  the  resistance  (Art.  2293)  of  any  con- 
ductor is  directly  proportional  to  its  lenfi^h,  the  resistance  of 

,a.ooo 

*■  1,000  ~ 

sectional  area  of  the  round  wire  is .  1*  X  .7854  =.0078M:sq.  in,, 
afid  the  sectional  area  of  the  square  wire  is  0.1x0.1  =.01 
sq.  in.  Since  the  resistanop  ot  any  conductor  is  inversely 
pTX>portioaal  to  its  sectiok^  area  (Art.  229S),  then  the 
resistance  (r)  of  2,000  feet  of  square  *wire  is  given  by  the 
proportion  3  :  r  ::  .01 :  .0078&4  ;  whence,  equating,  .01  r  = 
2  X  .007854,  or  r  =  1.6708  ohms.     Ans. 

(1186)  Since  1  joule  =  10,000,000  ergs  (Art.   2330), 

fiOO  000  000 
then   COO.OOO.OOO   ergs   are   equivalent  to    .""'"'"'"'"  =  60 
10,U00,UuU 

joules.  From  Art.  2333,  1  joule  =.7373  foot-pound; 
then,  CO  joules  are  equivalent  to  60  X  .7373  =  44.338  foot- 
pounds.    Ans. 

(1187)  From  Art.  2400,  B  =:  ;*  H;  where  B  =  the 
magnetic  density,  n  =  the  permeability  of  the  magnetic 
substance,  and  H  =  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force. 
Substituting  180  for  H  and  450  for  ft,  B  =  460x180  = 
81,000.     Ans. 
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(QUESTIONS  1188-1229.) 


(1188)  The  multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  of  500  ohms 
resistance  used  with  a  galvanometer  of  690  ohms  resistance 
Is  (Art.  2488) 

/^  +  1  =  ^'  +  1. 

Substituting  the  values  of  R^  and  Rg  given  in  this  exam- 
ple, 

The  current  flo\ying  through  the  galvanometer  is,  from 
formula  454, 

^'    n  +  r 

Substituting  the  values  of  C  and  u  -{-1  in  the  above  for- 
mula, 

^0  =  i~'i^  =  .02521  ampere, 

the  current  in  the  galvanometer  when  shunted. 

As  a  current  of  .00  ampere  gives  a  deflection  of  G8°  with 
this  galvanometer,  its  constant  may  be  calculated  from 
formula  450,  C=  K  tan  ;//'. 

Substituting  the  above  values, 

.00  =  A'X  2.4:51, 

or  A'=-V^'-.-rr:  .024242. 

2.44  oi 

•For  notice  of  copyrii^lu,  see  paicc  immediately  following;  the  title  page. 
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A  current  of  .02521  .Impere  will  then  give 
.02521  =  .024242  X  tan  w"; 
whence,  tan  m'  =  -^g^  =  1.0399. 

From  the  tabic  of  tangents,  m"  =  40°  ?'+.     Ans. 
tH89)     (<7)  Use  formula  448,/=^^^ — -■ 

In  this  example,  A  =  A,  /  =  1,  r  =  13  cm.     Subst 
these  values, 

1  r  X  .1  X  1 

13  13 

{b)  In  Washington,  the  value  of  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  earth's magnetisra//"i9. 300.  (Table  84.)  Then, 
by  formula  449«  /  =  H  tan  m".  Substituting  the  above 
values,  /  =.05336  and  H  =.200, 

.05336  =  .800  X  Un  m",  | 

From  the  table  of  tangents,  tn"  =  14°  40'+.     Ans.  I 

{I  190)  A  coiitrollid^r  magnet  serves  to  vary  the  action 
of  the  earth's  field  on  the  magnet  of  the  galvanometer,  by  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  earth's  field  at 
that  point.     {Art.  2466.) 

{£  191)  The  specific  resistance  of  mica  is  84  tregohms 
(Table  85) ;  that  is,  the  resistance  between  two  opposite  faces 
of  a  cube  of  mica,  each  edge  being  1  cm.  long,  is  84  treg- 
ohms. 1  cm.  =  .30.17  inch;  therefore,  the  resistance  of  a 
piece  of  mica  ^  inch  long  and  1  cm.  square  would  be,  calcu- 
lated from  formula  406^ 

-  '•|  X  /.  _  84  X  .123  _ 
''•  /,  .3937 


=  36.67  tregohms. 


1  sq.  cm.  =  .3937  X  .3937  =  .155  sq.  in.  26.67  tregohms 
is,  then,  the  resistance  nf  a  piece  of  mica  .155  sq.  in.  in  sec- 
tional  area,  .135  inch  long.     To  find  the   resistance  of  a 
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piece  10  X  10  =  100  square  inches  area,  formula  407,  r,  == 
-^ — \  may  be  used^ 

26.67  X. 155        rM^oA  ^         u 
r,  = ^ =  .04134  tregohm. 

From  Art.  2515  the  prefix  tre^a  implies  a  unit 
1,000,000,000,000  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  unit,  so  in 
this  case,  to  reduce  .04134  tregohm  to  ohms,  multiply  .04134 
by  1,000,000,000,000,  which  gives  41,340,000,000  ohms. 

Ans. 

(1192)  The  diagram  should  be  about  like  Fig.  97. 
The  principle  of  the  bridge  is  described  in  Art.  2509. 


FlO.  97. 

(1193)  (^)  In  example  1189,  a  current  of  1  ampere 
through  1  turn  (section  III)  of  the  coil  gave  a  value 
of  y=  .05236  dyne;  a  current  of  4.2  amperes  through  3 
turns  (section  II)  of  the  coil  would  then  give  a  value  of 
/=  4.2  X  3  X  .05236  =  .65974  dyne. 

As  this  force  gives  a  deflection  of  40°,  the  value  of  H  may 
be  found  from  formula  449,  /=  //  tan  m°. 

Tan  ;;/°  =  tan  40°  =  .8391; 

hence,  .65974  = // X  .8391, 


or 


/7—  •^59«4        ivo/.i)tt 


The  value  of  //due  to  the  earth's  field  at  Philadelphia  is 
.194.  (Table  84.)  Consequently,  this  field  is  increased  .78625 
—  .194  =  .5923  line  of  force  per  sq.  cm.     Ans. 
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(i)  If  the  polarity  of  the  controlling  magnet  be  reversed, 
the  earth's  field  will  be  lessened  by  .5923  line  of  force  per 
sq.  cm. ;  or  .194  —  .5923  =  —  .3983  line  of  force  per  sq.  cm.; 
that  is,  the  value  of  If  acting  on  the  galvanometer  needle 
will  be  entirely  due  to  the  controlling  magnet,  and  will  be 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's 
field.  The  deflection  will  therefore  be  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  its  amount  may  be  found  from  formula  449, 
/=  If  tan  w°,  by  substituting  the  values  of  /  and  //. 

/=  .65974,  as  before,  the  current  being  the  same.  If  = 
.3983,  as  found  above.  (The  minus  sign  merely  indicates 
direction  of  the  field  and  may  be  omitted.) 

Hence,  .65974  =  .3983  X  tan  w**,  or 

for,  ^O  -  -gg^y^    _  1    .KaA 

tanw   =    ^Qgg    =  1.6564. 

Then,  from  the  table  of  tangents,  m^  =  58°  53'.     Ans. 
Being  in  the  opposite  direction,  this  means  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  deflections  is  58°  53'  +  40°  =  98°  53'. 

(1194)  {a)  See  Art.  2504. 
(b)  See  Art.  2504. 
(r)  See  Art.  2542. 

(1195)  {a)  See  Art.  2475. 

{b)  See  Art.  2538. 

(1196)  vSee  Art.  2458. 

(1  197)     The  principle  of  this  method  of  measuring  in- 
sulation   resistance    is    given    in    Art.   2530*     The    result 

r>  JO 

may  be  found  from  formula  465,  /= — '   o    »     As   in    this 

case  (i^  and  d°  are  identical,  I  =  R x.  The  number  of 
cells  .1—100,  and  A'  is  11,800  ohms.  Then  /=  11,800  X 
100  =  1, ISO, 000  ohms,  the  total  insulation  resistance  of 
the  wire.  This  sample  of  wire  is  20  feet  long,  but  1  foot 
of  each  end  projects  from  the  liquid,  so  that  the  actual 
length  of  the  piece  tested  is  18  feet,  or  6  yards.     The  totaj 
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insulation  resistance  multiplied  by  the  length  in  yards  gives 
the  insulation  resistance  per  yard  of  length.     (Art.  2523*) 

6  X  1,180,000  =  7,080,000  ohms  per  yard. 

Dividing  this  result  by  1,000,000  gives  the  megohms  per 
yard,  or 

7,080,000         r,  r^o  u  ^  A 

1,000,000  =  ^' ^^  niegohms  per  yard.     Ans. 

(1198)  See  Art.  2476. 

(1199)  (Art.  2513.)  Applying  formula  459  for 
working  up  the  readings  of  the  slide-wire  bridge, 

—  XP=  ^  X  10  =  28.17  ohms.     Ans. 
an  26.2 

(1200)  This  may  be  found  from  formula  448, 

•^""      r     • 

O    ft 

In  this  example,  -^  =  t^-  =  .26 ;  /  =  2;  r  =  11 ;  2  tt  =  6.2832. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  formula, 

^      6.2832  X  .26  X  2      3.2673       ^^^^^    ,  . 

/  = — =  — — —  =.29703  dyne.      Ans. 

•^  11  11  ^ 

(1201)  To  find  the  galvanometer  constant  from  the 
deflection,  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  must  first  be 
determined.  This  may  be  found  from  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  copper  negative  plate  (Art.  2496),  which  is 
2.26  grams.  As  is  there  stated,  a  current  of  1  ampere  will 
deposit  .0003286  gram  of  copper  in  1  second.  Then,  if  2.26 
grams  of  copper  have  been  deposited  in  1  hr.  40  min.,  or 

(60  +  40)  X  60  =  6, 000  seconds,  ^^-  =  .00037667  gram  was 

deposited  each  second.     As  1  ampere  would  have  deposited 
.0003286  gram  in  the  same  time,  the  actual  current  must 

-         ,         .00037667      ,  ,.^^  i^        •      .u 

have  been  =  1. 1463  amperes.    Knowmg  the  current 
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and  the  deflection  it  produces,  the  galvanometer  constant 
may  be  calculated  from  formula  450,  C  =  K  tan  m". 
Substituting  the  values  of  C  and  tan  m"  in  this  equation, 

1.1403  =  A' X  .noiH.  or  A"  =  ^^^^  =  1.2:31.     Ans. 

(1202)  By  the  electromagnetic  effect.     (Art.  2459.) 

( 1 203)  ('!)  The  specific  resistance  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  is  a!l.3  ohms.  (Table  Kll.)  The 
length  and  sectional  area  of  the  body  of  copper  sulphate  In 
this  example  being  known,  the  actual  resistance  of  the  body 
may  be  calculated  from  fdrnuilas  406  and  407,  as  follows: 

The  resistance  of  a  body  of  the  liquid  1  cm.  long  and  I  sq. 
;m,  sectional  area  is  -i'i.'i  ohms,  from  the  table. 
The   length  of  the  liquid  in  the  example  is  4  inches,  or 
'  4  X  a.  84  =  10.10  cm.     Then,  the  resistance  of  a  body  of  this 
uid  1  cm,  in  sectional  area,  10.10  cm.  long,  would  be 
r,  x/. 


Substituting  the  values  of  r„ 
!9.3  X  10.16 


The  sectional  area  of  the  body  of  liquid  in  this  example 
is,  however,  i\  in.  X  S  in.=  48  sq.  in.  =  48  X  0.45  =  300.6 
sq.  cm.,  and  the  resistance  of  this  body,  10.10  cm.  long  and 
301).C  sq.  cm.  area,  may  be  found  from  the  formula 


Substituting  the  values  of 
^2!I7.7X  1^ 
'  3011.  fJ 


■■,,  rt„  and  a,, 
.OlilO  ohm.     Ans. 


{b)  From  the  table,  the  specific  resistance  of  a  solution  of 
Bal  ammoniac  of  maximum  conductivity  is  2.50  ohms.  If 
the  copper  sulphate,  specific  resistance  2i>.3  ohms,  be  re- 
placed with  the  sal  ammoniac,  specific  resistance  2.50 
ohms,  the  resistance  of   the  body   will  be  reduced  in  the 
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same  proportion;  that  is,  the  resistance  with  sal  ammoniac 

2.50 
will  be  ^r^--  =  .085324  times  that  with  copper  sulphate. 

Then,  .9616  X  .085324  =  .082047  ohm,  resistance  of  sal 
ammoniac  solution.     Ans. 

(1204)  The  multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  is  /^  +  1, 
where  n  =  -r^,  R^  being  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
and  R,  the  resistance  of  the  shunt.     (Art.  2488.) 

In  this  case, 


then, 

(^) 

then, 
then. 


R„  =  120  ohms,  R,  =  2Q; 

n  -  Vff"-  =  6,  and  ;/  +  1  =  6  +  1  =  7.     Ans. 
/?^  =  180  ohms,  R,  =  20; 
n  =  Vr  =  9,  and  ;/  +  1  =  9  +  1  =  10.     Ans. 
R„  =  300,  R,  =  20; 
n  =  \Y  =  15,  and  «  +  1  =  15  +  1  =  16.     Ans. 


(1205)     See  Art.  2509. 

{a)     In  this  case,  the  various  circuits  of  the  bridge  would 
be  as  represented  in  Fig.  b 

98.  ^ I'I'I'I'- 

The  balance  arms  are 
a  c  and  a  d\  adjustable 
arm,  d  b.  G^  is  the  gal- 
vanometer, connected  to 
c  and  d^  and  B  is  the  bat- 
tery, connected  to  ix  and 
b.  The  unknown  resist- 
ance is  connected  be- 
tween b  and  c, 

(b)  The  resistances  in 
each  balance  arm  are 
equal,    being    100  +  10  -f  fi«.  98. 

1  =  111  ohms  each.  The  resistance  in  the  adjustable  arm  is 
1  +  2  +  2  +  5  +  10  +  20  +  20  +  50  +  100  =  210  ohms.  The 
unknown    resistance   is    then    found    from   formula  459, 


In  this  cue,  Jf  =  HI,  N=  lU,  voA  P=  SIO. 
Then,  jrs=44+ x  ai0»810o 


(1206)  The  reaiBt«ice  coils  of  the  bridge,  having  no 
temperature  coefficient,  would  ;i1w:iys  be  of  the  same  ri:sist- 
ance;  but  the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  coil  would  vary 
with  the  temperature.  (Arl,  2516.)  In  this  example, 
the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  coil,  as  measured  by  the 
bridge,  is  SIO  ohms  at  91°  }■".  At  45°  P.,  which  is  a  tem- 
perature of  46°  F.  lower,  its  resistance  would  be  found  to 
be  less.    According  to  formula  403» 

__J\       _  gib  _     MO     _ ...  ^ 

•  ~  1  -k-pF'  ~  1  +  .8021S8  X  «"  ~  L08ttl76  ~  *■*■'"■ 

The  change  in  resistance  is  the  difference  between  SIO^ 
its  first  value,  and  101.08,  its  decreased  value,  or" 
SIO  -  ISl.Off  »  18.9ff  ohms.     Ans. 

(1207)  (o)  See  Art.  2520b 
(b)  See  Art.  2531. 

(1208)  (<t)  A  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  in  Pig. 

yyi  is  required. 

(h)  The  calibrating  coil  is  used  to  set  up  a  field,  the  in- 
tensity <»f  which  can  be  calculated.  Since  this  field  is  set 
up  in  air,  wood,  or  other  nun-magnetic  medium,  the  intensity 
of  the  field,  H,  in  the  coil  may  be  calculated  by  formula 
430,  because  the  number  ()f  turns  on  the  solenoid  and  also 
its  axial  length  are  known.  The  kick  of  the  galvanometer 
corresponding  to  various  known  values  of  H  can  thus  be  cal- 
culated, and  by  comparing  these  kicks  with  those  obtained 
when  the  secondary  coil  5  on  the  iron  ring  is  in  use,  the 
value  of  B  may  be  determined  as  explained  in  Art.  2486. 

{c)  The  objection  to  the  step-by-step  method  is  that  if 
any  mistake  is  made  in  one  of  the  first  readings,  it  is  carried 
through  the  whole  series  of  readings.     If  careful  work  is 
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done,  however,  this  objection  should  not  prove  serious. 
See  Art.  2486. 

{(/)  In  the  step-by-step  method,  the  current  in  the  primary 
is  suddenly  increased  or  decreased.  In  the  reversal  method, 
the  current  in  the  primary  is  reversed  by  means  of  the 
switch  //,  Fig.  99L     vSee  Arts.  2484  and  2485. 

(1209)  (it)  The  heating  effect  of  the  current  is  made  to 
cause  the  expansion  of  a  wire.  This  expansion  is  then 
measured,  giving  a  measure  of  the  current. 

(b)  The  Cardew  voltmeter  is  one.      (Art.  2541.) 

(1210)  (Art.  2515.)  The  specific  resistance  of  a 
substance  is  tlie  resistance  of  a  cube  of  the  substance  1  cm. 
on  each  side,  measured  between  two  parallel  faces  of  the 
cube.  The  resistance  of  a  piece  of  a  substance  of  any  length 
and  sectional  area  being  known,  the  specific  resistance  of 
that  substance  may  be  found  from  the  formulas  given,  as 
follows : 

The  length  of  the  piece  in  the  example  is  I  inch.  Its  re- 
sistance, if  its  length  were  1  cm.,  its  area  being  unchanged, 
may  be  found  from  formula  406, 

r   =  —  — - 

In  this  example  r,  =  .00000824  ohm,  /,  =  1  in.,  /,  =  .3937 
in.  (1  cm.). 

^,        .00000824-  X  .3937 

Then,  r^  = =  .00O()O3'>441   ohm, 

the  resistance  of  a  body  of  this  substance  1  cm.  long  and 
1  sq.  in.  sectional  area.  To  find  the  resistance  if  the 
area  be  reduced  to  1  sq.  cm.  (.155  sq.  in.),  formula  407 
may  be  used : 

r    -  Tli 
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In  this  example,  as  it  now  stands,  r,  =  ,O00OO33'141,  n,  = 
1  sq.  ill.,  f/,  =  .mti  sq.  in. 

The,,.  ,,  =   """""j^y  "-'  =  .IKIOOM.:.  oh,,,.     An,. 

Or,  mulliplyinn  by  1,0(X),()0((,  givcsaO.O.I  microhms.     Ans. 

(121 1)  Formula  -451,  /=  //  sin  m",  may  be  used  in 

solving  this  example. 

The  magnet  i)eiiig  short  in  proportitm  to  the  diameter  of 
the  coil,  the  value  cif  f  may  he  found  from  formula  448, 

=  .oacs,  /  =  8,  r  =  12,  2  IT  = 

„,                  ^      a.isnx  .0363X8        „,_ 
Then,  /  = -y^i =  .151()3. 

As  the  instrument  is  set  up  in  Chicago,  the  value  of  // 

(Tal.le  Hi)  iH.I84; 

then,  .1MG3  =  .164  X  sin  m°, 

Bin  w=  =  :l^  =  . 82408. 

and,  from  the  table,  t/f°  =  6i°  30',  nearly,      Ans. 

(1212)  The  fundamental  equation  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  (formula  459)  is 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  connections  of  the  battery  and 
galvanometer  circuits  in  the  diagram  that  the  coils  lying 

between  c  and  a  form  the  upper  balance  arm  of  the  bridge, 
and  hence,  in  this  example,  J/—  1  ohm;  the  coils  between 
a  and  rf  form  the  lower  balance  arm,  and  hence  JV=  100 
ohms;  and  the  coils  between  <^  and  ^  form  the  adjustable 
arm,  and  hence  /'=  500  + aOfi  +  20  +  2  +  1  =  723  ohms. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  fundamental  equation, 


X-- 


iV   "  100  ' 
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(1213)     (Art.  2546.)     Formula  466,  /?  =  r  (^  -  iV 

applies  to  this  example. 

The  source  of  the  E.  M.  F.  in  this  case  being  a  dynamo 
giving  a  constant  potential  of  115  volts,  the  deflection  of  the 
voltmeter  when  connected  directly  to  the  dynamo  will  be 
115;  i.  e.,  ^=  115. 

From  the  example,  c/^  =  17.5  and  R  =  18,0()0. 


Then,  R  =  18,000  X  C^  -  ^)  = 


18,000  X  5.5714=  100,285  ohms, 
or,  practically,  .1  megohm.     Ans. 

(1214)  The  ratio  of  the  drops  through  two  conductors 
in  series  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  their  resistances.  If  at 
15°  C.  their  resistances  are  equal,  at  any  higher  temperature 
their  resistances  would  both  be  increased  by  an  amount  de- 
pending on  their  temperature  coefficient. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  copper  is  .00388,  while  that 
of  mercury  is  .J00088,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  copper  at 
a  temperature  of  62°  C,  which  is  a  rise  of  47°  C,  would  be, 
from  formula  460, 

r^  =  r^  (1 +  .00388  C°), 
where  r,  =  resistance  at  15°  C.  and  r,  =  resistance  at  1 5  +  C.  °, 
or  r,  =  r,  X  [1  +  (.00388  X  47)]  =  1.1824r„ 

and  the  resistance  of  the  mercury  would  be 

r^  =  r^  (1_|.. 00088  6'°), 

or  r,  =  r,  X  [I  +  (.00088  X  47)]  =  1.0413  r,. 

The  value  of  r,  being  the  same  for  both  the  mercury  and 
the  copper  part  of  the  circuit,  at  15°  C,  since  the  drop  is 
the  same,  at  62°  C.  the  drops  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  resistances,  or 

drop  through  mercury  :  drop  through  copper ::  1.0413 r,  : 

1.1824  r,,  and  their  ratio  would  be  -^_*       Ans. 

1.1824 
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(1215)  The  current  in  the  coil  of  a  tangent  galvanom^ 
eter  being  directly  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  deflection  (formula  460),  the  shunt  in  this  example  must 
reduce  the  current  in  the  galvanometer  from  K  x  tan  58°  to 
A'x  tan  31°;  from  the  table,  tan  58°  =  1.6003  and  tan  31°  = 
.6009.  Then,  the  shunt  reduces  the  current  from  1.6003  A' 
to  .fiOOEl  A".  The  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt,  «  +  l, 
may  be  obtained  from  formula  454, 
C 

fi  +  i 

In  this  example  f^  —  .(1009  A",  The  total  current  being 
the  same  as  when  the  whole  current  was  passing  through  the 
galvanometer,  C=  1.0003  A'. 

1.6003  A' 


C-- 


«+l 

=  1.6003  A', 
1.G003  K  _ 
.  fJOOO  A'  " 


Then,  .6009  AT 

ir  («-f-l)  X  .liOO'J  A' 

Lnd  «+l- 

Then.  h  =  1.0633. 

Also,  w  =  -5-,  or  A, 

From  the 

Then, 


ixample,  R^  =  400  ohms. 

A-  =    i^ 

*       1.6632 


=  ^ 


240.5  ohms.     Ans. 


I 


(1216)     (Art.  2507.)     The  combined  resistance  of  A 

and -V  in  parallel  is  to  the  resistance  of  5  as  4.1  is  to  5.6. 
B  being  77  ohms,  then  the  combined  resistance  of  A  and  JC 
in  parallel  is 

4.1  X  77.  _  315.7 


5.1 


-  =  5(j.375  ohms. 


{^)    The  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  is  -^  =  .07273  a 
pere.      Ans. 


(ii)    Since  through  the  resistance  A  of  196  ohms,  enough 
if  this  current  is  passing  to  cause  a  drop  of  4.1  volts,  or 
.O'i092  ampere,  the   balance,  .07273  -  .02093  —  .05181 


4.1 


lao 
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ampere,  is  flowing  through  the  unknown  resistance,  causing 
a  drop  of  4.1  volts.  (See  Arts.  2323  and  2324.)  The 
unknown  resistance  is,  then, 

E  4  1 

i?  =  "TT  =       '^^  =  79.135  ohms.     Ans. 

u  .UOlol 

(1217)  The  problem  may  be  solved  by  first  finding  the 
value  oi  A  t  va  formula  448,  the  other  quantities  being 
given.  The  diameter  of  the  coil  =  19{^  in.  =  19.6875  X 
2.54  =  50.006  cm. 

Then,  in  the  formula  /  = , 

/=  .7,  r  =  ^^^^=  25.003,  2  jt  =  6.2832;  hence, 

•7  =  ^  ar^L'f  ^  or  -7  =  .2513^  t,  and^  /  =  -jr^  =  2.7855. 

In  this  expression,  -<4  =  C.  G.  S.  amperes ;  so  this  value 
must  be  multiplied  by  10  to  give  the  correct  result.  10  X 
2.7855  =  27.855  =  product  of  amperes  and  turns.     Ans. 

(1218)  See  Art.  2507. 

{a)  The  two  resistances  being  directly  proportional  to  the 
drops  through  them, 

X\  41  ::  7.54:  10.66, 
or  X'='     ..^  ,. ' —  =  29  ohms.     Ans. 

10.  Ou 

{V)  The  current  may  be  found  from  Ohm's  law  (Art. 
231 0).  The  known  resistance  being  41  ohms,  and  the 
drop  through  it  10.66  volts,  the  current  is 

^     E      10.66 

6  =  ^  =     .       =  .26  ampere.     Ans. 

(1219)  See  Art.  ^458. 

(1220)  (Art.  2462.)  By  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  a  known  constant  force  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  exerted  by  the  coil  and  measuring  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces. 
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(1221)     (Art.  2546.)     The  total  resistance  of  i he  rod 
may  be  found  fr-tn  Ohm's  Uw  (Art.  2310), 


In  this  case,  T  =  :t5,4,  H  =  .CX)875.     Then,  R  = 


-008T5  ^ 
35.4 
.0002472  ohm,  the  resistance  of  35  inchrs  nf  the  rod.     The 

resistance  of   1  foot  of   the  rod  would  tlicn  be  : — ~-  x 

12  =  ,0001186';  ohm.      Ans. 

\    Til  f/irmitla  ^K^    f^   ?^  

there  is  given  in  this  example  C,  and  C.  C,  must  lie  the 
same  with  or  without  the  shunt,  as  the  deflection  is  the- 
same  in  both  cases. 

Then,  C,  =  .06S  ampere, 

C  =  .558  ampere. 

Hence,  .002  =  j^,  or  ^  =  n  +  1  =  fl,  the  multiplying 
power  of  the  shunt.     Ans. 

{a)  /I  —  '.I  —  1  =  B;  also,  «  =;  ^",  or  A.  =  — "  =  — —  ~ 
135.75  ohms,  resistance  of  the  shunt.      Ans. 

(c)  The  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
shunt  may  be  found  from  formula  412^  Art,  2325>     The 

joint  resistance  is 

In  this  case,  r,=  1,086  ohms  and  r,=  1 36.75  ohms. 

1.08«X  135.75        147,424        ...  _     , 

-  ^ =  -_  '       .  =  120.67  ohms. 

-  1,080       1,221.75 

As  the  office  of  the  compensating  resistance  is  to  add  to 
the  joint  resistance  of  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  total  resistance  equal  the  original  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  alone,  then,  in  this  case,  the 
compensating  resistance  =   1,08'j  —  1211,07  =  965.3.3  ohms. 

Ans- 
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(1223)  (Arts.  2493  to  2495.)  2  hours  =  60  X  2  X 
60  =  7,200  seconds.  We  may  here  use  formula  455,  where 
the  given  loss  in  weight  w^— w^  is  2.1  grams.  Then  the 
strength  of  current  is 

^  =  :00009324^  7,200  =  ^'^^^  ^'^^^'^''     ^'' 

(1224)  (Art.  2458.)  On  the  distance  between  the 
conductor  and  the  magnet  pole ;  on  the  length  of  the  con- 
ductor; on  the  strength  of  the  current;  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  magnet  pole. 

(1225)  See  Art.  2492  and  Art.  2506. 

{a)     The  resistance  may  be  found  by  Ohm*s  law, 

The  answer  should  be  carried  to  four  significant  figures, 
the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  not  being  within  1^, 

Then,  y?  =  -:|-  =  2. 13  ohms.     Ans. 

(d)  In  this  case,  the  result  should  be  carried  out  to  six 
significant  figures,  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  being 
within  between  .1^  and  .Olji^. 

Then,       R=^=2. 13043  ohms.     Ans. 

(1226)  The  scale,  the  beam  of  light,  and  the  line  from 
the  zero  of  the  scale  to  the  mirror  form  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, and  the  angular  deflection  of  the  beam  of  light  from 
its  zero  position  can  be  calculated  from  the  length  of  the 
part  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  scale,  and  the  distance 
between  the  center  of  the  scale  and  the  mirror,  by  applying 
the  rule  given  in  the  section  on  Geometry  and  Trigonometry: 

^,  /.    1  ,        side  opposite 

the  taneent  of  the  angfle  =  -r-. ^. 

^  side  adjacent 

Then,  when  the  spot  of  light  is  deflected  to  the  end  of 
the  scale,  the  **side  opposite  "  is  equal  to  one-half  the  total 
length  of  the  scale,  or  24  inches.     The  side  adjacent  is  the 
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distance  from  the  mirror  to  the  center  of  the  scale,  or  30 
inches  (2^  ft.). 

Then,  |J  =  .8,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  the  beam 
of  light,  when  deflected,  with  its  zero  position. 

From  the  table,  .8  =  tan  38°  40',  nearly.  Now,  as  the 
angle  which  the  beam  of  light  makes  with  its  zero  position 
is  twice  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle  (Art.  2474), 

the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  ^^  J^^  =  19°  20'. 

Similarly,  when  the  deflection  of  the  ray  of  light  extends 
over  12'  of  the  scale,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  is  ^  =  .4,  the 
angle  is  21°  48',  and  the  angle,  of  deflection  of  the  needle  is 

91  **  Aft' 

— - —  =  10°  54';  and  when  the  deflection  of  the  ray  of  light 

is  6  inches,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  is  ^^  =  .2;  the  angle  is 
11°  18',  and  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
11M8;  ^  go  3C). 

To  find  the  current  required  to  cause  these  deflections, 
formulas  449  and  448  should  be  used.    In  formula  449, 

/  =  iV  tan  w°, 

N=  .184;  tan  w°  = 

(a)  tan  19°  20'  =  .35085, 

(/;)  tan  10'^  54' =  .19257, 

{/)  tan     5°  39'  =  .09893. 

Then,  (a)  /  =  .1S4  x  .35085  =  .0G4556, 

(/;)  /=  .181  X  .19257=  .035433, 
(r)  /  =  .184  X  .09893  =  .018203. 

in  formula  448, 

y  is  as  jusL  given;  t  —  ^\\  /*  =  12  cm. 
Then  (./),  .(MM55i;  =  'li^-^l^^l-^^l  =  3.U10  A, 

.()»;ir)5«; 

or  A  =-:-  =  .()20,,5. 

.).  l-l  in 

Multiplying  by  10,  to  get  the  amperes,  gives. 2055.     Ans. 
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'{6)  .036433  =  g-^^g'^X-^XC  ^  3  i4ig  ^^ 

I/O 

.      .035433       ^„„„ 

^  =  TT4i6-  =  -«ii^«- 

Multiplying  by  10,  to  get  the  amperes,  gives  .1128.     Ans. 
{c)  .018203  =  6:2832^^4j<_6  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

^ = S = ■«»'- 

Multiplying  by  10,  to  get  the  amperes,  gives  .05794.    Ans. 

(1227)     See  Art.  2522. 

{a)     Formula  464,  for  finding  the  insulation  resistance 
of  a  line  by  this  method,  is 

T  ___R  tan  d 
"   tan  d^  ' 

where  R  =  value  of  the  known  resistance,  d  =  angle  of  de- 
flection when  R  is  in  circuit,  and  d^  =  angle  of  deflection 
when  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  earth. 

In  this  case,  R  =  15,000  ohms,  d=  69°,  d=  30""  30'. 

Then,  tan  d=  2.605  and  tan  d^  =  .5891,  and 

r      15.000X2.605       39.075 
^=  —5891 =  ;589T  =  ^^^^-^'^^  ^^"^^  = 

66,330    -,  Q(.,;;53  i^egohm.     Ans. 


1,000,000 

(*)  (Art.  2522.)  In  this  case  the  length  of  the  line  is 
given  as  10  miles.  The  insulation  resistance  per  mile  is, 
then,  10  X  .06633  =  .6633  megohm.     Ans. 

(i)  There  bein^  440  poles,  the  insulation  resistance  per 
pole  is  440  X  .06633  =  "2'.).'^  mei^ohms.     Ans. 

Note. — This  method  not  being  acciinite  within  1>',  four  significant 
figures  are  sufficient  in  any  calculation  or  in  the  result. 

(1228)     See  Art.  2477. 
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(1  (a)  The   diagram   should    be   about   like   Fig 

100.   (See  Arts.  2524  and  2526.) 


(*)     The  <!iagram  should  be  about   like   Fig.  101.     (See 
rt.  2540.) 


— m*\ 


BATTERIES. 

(QUESTIONS  1280-13W.) 


(1 230)  See  Art.  2550. 

(1231)  (a)  See  Art.  2570. 

(b)  See  Art.  2568. 

(c)  See  Art.  2569. 

(1232)  {a)  The  cause  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  elements  of  the  various  sub- 
stances which  make  up  the  cell. 

(d)  The  current  from  a  cell  is  maintained  by  the  com- 
bination of  various  elements  of  the  substances  constituting 
the  cell  keeping  up  the  E.  M.  F.,  which  maintains  the  cur- 
rent.    (See  Art.  2576.) 

(1233)  See  Arts.  2599  and  2654. 

(1234)  The  gravity  Daniell  cell  employs  as  an  anode, 
zinc;  as  an  electrolyte,  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate;  as  a  de- 
polarizer, a  solution  of  copper  sulphate ;  as  a  cathode,  cop- 
per. The  liquids  have  different  specific  gravities,  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  one  over  the  other  in  the  cell  without  mix- 
ing. The  cell  gives  a  constant  E.  M.  F.  of  about  1.07  volts. 
The  zinc  sulphate  solution  is  continually  formed  while  the 
cell  is  in  action,  and  must  be  occasionally  removed ;  the  cop- 
per sulphate  solution  is  continually  reduced,  and  must  be 
occasionally  replaced.  The  cells  are  used  largely  in  tele- 
graph and  fire-alarm  work.  (See  Arts.  2655  to  2671 
and  2706  to  2709,  inclusive.) 

(1235)  This  may  be  calculated  from  the  electrochem- 
ical equivalent  as  follows  :  1  ampere-hour  =  1  ampere  for 

For  notice  of  copyrivjln,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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I  hour,  or  60  X  GO  X  1  =  3,0UO  cuulombs.     As  tfig^mSbSi^^ 
tioti  of  zinc  is  .000338*  gram  per  coulomb  (Table  89.  column 
I!),  the  consumption  per  ampere-hour  is  3,600  X  .0003382::^ 
1.218  grams  per  ampere-hoyr.     {See  Art.  2718.) 

( 1 236)  The  maximum  current  will  flow  when  the  inter- 
nal resistance  equals  the  external.  (Art.  2722.)  In  this 
case,  the  external  resistance  is  3  ohms,  and  the  combination 
of  cells  which  will  give  this  resistance  will  be  found  by  cal- 
culation to  bo  a  sets  in  parallel,  with  0  cells  in  series  in  each 
set.  The  internal  resistance  of  a  set  of  (i  cells  in  scries,  o( 
1  ohm  resistance  each,  would  be  C  ohms,  and  the  resistance 
of  two  such  sets  would  be  j  or  3  ohms.  (Art.  2721.)  The 
E.  M.  F.  of  a  battery  thus  arranged  would  be  6  X  2  =  U 
volts  (Art,  2721),  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  ;i 
ohms  internal -f  3  ohms  external,  or  6  ohms;  the  current 
would  then  be  \*  =  2  amperes.      Ans, 

(1237)  /^Ti*'  would  be  called  mercurowj  oxide,  and 
//^  O  would  he  called  mercunV  oxide.     (See  Art.  2571.) 

(1238)  Sec  Art.  2583. 

(I23f>)  (i>)  The  furmalion  of  a  layer  of  hydrogen  on 
the  cathode  of  a  cell  is  called  polarization. 

(i)  The  removal  of  such  a  layer  by  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical means  is  called  depolarization.     (Art.  2594.) 

(1240)  {«)  The  most  important  applications  of  pri- 
mary batteries  are  to  the  telegraph,  telephone,  signal  service, 
cautery  purposes,  electroplating,  and  for  running  small 
motors.     (See  Arts.  2705  to  2716,  inclusive.) 

{b)     See  Arts.  2807  to  2815. 

(1241)  The  iMJsitive  plates.      (Art.  2740.) 

(1242)  The  battery  output  is  6,000  ampere-hours,  dur- 
ing a  day  of  2i  hours.  The  total  output  of  the  plant  is 
2,000  amperes  multiplied  by  24,  or  48,000  ampere-hours. 
The  dynamo  plant  furnishes  direct  to  the  line  48,000  —  6,000  = 
42,000  ampere-hours.  The  dynamo  plant  furnishes  to  the 
line,  through  the  buttery,  (i,000  -r-  .80  =  7,500  ampere-hours. 
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(a)  The  total  daily  output  of  the  generating  plant  is  the 
sum  of  the  direct  output  to  the  line  and  the  battery  output 
to  the  line,  or  42,000  +  7,500  =  49,500  ampere-hours.     Ans. 

{i)  The  dynamo  plant  running  twenty-four  hours  at  full 
capacity  must  furnish  49,500  -f-  24  =  2,062.5  amperes.    Ans. 

(1243)  See  Art.  2554. 

(1244)  See  Art.  2590. 

(1 245)  Any  cell  which  answers  to  the  description  given 
in  Arts.  2607  to  2621  will  do.  For  example,  the  zinc, 
ammonium  chloride,  and  carbon  cells^  of  which  the  Little 
Giant,  Law  cell,  etc.,  are  examples. 

(1246)  (a)  Because  the  two  solutions  will  mix  and 
cause  local  action  if  the  cell  is  ** open-circuited."  (Art. 
2661.) 

(i)  Because  the  cell  will  polarize  if  called  upon  to  deliver 
a  current  for  any  considerable  time.  If  used  for  intermit- 
tent currents,  the  hydrogen  layer  on  the  cathode  will  pass 
off  in  the  periods  of  rest  of  the  cell.  (Arts.  2594  and 
2602.) 

(1247)  The  formation  of  a  layer  of  the  insoluble  white 
sulphate  of  lead  on  the  positive  plates.     (Art.  2736.) 

(1  248)  The  rapid  formation  of  insoluble  sulphate  in  the 
plugs  of  active  material  causes  them  to  expand  and  thus 
distort  the  inelastic  lead  grid.     (See  Art.  2741.) 

(1249)  The  great  weight  of  accumulators  necessary; 
the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  plates;  and  the  expense  of 
handling  the  batteries.  (See  Arts.  2802,  2803,  and 
2804.) 

(1250)  The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  is  reduced.  (See  Art. 
2590.) 

(1251)  {(i)  Because  the  cost  of  the  materials  consumed 
makes  the  cost  of  the  energy  many  times  greater  than  that 
obtained  from  dynamo  machinery.     (See  Art.  2601.) 


^^c'cafUse  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  toe 
"impiirianl  compared  with  their  constancy  and  the  little 
,    icntion  required.     (See  Art.  270S.) 

(1252)     ('0  See  Art.  2734, 

'f>)     It  indicates  that  the  cell  is  conipletelv  charged.     (See 
..  i      i     .) 

(a)  The  number  ftf  cells  required  is  found  by 
I  required  E.  M.  F.  by  the  average  E.  M.  F.  of 

li .  t.   2822).  or  ^  =  as  cells.     The  size  of  each 

I  is  fimnd  fnun  the  number  of  ampere-hours  required  for 

!••'  d<"""'-ps  which  consume  the  current  during  one  charge. 

t,  ,)      In  this  case  the  cells  are  to  be  charged  nuce 

rv  7         i,  and  of  the  31  lamps  installed,  2  burn  for  10 

aay,  and  will  then  use  2  x  in  X  7  =  HO  ampere. 

ihc  week.     Of  the  balance,  (i  burn  for  5  hours  per 

:,  iiiia  will  then  use  B  x  S  X  7  =  'HO  ampere-hours;  the 

ancc,  32  —  8  =  34,  burn  for   1  hour  per  day,  and  will  use 

.„  X  1  X  7  =  Hit*  ampere-hours.     The  capacity  of  the  cells 

must    then    be    lt;y  +  aiO  +  140  =  fil8    ampere-hours.      The 

plant  would  then  consist  of  28  cells,  each  of  a  capacity  of 

518  ampere-hours. 

(^)  Placed  in  two  tiers,  14  in  each  tier,  the  floor  space 
occupied  would  be  that  of  14  cells,  each  cell  occupying 
qfl  =  172Ssq.  in.  (Art.  2820.)'  Then,  Ux  1721  =  2,417J 
sq.  in.,  or  17  sq.  ft.,  practically. 

(1254)  See  Art.  2563. 

(1255)  (")  Mechanical  and  chemical  depolarization. 
(See  Art.  2595.) 

(d)  The  chemical  method.  (See  Arts.  2696  and 
2597.) 

((•)  Because  mechanical  depolarizers  require  some  sort 
f>f  mechanism  to  perform  the  required  service,  which  there- 
fore needs  attention  and  is  expensive,     (See  Art,  2596.) 
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(1256)  Art.    2633.      {a)  Cells  with  a  liquid  depo- 
larizer. 

{6)     See  Art.  2604. 

(1257)  See  Arts.  2740,  2743,  and  2746. 

(1258)  See  Art.  2742. 

(1259)  {a)  A  chemical  action  is  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  substances  forming  another  substance  or  sub- 
stances of  different  physical  properties,  or  is  the  decompo- 
sition of  some  substance  with  a  similar  result.  Such  action 
is  a  manifestation  of  one  form  of  energy. 

{6)  The  energy  of  such  actions  usually  appears  in  the 
form  of  heat. 

(r)  The  amount  of  heat  liberated  by  the  formation  (or 
absorbed  by  the  decomposition)  of  unit  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance is  called  the  heat  of  formation  of  that  substance. 
(See  Art.  2559.) 

(1260)  {a)  and  {d)  See  Arts.  2602  to  2606. 

(1261)  See  Art.  2663. 

(1262)  {(i)  The  active  material  on  the  negative  plate 
is  reduced  to  spongy  lead,  sulphuric  acid  being  formed;  the 
positive  plate  is  oxidized,  forming  lead  peroxide.  (See  Art. 
2733.) 

{6)  The  formation  of  lead  oxide  and  then  sulphate  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  negative  ])late,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate  to  lead  oxide,  or  to 
spongy  lead.  The  percentage  of  acid  in  the  electrolyte  is 
reduced.     (See  Art.  2735.) 

(1263)  See  Art.  2752. 

(1264)  {(j)  The  symbol  of  an  element  is  the  first  letter, 
or  the  first  letter  and  one  other,  of  its  English  or  Latin 
name.     (Art.  2557.) 

(d)  Each  element  has  assigned  to  it  a  symbol  in  order 
that  the  element  may  be  referred  to  without  constant 
repetition  of  its  entire  name.     (Arts.  2557  and  2562.) 
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(c)     The  chemical  formula  of  a  substance  is  an  expression 
of  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  a  substance  and 
the   relative  amounts  of  each  element  in  that  substance 
The  presence  of  the  elements  is  indicated  by  writing  the 
symbol  of  each  element,  and  the  proportion  of  each  element 
in  the  substance  is  shown  by  a  small  number  suffixed  to  the 
symbol  of  the  element.     (Art.  2562.) 

(1265)  Bichromate  cells  of  the  second  class  are  liable 
to  local  action,  by  which  the  zinc  is  consumed,  if  the  cells 
are  left  with  the  external  circuit  open.     (Art.  2623.) 

(1266)  The  Faure  process  consists  of  coating  the  sur- 
face of  a  lead  plate  with  a  layer  of  oxide  or  sulphate  of  lead, 
such  that  on  the  passage  of  a  charging  current  this  coating 
is  converted  into  the  proper  active  material  for  use  in 
accumulators.     (Art.  2730.) 

(1267)  Because  at  a  high  rate  of  discharge  all  the 
active  material  is  quickly  converted  on  its  surface,  and  as 
the  acid  can  only  penetrate  slowly  into  the  body  of  the 
active  material,  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  to  its  limiting  value 
before  all  the  active  material  is  consumed.     (Art.  2745.) 

(1268)  Lonji^-continued  overcharging  will  remove  de- 
posits of  the  white  insoluble  sulphate  from  the  positive 
plate.     (See  Art.  2754.) 

(126H)  {(f)  The  atomie  weight  of  an  element  is  the 
relative  weight  of  an  atom  (^f  that  substance  as  com{)arc(l 
with  an  atom  ot  the  lii»iUest  substance  (hydrogen).  (See 
Art.  2561,  and  column  :*>,  Table  SD.) 

(/^)  The  chemi(\il  ecjuivalent  of  an  element  is  the  weight 
of  that  element  which  will  rcplac  e  unit  weight  of  hydrogen 
in  any  substance,  (^r  will  combine  with  unit  weight  of  hydro- 
gen.     (See  Art.  2564,  and  cohniin  5,  Table  89.) 

(r)  The  valency  of  an  element  is  the  ratio  of  its  atomic 
weiglit  to  its  chemical  ecjuivalent.  (See  Art.  2565,  and 
column  4,  Table  80.) 
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{d)  The  atomicity  of  an  element  is  the  same  as  its  va- 
lency.    (See  answer  to  (c).) 

(1270)  (a)  See  Art.  2621  and  Table  92. 

(b)  See  Art.  2609  and  Table  92. 

(c)  See  Art.  2617. 

(1271)  Potassium  zincate  is  a  compound  oxide  of  po- 
tassium and  zinc.     (See  Art.  2683.) 

(1272)  See  Art.  2699. 

(1273)  See  Art.  2728. 

(1274)  Because  the  acid  will  slowly  penetrate  into  the 
internal  portions  of  the  active  material,  and  the  original 
E.  M.  F.  will  be  restored.     (See  Art.  2744.) 

(1275)  (^)  They  serve  to  equalize  the  load  on  the 
generators  and  engines,  thus  allowing  the  machinery  to 
be  operated  at  its  maximum  efficiency.     (See  Art.  2792.) 

(b)     See  Art.  2793. 

(1276)  {a)  and  {b)  The  valency  of  oxygen  is  II,  while 
that  of  iodine  is  I.  Consequently,  2  atoms  of  iodine  will 
replace  1  atom  of  oxygen  (Art.  2565),  and  1  molecule  of 
//,  O  will  become  2  molecules  of  If  L 

(1277)  Because  the  free  elements  all  through  the 
liquid  recombine  as  fast  as  liberated,  except  at  the  elec- 
trodes, where  they  either  combine  with  the  substances  there 
or  appear  in  the  free  state.      (See  Art.  2592.) 

(1278)  A  standard  cell  should  keep  its  E.  M.  F.  con- 
stant at  a  certain  value  throughout  the  life  of  the  materials 
of  the  cell,  and  should  be  affected  as  little  as  possible  by 
heat,  etc.     (See  Arts.  2093  to  2696,  inclusive.) 

(1279)  See  Art.  2727. 

(1280)  The  output  in  ampere-hours  on  discharge  di- 
vided by  the  input  in  ampere-hours  required  to  charge  the 
cell  is  its  ampere-hour  efficiency.      (See  Art.  2749.) 

(1281)  (^0  See  Art.  2778. 

\b)  See  Arts.  2779  and  2782. 
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(1282)  {a)  Light  weight  for  a  given  output,  and  free- 
dom from  buckling  or  suIphatiDg.  (See  Arts.  2786  and 
2788.) 

{/>)  Its  low  E,  M,  F.,  care  and  special  operation  required 
in  charging  and  discharging,  and  liability  to  local  action, 
(See  Arts,  2788  and  2789.) 

(I28a)     (rt)  See  Art.  25S5.  ^1 

(6)  See  Art.  2556.  ^H 

((■)  and  (<f)  See  Art.  2567.  ^^ 

(1284)  («)  As  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  two  com- 
bining elements  which  make  up  a  molecule  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  valencies  of  those  elements  (Art.  2565], 
in  this  case  the  valency  of  the  copper  in  the  Cti  CI  solution 
must  lie  I,  and  in  the  CuCl,  solution  must  be  II.  The 
amount  of  copper  which  will  be  deposited  per  coulomb  being 
its  electrochemical  equivalent,  then  from  the  Cu  CI  solu- 
tion will  lie  deposited  .OOOfiSGS  gram  per  coulomb,  while 
from  the  C«  t7,  solution  will  be  deposited  .0(X)3284  gram 
per  coulomb.  (Column  B,  Table  89.)  In  this  case  the  cur- 
rent is  4  amperes,  maintained  for  10x00  =  600  seconds, 
and  is  thus  equal  to  4  x  COO  =  3,400  coulombs.  Then,  from 
the  first  bath  (Cu  CI)  will  be  deposited  2,400  X  .0000568  = 
1.576  grams  of  copper. 

{b)  From  the  second  bath  {Cu  C/^)  will  be  deposited 
2,400  X  .0003284  =  .7882  gram  of  copper. 

(f)     This  is  answered  above.     (See  Art.  2571.) 

(1285)  The  bichromate  cell  is  the  best  example.  (See 
Arts.  2622  to  2631,  inclusive.) 

(1286)  See  Arts.  268«  and  2725. 

(1287)  The  plate  at  which  the  current  enters  on  char- 
ging and  leaves  on  discharging.     (Art.  2726.) 

(1288)  The  Lalande  -  Chaperon  and  Edison -Lalande. 
(Art.  2783.) 

(1 289)  The  materials  used  are  as  follows:  Anode,  zinc; 
electrolyte,  solution  of  caustic  potash  (potassium  hydrate;) 
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depolarizer  and  cathode,  oxide  of  copper.  The  action  is  the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  and  its  formation  with  the  potassium 
hydrate  of  potassium  zincate;  the  depolarization  is  effected 
by  the  combination  of  the  evolved  hydrogen  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  copper  oxide.     (See  Art.  2684.) 

(1290)  Oxygen.     (See  Art.  2597.) 

(1291)  From  the  rule  given  in  Art.  2724,  the  current 

E      16 
in  the    external    circuit  = -77  =  7^  =  .3555  ampere.      The 

A.       4.5 

drop  in  the  cell  is  1.9  —  1.6  =  .3  volt,  and  the  resistance  of 

E  3 

the  cell  =  ^  =    '      ■  =  .844  ohm.     Ans. 

(1292)  An  accumulator  stores  energy  in  the  form  of 
potential  chemical  energy.     (See  Art.  2748.) 


APPLIED   ELECTRICITY. 

(QUESTIONS  1360-1429.) 


(1360)  (a)  See  Art.  3041. 

{b)  Unipolar  induction.     (See  Art.  i3059.) 

(1361)  {a)  The  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  the  conductor 
may  be  found  by  applying  formula  477.  Since  all  the 
angles  in  this  example  are  00°,  so  that  their  sines  are  each 
equal  to  1,  this  may  be  written 

BLM 


^'  =  -w-' 


In  this  example,    B  =  8,000,    Z  =  22,  and  J/=^~  = 

1,500.     Substituting  these  values  in  the  formula, 

^  _  8,000  X  22  X  1,500  _  204,000,000  _ 

/i_  —,  -  —  _X..04  volts. 

Since  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  0.2  ohm,  the  current 

flowing  is -^-^=13.2  amperes,  and  the   rate  at  which  the 

electrical  energy  is  expended  is  1',\.2  X  2J>4  =  ;J4.St8  watts. 

Ans. 

(d)     (See  Art.  3028.)     Using  formula  478,/  =ABL, 

13  2 
in  this  example,  A  =  — j— =  1.32  absolute  units,  B  =  8,000 

lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter,  and  L  =  22  centimeters. 
Substituting  these  values, 

/=  1.32  X  8,000  X  22  =  232,320  dynes.     Ans. 

(c)  Since  the  force  necessary  to  apply  to  the  conductor  is 
232,320  dynes,  and  it  is  moved  with  a  velocity  of  l,5i)0  cm. 
per  second,  the  rate  of  doing  work  is  equal  to  232,320  X 

For  notice  «»f  tropyri^jht,  sec  paj^e  immediately  followinjif  thi*  title  page. 
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1,600=  348,480,00f)  ergs  per  second.       (See    Art.    3030.^ 

Since  10'  ergs  per  second  equal  1  watt,  the  rate  at  which  en 

,   ,  .  ...  ,  .    .14K,48O,OO0 

ei^jy  IS  expended  m  moving  the  conductor  is-  — 

84.848  watts.     Ans.  - 

<1362)    l«)  See  Art.  30S4. 

(A)   See  Arts.  3050  to  3053. 

(1363)     (a)  Electromagnets. 
(P)  See  Art.  3017. 

<1364)  A  part  {C*  J\i)  is  converted  into  heat,  and  the 
remainder  (c"  C)  into  mechanical  work  done.  (See  Arts. 
3033  and  3034.) 

<1365)     (See  Art.  3046.)    Forthis  case  formula479, 

£^  =TT^ — TTT.,  would  be  used.    In  this  example,  jV  =  B  i  2  r; 

u  B  =  51,000,   /.  =  13,  and  r=8,  iV=  51,000  x  13xlfl  = 
10,008,000  lines  of  force;  J)  =  DOO.     Then, 

_       lo.iiOR.ooo  X  -i-UiG  X  coo      ,  ,.„„„,.,„„     ,.        ^     , 
£^=  — ' T7r~irrn — ' ~  4.99891392  volts,  or5  volts, 

practically.  Ans, 

(1366)  {a)  and  {d)  See  Art.  3068. 

(1367)  See  Arts.  3063  and  3064. 

(1368)  (")  The  E.  M.  P.  would  be  reduced  in  the  ratio 

^^^.     (See  Arts.  3020  and  3021.)     Sin  90"=  1,  and 
sin  90        *  '  ' 

from  the  table  of  Natural  Sines  and  Tangents,  sin  62°= 

.88295.    Hence,    the    E.  M.  F.  under   these   circumstances 

would  be  reduced  to  2.04  X. 88295  =  2.33  volts,  practically. 

The  E.  M.  F.  would  therefore  be  reduced  2.64  —  2.33  =.31 

volt.     Ans, 

{b)     See  Arts.  3020  and  302 1 . 

(1369)  See  Arts.  3044  and  3046. 
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(1370)    See  Art.  3036. 

(J  371)     {a)  Direct  currents  and  alternating  currents. 
(6)  See  Arts.  3056  to  3058. 

(1372)  {a)  In  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
force  and  to  the  length  of  the  conductor. 

{6)  Yes;  provided  this  direction  is  any  other  than  par- 
allel to  the  length  of  the  conductor  or  to  the  lines  of  force. 
(See  Art.  3032.) 

(1373)  See  Art.  3015. 

(1374)  One  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  ordinates  rep- 
resent the  sines  of  the  angles  which  are  represented  by  the 
divisions  of  the  abscissas.     (See  Art.  3045.) 

(1375)  {a)  See  Art.  3053. 
(b)  See  Art.  3055. 

(1376)  {a)  See  Arts.  3063  to  3066. 
{d)  See  Art.  3068. 

(1377)  See  Art.  3031. 

(1378)  By  reason  of  the  drop  in  the  armature  conduct- 
ors, due  to  the  current  flowing.     (See  Art.  3027*) 

(1379)  {a)  and  (d)  See  Art.  3061. 

(1380)  {a)  Because  the  connecting  wires  would  them- 
selves cut  the  lines  of  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  up  an 
opposing  E.  M.  F.  in  them  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  set  up  in 
the  same  number  of  armature  conductors.    (See  Art.  3070.) 

{6)     In  parallel.     (See  Art.  3071.) 

(1381)  See  Art.  3080. 

(1382)  See  Art.  3095. 

(1383)  {a)  See  Arts.  3105  and  3106. 
(d)  See  Art.  31 07. 

(1384)  (a)  See  Art.  31 18. 

(d)  See  Arts.  31 16,  3117,  and  3118. 
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(1385)  (See  Arts.  3129  and  3130.)  Formula481 
would  be  used  in  this  case.  In  this  example  the  pitch  j 
equals  41,  and  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles y>  equals  3.  Sub- 
stituting these  values  in  the  formula  to  find  the  number 
of  ccjils, 

J  =  (3  X  41)  ±  1  =  123  or  124.     Ans. 

(1386)  In  this  example,  '—■  =  52;  the  back  pitch  being 
but  4i),  it  is  less  than  —  —  1;  therefore,  the  winding  would 
bo  called  a  chord  winding.      (See  Arts.  3146  and  3147.) 

(1387)  Sec  Art.  3157. 

(1388)  {")  The  first,  with  111  coils,  will  have  3  re- 
entrant systems,  and  the  other  will  have  1. 

{/>)     See  Arta.  3171 ,  317Z,  and  3173. 

(1389)  (See  Arts.  3181  and  3183,)  {.i)  Since 
there  are  two  conductors  per  slot  and  per  coil,  the  number 
of  winding  spaces  70  equals  2  X  183  =  3B4 ;  the  number  of 
pairs  of  poles  /  equals  3.  Substituting  these  values  in  for- 
mula 488,  S>>4  =  O7  ±  a  w.  If  m  =  1,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  single-wound  armature,  then  _i'  =  ^J'  =^  60  -f-,  or  3|-i  = 
01,  which  latter  value  would  give  a  single-wound  two-circuit 
drum  winding.  If  m  =  2,  giving  a  double-wound  armature, 
then,;'  =  -3J'-i  =  (30,  or  ^^  =  61  -J-.  The  former  value  would 
necessarily  be  used.  If  »/  =  3,  giving  a  triple-wound  arma- 
ture, then  _!-  =  3f9-  =  50  -f ,  or  s^  «  =  01  +.  Neither  of  these 
could  be  used.  If  ;«  =  4,  giving  a  quadruple  winding,  then 
J,  _  a6«.  —  59_|__  or  ■'-J-*  =  02,  which  latter  value  would  be 
used.  With  this  particular  core,  then,  a  single,  double,  or 
quadruple  two-circuit  winding  could  be  used.     Ans. 

(6)  The  above  pitches  are,  of  course,  in  each  case  the 
average  pitch.  Since  each  pitch  must  be  odd  (Art.  31 81 ), 
for  the  single  winding,  both  front  and  back  pitch  would  be 
61;  for  the  double  winding,  where  the  average  pitch  is  even 
(00),  the  hack  pitch  might  be  01  and  the  front  pitch  69,  or 
7-tcc-  versa.     In  the  quadruple  winding,  the  average   pitch 
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being  again  even  (02),  the  back  pitch  might  be  03  and  the 
front  pitch  01,  or  vice  versa,     Ans. 

{c)  The  relative  E.  M.  F.*sof  the  several  windings  would 
be  inversely  as  the  number  of  separate  windings  (Art. 
3168).  Therefore  if  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  single  winding  be 
taken  as  1,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  double  winding  would  be 
^,  and  of  the  quadruple  winding,  \.     Ans. 

(1390)  See  Art.  3197. 

(1391)  {a)  See  Art.  3210. 

(b)  See  Arts.  3208  and  3210. 

(1392)  {a)  and  {b)  See  Art.  3215. 

(1393)  («)  This  is  a  combination  magnet,  like  that 
described  in  Art.  3200.  The  N  poles  are  salient  and  the 
5  poles  consequent. 

{b)     See  Art.  3192. 

{c)  The  magnet  would  become  a  salient-pole  magnet  of 
the  form  described  in  Art.  3201. 

(1394)  Each  coil  would  be  connected  to  two  segments 
separated  by  ;//  —  1  =  3  —  1  =  2  others.     (See  Art.  3177.) 

(1395)  See  Art.  3167. 

(1396)  See  Arts.  31 50,  3151,  and  3152. 

(1397)  {a)  Formula  481,^  =/ j  i  1,  would  be  used 
for  this  winding,  using  only  the  —  sign.     (Art.  3133.) 

Thus,  since  s  =  100  and  /  =  2, 

109  =  2  J  —  1,  or  J  =  -1  p  =  b^.     Ans. 
{b)     Formula  482,  E  =    ^  \  /  h>  would  be  used  in  this 

\)\)  /\  X\) 

case.     (See  Art.  3136.) 

In  this  example,  r  =  109  X  4  =  430,  p^l^N—  3,000,000, 
and  5  =  GOO. 

^,            ^       430  X  2  X  3,000,000  X  000  ,.  , 

Then,    ^  = ^.^^  ^  -^J. ;  or,  cancelmg  and 

8'*'2  X  3 
multiplying,  E  =  *-^- — '-  =  201.0  volts.     Ans. 
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(1398)    S<^e  Art  3120. 
(1389)    See  Arts.  3109  and  31  lO. 

(1400)  See  Art  3102. 

(1401)  See  Art  3089. 

(1402)  See  Arts.  3082  and  3102. 

(1403)  In  this  example  the  values  of  E,  £,  and  5  in 
formula  480  are  given,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
fourth  qualltity  .A^.     (See  Art.  3104.)  ^^^^H 

In  this  case,  £=:  11)4,  t-  =  308,  and  5  =  1,300.    ^^^^^| 
Th«>  (formula  «0),  118  =  M^^^i500, 

or  118  =  .00005SJSr, 

"^^  ^  ~  "iwMiA  =  3.870,000  lines  of  force,  practicaUr. 

(1404)  Sm  Arts.  3113  an4  3114. 

(1405)  Six  sets  of  brushes  and  six  paths  for  the  cor* 
rent     (See  Arts.  3123  and  3124.) 

(1406)  (o)  See  Art.  3139. 

{b)  Loop  wiiMJing,     (See  Art.  3157.) 
(<r)  Wave  winding.      (See  Art.  3159.) 

(1407)  Nearly  or  quite  the  full  difference  of  potential 
that  exists  between  brushes.     (See  Art.  3164.) 

(1408)  (rt)  No;  the  average  difference  of  potential 
should  not  be  more  than  about  15  volts.     (See  Art,  3114.) 

{b)  By  using  an  "interpolated  segment"  commutator 
with  as  many  segments  as  there  are  winding  spaces.  (See 
Art.  3162.) 

(1409)  (rt)  (See  Art.  3168.)  This  being  a  two-cir- 
cuit multiple-wound  armature,  formula  466* 

"       iiO  X  lU' »«' 
would  be  used. 
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In   this  example,  c  =  554,  /  =  3,  A^=  5,400, 0(H),  .S  =  :UH), 

and  ;//  =  2. 

J.      554  X  3  X  5,400,000  X  300  ,.  , 

Then,  Z:= — ^r^ — ;   or,  cancehng  and 

*  (30  X  10*  X  2  •  ** 

dividing,  E  =  224.4  volts.      Ans. 

{b)  (See  Art.  3181.)  For  this  example,  formula  488, 
2i;  =  2//  ±  2  ;;/,  would  be  used.  In  this  case,  w  =  hh\^p  = 
3,  and ;//  =  2.  Then,  554  =  2  X  3  X  J  ±  4,  or  j  =  » j«  =  01  +, 
or  ^f^  =  93,  which  latter  value^  would  necessarily  be  used. 
This  being  an  odd  number,  both  front  and  back  pitches 

would  be  93.     Ans. 

cN  S 

{c\     Formula  485,  E  =  — — -= — ,  would  be  used  in  this 

^  '  '  GO  X  10  ;;/ 

case,  the  winding  being  a  multiple  circuit,  multiple  winding. 

(See  Art.  3168.) 

In    this    example,   c  =  554,  JV  =.  5,400,000,  5  =  300,    and 

fn  =  2. 

^.          J.      554  X  5,400,000  X  300       ^         ,.  a    a-   - 

Then,  E  = oo  x  10'^  X  2 *  Cancelmg  and  divi- 
ding, £=74.8  volts,  practically.     Ans. 

(d)  In  the  two-circuit  winding,  the  number  of  reentrant 
systems  found  would  be  equal  to  the  greatest  common  factor 
of/  and  ;;/  (see  Art.  3181),  which  in  this  case,  j  being 
odd  and  m  even,  is  1.  In  the  multiple-circuit  winding,  the 
number  of  reentrant  systems  is  equal  to  the  greatest  com- 

mon  factor  of  ^  and  ;//  (see  Art.   3179),   which  in  this 
case,  ~  being  odd  (277)  and  ///  even,  is  also  1. 

{e)  (See  Art.  3183.)  Two  E.  M.  F.'s  (224.4  and  74.8 
volts)  have  been  given.  By  changing  the  two-circuit  wind- 
ing from  a  double  to  a  single  winding,  the  E.  M.  F.  would 
be  ;//  X  224.4  =  44K.8  volts.  (Art.  3168.)  This  could  be 
done,  the  pitch  being  (formula  484)  554  =2x3X/±2, 
or  j=  ^p  =  !>2+,  or  «|2  _  c)o^  which  latter  value  would  be 
used,  making  the  front  pitch  Dl  and  the  back  0e3,  or  vice 
versa.  (Art.  3181.)  Changing  the  multiple-circuit  wind- 
ing from  a  double  to  a  single  winding  would  also  double  its 
E.  M.  F.,  making  it  2  X  74.8  =  140.6  volts. 
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Milking  the  two-circuit  winding  a  triple  wiiidiu};  wrnild 
makt  its  E.  M.  F.  onc-lhird  of  that  dcvclupt-d  in  the  single 

winding,  or—  —  =  14il.6  volts,  the  same  as  the  multiple-cir- 
cuit,, single  winding.  This  could  not  be  done,  however,  since 
fnim  formula  488,  «'  =  3/  ^  ±  'i  »i,  y  would  equal  either 
•)'  =  !U  4-,  or  'Jf  =  li;t  +,  neither  of  which  values  could  be 
used.  Making  the  muUiple-circuil  winding  a  triple  wind- 
ing would  make  its  E.  M.  F.  one-third  of  that  developed  in 

...        ...  14!l.l 

Ihe  single  winding,  or- 

winding  could  of  course  be  used.  (See  Art.  3179.)  The 
answer  lc>  this  question  would  then  be  6  E.  M.  F.'s;  namely. 
49.9,  74.8,  140.(1,  224,4,  and  448.8  volts. 

(1410)  (d)  To  deliver  the  lines  of  force  that  are  gen- 
erated in  the  magnetizing  coil  to  the  armature  at  the  proper 
point.     (See  Art.  3186.) 

{b)  It  need  be  of  no  particular  form  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.     {See  Art.  31 86.) 

(f)     See  An,  3185. 


(1^1 1)  Sco  Art.  3163.  

(1412)  («)  and  {b)  See  Art.  3203. 

(1413)  {a)  and  {b)  See  Art.  3214. 

(1414)  See  Arts.  3205  and  320S. 

(1415)  There  is  of  course  no  specific  answer  to  this 
question,  but  a  comparison  of  the  answer  given  with  the 
matter  given  in  Art.  3192  and'  those  following  will  show 

whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

(1416)  Because  each  of  the  two  circuits  of  the  conse- 
quent-pole magnet  supplies  only  half  the  total  number  of 
lines  of  force,  and  can  therefore  be  of  half  the  area.  (See 
Art.  3194.) 


y^N 
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(1417)  (a)  Unstable. 

(6)  Because  accidental  changes  in  the  magnetizing  force, 
even  if  small,  would  produce  great  changes  in  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  in  the  circuit.     (See  Art.  3188.) 

(1418)  (a)  For  this  example,  formula  487,^=/ j±w/, 
would  be  used,  this  being  a  multiple-wound  two-circuit 
ring  armature.  (See  Art.  3174,)  We  have  s  =  lOo,/  =  2, 
and  ;;/  =  3.  Then,  105  =  2  X  /  ±  3,  or  j  =  -^  g«  =  54,  or 
J  J«  =  51.     Either  pitch,  54  or  51,  could  be  used.     Ans. 

(6)  The  same  formula  applies  also  to  this  case,  in  which 
s  =  105  and  m  =  3,  as  before.  Here,  however,  /  =  3,  and 
105  =  3  X  ^^  ±  3,  or  >'=>§«  =  36,  or -^|»  =  34.  Either  pitch, 
36  or  34,  could  be  used.     Ans. 

(c)    For  this  example,    formula  486«  £  =\^      .^, — • 
^  ^  ^    '  '  60  X  10"  m' 

would  be  used,  this  being  a  two-circuit  multiple  winding. 

(See  Art.  3168.)     There  being  105  coils,  each  of  3  turns, 

in  the  example,  r  =  3  X  105  =  315.     The  fota/  fiumber  of 

lines  of  force  entering   the   armature   being   in  each   case 

12,000,000,  for  the  four-pole  field,  A^=      ^ ^^  ^  -1  =  6,000,000, 

and  for  the  six-pole  field,  A'  =  ^'^'^^.^'^^  =  4,000,000.     (See 

Art.  3126.)  Since  when  iV=  6,000,000,  /  =  2,  and  when 
N=z  4,000,000,  /  =  3,  it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  the 
two  terms /and  A''  in  the  formula  is  the  same  (12,000,000) 
in  each  case.     S  =  600  and  ;//  =  3,  from  the  example. 

^.          ^      315  X  12,000,000  X  600      ^^^       ,,         . 
Then,  £  = ooiriO"-^3 =  ^^^  ^^^'^^     ^^^- 

(1419)  {a)  A  multiple  winding  having  three  separate 
windings.     (See  Art.  3167.) 

{6)  A  multiple  winding  having  two  separate  windings 
(Art.  3167),  and  having  the  end  of  the  first  winding 
joined  to  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  the  end  of  the 
second  to  the  beginning  of  the  first.     (See  Art.  3169.) 


■ 
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(1420)     («)  2. 

{ti)     Because,  from  formula  4S4,  when/  is  even  w  must 
l>ii  twice  an  niM  number.     (See  An.  3165.)' 

(1421)     00  Y».                                                                 ^H 

(b)                           ..^H 

\ 

(,)   S,.e  Arts.  3123  and  31S6.                    ^H 

(1422)     See  An.  3149.                                                 ^^| 

j 

(1423)     By  combining  tlie  commutators  of  the  various       1 
windings  into  one  and  using  brushes  uf  sufficient  angular 

/ 

span  to  be  in  contact  with  al  least  one  segment  belonging 
to  each  commutator.     (See  Art.  3167.) 

(1424)     {(I)  Formula  481,  J  =/ J- ±  1,  would  bu  ustd 
forthisexampk.iising-I.only.     (See  Art.  3133.)     Then, 
as  5  =171  and/ =  4,  171  =  4/— 1,  or /  =  J-J»^  4:5.      Ans. 

{b)     The  number  of  commutator  segments  would   be  / 
times  the  number  of  coils  (see  Art.  3134),  or,  as/ =  4, 

4  X  171  =  t>34  segments.     Ans. 

JL 

(<■)     The  angular  distance  between  commutator  segments 

W 

would  be ^°  (Art.  3134):  ..r,  since/ =  4,  ^^'mT. 

■^  •  Ans. 

(1425)  (a)  The  product  of  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  and  the  current  flow- 
ing in  the  external  circuit  is  the  output  in  watts.  (Art. 
3121.) 

{b)  The  total  power  required  to  drive  the  armature,  made 
up  of  the  power  required  to  move  the  conductors  through 
the  magnetic  field  and  that  necessary  to  overcome  hysteresis 
and  eddy-current  losses  in  the  armature  core,  the  friction  of 
the  journals,  and  other  mechanical  losses,  is  the  input 
(Art.  3121.) 

(c)     The  ratio  of  the  output  to  the  input,  that  is,  . 


output  _ 
input 


efficiency. 
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25? 


(1426)  (rt)  and  ((^)  See  Art.  3120. 

(1427)  See  Art.  3tl9. 

(1428)  (a)  Low-resislance  brushes  require  the  greater 
amount  of  shifting. 

(^)     See  Art.  3112. 

(1429)  (a)  Formula484,«'=2/7±3,appliestothis 
form  of  winding.  In  this  case,  -u'  =  38  and  P~'2;  there- 
fore, 38  =  1 J  ±  a ;  whence,  /  =  y  =  9,  or/  =  Y  =  iO.  That 
is,  f,  the  average  pilch,  may  be  either  9  or  10.     Fig.  103 


Flo.  loa. 
lows  the  diagram  that  would  be  drawn  for  this  winding, 
ling  9  for  both  front  and  back  pitch.  The  coils  short- 
rcuited  by  the  brushes  are  indicated  by  the  omission  of  the 
TOW-heads,  while  on  the  other  conductors  the  arrow-heads 
idicate  the  direction  of  the  E.  M.  F. 


ass 
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In  order  to  use  !0"as  the  average  pitch,  the  actual  pltcbes 
must  be  9  and  11,  Fig.  lo:)  indicates  the  diagram  that 
would  be  drawn  for  this  winding,  using  for  the  front  pitch  9 
ami  for  the  back  pilch  11.     These  might,  without  error,  be 


taken  the  other  way,  i.  e.,  front  pitch  11  and  back  pitch  9,  if 
desired.  The  short-circuited  coils  are  indicated  as  in  Fig.  loa. 

In  either  of  these  diagrams  the  brushes  need  not  be  in  the 
position  shown ;  either  may  be  located  diametrically  opposite 
the  position  given.  This  would  change  the  short-circuited 
coils  to  some  extent,  as  would  be  indicated  by  following  out 
the  circuits  through  the  armature  from  brush  to  brush. 

{/>)  The  winding  shown  in  Fig.  103  has  some  advantage 
over  that  shown  in  Fig.  lOU,  in  that  the  end  connections  on 
the  back  do  not  make  so  many  crossings,  and  the  length  of 
the  circuits  through  the  armature  is  slightly  shorter. 


Ifl 


